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PREFACE 


»^HE RUSSIAN Blue Book, containing secret consular 
despatches from Calcutta to St. Petersburg between 
the years 1912 and 1917, was published by the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment in 1918 in keeping with policy of friendship and 
amity with the peoples of the colonial world. Early in 1908 
Lenin saw in the Russian defeat of 1905 by the Japanese, 
the Russian revolution of 1905, the revolution in Persia 
and the ‘young Turk’ revolution in Turkey, the signs of a 
forthcoming awakening of the oppressed peoples- “The re¬ 
volutionary movement in various European and Asian states 
has recently made itself so felt that we are beginning to 

see emerging a new, incomparably higher, stage in the 
international proletarian struggle... There is no doubt that 
the plunder of India by the English, which has been going 
on for centuries, and the current struggle of the ‘advanced’ 
Europeans against Persian and Indian democracy, will 
verve millions of proletarians in Asia to wage a victori¬ 
ous struggle (like that of the Japanese) against their op¬ 
pressor.” It was maintained after the Chinese revolution 
of 1911 that the Asian bourgeoisie was capable of historic¬ 
ally progressive action even though it was possible for 
forces represented by men like Yuan-Shi-Kai to succumb 
to narrow class interests. The empire, Lenin held in 1912, 
was basically a question of bread and butter for the Bri¬ 
tish nation. He reminded the boastful claim of Cecil 
Rhodes: “If you do not want civil war, you must become 
imperialists.” The duty of the Soviet government, it was 
underlined, was “to shatter the centuries-long slumber” 
of the oppressed peoples^of the East and to rouse them 
to light imperialism. That obligation was almost manda¬ 
tory for the East represented the ‘inexhaustible’ source bf 
supply and the ‘most reliable’ rearguard of world impe- 

rialisna- 
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By 1918 the Indian national movement had reached a 
significant phase in its development. The contribution of 

India to the war efforts had stimulated the desires and de- 

# 

mands of the nationalists for a matching constitutional 
response by the British government. The Montagu- 
Chehnsford declaration had caused a little satisfaction, a 
touch of frustration and much illusion. Gandhi’s new 
technique of struggle had been experimented on a small 
scale with amazing success. The Mahatma had already 
placed himself on a secure and sacred position in Indian 
imagination. The Lucknow pact and the Home Rule move¬ 
ments had become important signposts of Indian unrest 
and, together with the anti-Rowlatt Act agitation, were to 
signal a turning point in India’s history in the twentieth 
century. The publication of the documents at that date was 
most opportune. 

The conquest of India had turned Britain into a conti¬ 
nental power and throughout the nineteenth century she 
was locked up in a bitter conflict with Russia for the 
possession of the unknown sandhills of Central Asia. The 
Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 froze the Great Game 
with cheerful prospects for its eventual termination. The 
despatches of the Blue Book were written under the im¬ 
pact of this remarkable relaxation of diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary situation. Persia and Central Asia had already be¬ 
come an area of agreement between the two European 
empires in Asia. There was considerable appreciation of 
each other’s concerns and responsibilities. There was 
hectic exchanges of diplomatic secrets. There was a marked 
and disturbing anxiety both in Calcutta and Tashkent with 
regard to the problems caused by a resurgent Asia. Signi¬ 
ficantly enough, the despatches are fairly candid and in¬ 
formative. They are indicative of the policy of the Czarist 
government towards the much publicised British commit¬ 
ments in India. 

In a sense, the Raj was the playground of an irrespon¬ 
sible civil service. The rules of the game offered adequate 
room Cor both ruthless repression as well as skillful ad¬ 
justments. It was a period of crisis of imperialism: a 
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global war was being waged to resolve its contradicticwis 
with fairly limited success. The British government in 
India was still very energetic and effective. There was a 
firm and inflexible determination to hold India. And yet, 
there was an element of uncertainty with regard to the 
options and a set of perplexed administrators seemed to be 
somewhat bewitched by their own exclusive racial propa¬ 
ganda. They stoutly maintained that all members of the 
ruling race ought to keep their distance. The Russian 
consuls reflected the attitudes and responses of the civil 
servants. The reputation of the ICS was steadily waning 
both in terms of its efficiency as well as its moral credibi¬ 
lity. Its confidence was being eroded by the rise of an 
‘insidious’ nationalism with ‘mischievous’ intent. Although 
they were few in numbers, the civil servants acted as the 
real embodiment of the British empire. Public opinion in 
Britain was far too eager to applaud their services especial¬ 
ly in view of the so-called rougher side of life in India. 
Minto, Dunlop Smith, Reginald Craddock and Sydenham 
Clark were instinctively allergic to the “Bengali Babus of 
the worst description’’ indulging in manners of a “low 
British gallery’’ and would have liked to turn a deaf ear 
to “all the ultra Keir Hardie doctrines put into Bengali 
mouth’’. Harcourt Butler, James Meston, William Harris 
and Malcolm Hailey, more far-sighted and subtle than 
many others, sought to encourage a conservative landed 
aristocracy as a buffer between the rulers and the middle 
class* There was some others, like Hardinge, Fleetwood 
Wilson, and Carmichael who would have spared no effort 
to seduce the various segments of nationalist opinion into 
different levels of cooperation with the Raj. Michael 

O’Dwyer, Montagu Butler and Pentland thought otherwise 
and decided to lead the official reaction. Publicists and 
journalists like Valentine Chirol and Stanley Reed were 
conscious of the ever-growing gulf between the articulate 
Indians and the British power-elite. Increasingly, Charles 
F. Andrews, always a crack in official files, became irrele¬ 
vant to the current political profile despite his sincere 
ordeal of love. Over the years even E. J. Thompson had 
gradually altered his conviction and concluded that the 
hodians and British could no longer be reconciled. E. M;' 
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Fcfvst^p, the proph^ of an emotio^^al uncieri^tandii^ 

India “beyond a vague jungle of rajas, shahilis, Eiabus 
elephants’', caught the essence of the self-righteous )|e” 
meanour of the civil servants: “Intercourse, yes. €ourtesy, 
by all means. Intimacy, never, never. The whole weight 
of my authority is against it...” India continued to linger 
on in British sensibility as an inscrutable land. It was 
undefinable. It was the ’Vountry, fields, fields, then hills; 
jungles, hills and more fields...”, without romance and 
without any pan-Indian entity, where the alienation of the 
Muslims and the British was complete. Rudyard Kipling’s 
phrase, “half-devil and half-child’’, bred in the jungle 
“with tiger who crouches, springs, gambols and devours”, 
was a representative view of an Indian who, it was be¬ 
lieved, could be tamed but could never be trusted. A 
more subtle and, perhaps, more elusive position was adop¬ 
ted by saner minds. The permanent backdrop of Forster’s 
Passage to India was the lack of clarity in India as had 
been in Kipling’s Simla. That image of India was one of 
a muddle, a grand chaos. “A mystery”, Forster added, “is 
only a high-sounding term for muddle.’’ Lionel Curtis and 
his Round Table men sought to assist that chaotic India 
to discover for herself a new equilibrium and a fresh point 
of harmony within the western civilisation and British 

empire. It was a futile gesture. In fact, the intellectuals 
of empire were self-indulgent. The diehard administra¬ 
tors were more forthright. They made no bones about the 
claim that Britain held India for her own good and that 

hold was to be a prolonged affair, if not, a permanent one. 
It was a clear-cut position. It was direct and close to 
reality. “What I should like to see is tightening up of the 
administration and making it quite clear”, Harcourt Butler 
confided to his mother, “that there cannot be a British 
rule without the British. Some people act and speak as 
if it were possible for the same thing to be and not to 
be”. Racial animosities were growing stronger. The 
bomb-cult, it was expected, would go on. There was little 
likelihood of stopping sedition for some time. “If I were 
an Indian”, Butler admitted, “I sh’d dislike the Britislt*” 

The Lucknow pact had already given a fresh spurt to 
reaction. The tragedy of Amritsat pushed all possibiUtiies 
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The extensive introduction based on primary sources 
seeks to present a historical survey of the period high¬ 
lighting the points of interests of the Russian consuls. 
Against the background of social, political and administra¬ 
tive parameters of British India, I have attempted an 
analysis of the various episodes, interests, policies, classes, 
groups and personalities penned by them in these des¬ 
patches. The primary object of the introduction is to 
weave a pattern and discover a meaning in the disjointed 
narrations of those otherwise lifeless official communica¬ 
tions. 

The original sources consulted, with abbreviations used 
in the present study, are listed in the Bibliography at the 
end. I am indebted to the authorities and staff of the 
India Office Library, The Times archives, the university 

libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, London and Delhi, the 
National Archives and the Nehru Memorial Library and 
Archives, New Delhi for permission to study and consult 
the various holdings and collections at their possession. In 
particular, I should like to remember with gratitude the 
kind considerations that I received from Mr Gordon 
Philip, the chief archivist of The Times. 

Late Puran Chand Joshi, revolutionary, scholar and 
humanist, initiated me on to the present work. I acknow¬ 
ledge my debt to him with humility. Professor Paul Reis 
and Dr Elizabeth Leedhum-Grecn of the University of 
Cambridge offered me many opportunities for extensive 
critical discussions; Professor Robert E. Frykenberg of the 
University of Wisconsin extended his weighty comments; 
Dr Percival Spear has been, as ever, most enthusiastic 
with his refreshing insights; Mr and Mrs U. S. Srivastav 
favoured me with their effusive affability; my mother pro¬ 
vided me with constant encouragements; Amar Parooqui 
and Prem Bhushan Dewan have been ungrudging With 
their moral and amoral support. To all of them I offer 
my sincere thanks. I also thank People's Publishing House^ 
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New Delhi for undertaking this publication. Finally, I 
would like to record my indebtedness to Shachi for all that 
she has done and to young Surajit for all he has not done, I 
reserve for myself an unqualified responsibility for the 
conclusions, errors and aberrations in both the sections of 
the book. 


Delhi, 25 June, 1981 Suhash Chakravarty 
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MTRODUniON 


T he papers which appear in this volume are a 
lection from the Russian consular reports fr^om 
Calcutta to St. Petersburg between the years 1912 and 
1917. The diacritical marks of the period are clear. The 
consular despatches were written in the relaxed atmos¬ 
phere engendered by the convention of 1907; they stretch 
through the World War I, not continuously but intettnit- 
tently; they come to an abrupt conclusion terminated by 
the Russian Revolution. The revolutionary government^ 
for its own reasons of state policy, released this edited 
Blue Book in 1918.^ To the English-speaking readers these 
papers are available for the first time. Much of the fresh¬ 
ness of the Russian language is, however, lost in the pro-, 
cess of translation and free-editing. And yet, much of the 
value of the Blue Book in terms of contents remains. Pri¬ 
marily concerned with the period of Hardinge’s viceroy¬ 
alty in India, it covers a good deal of ground. The volume 
is replete with shrewd and penetrating comments, inte¬ 
resting insights into policy decisions and hitherto un¬ 
noticed facts. 


I 

T he despatches in the Blue Book reflect a speci¬ 
fic international setting, given rise to by the emer¬ 
gence of Germany as a common threat to the British and 
Russian anpires in the East. About forty years ago Salis¬ 
bury and the British cabinet had discerned the danger^ 
inherent in continuing a pro-Turkish policy in the Near' 
The Turkish state had been irreparably damaged^ 
4*^%^ longei* desirable to put the patient on a nutrdax!^^ 
^ rise of German power and the crystatRani 
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of Christian nation states in the Balkans, British 
official circles had realised the necessity of n^nimising 
tension with Russia in the East and concluding an alli¬ 
ance of sorts,- Curzon had attempted to project the nine¬ 
teenth century Russophobia into the world of the twen¬ 
tieth.’’ Brilliant and impatient as he was, he was apt to 
overlook the extensive strategic demands of the far flung 
British empire. From the vantage point of the viceregal 
establishment in Calcutta, Germany remained a distant 
though somewhat inconvenient reality and Kitchener 
was encouraged to propose an elaborate project to effect 
crippling incursions into Russia’s Central Asian ribs. ‘ 

Once Curzon was withdrawn from the Indian scene the 
perspective swerved almost overnight. Statesmen in Lon¬ 
don, St. Petersburg and Simla were growing increasingly 
alarmed as they caught the echoes of world unrest rever¬ 
berating ominously round the whispering galleries of 
Asia.'' The theatricals of Emperor William of Germany 
and his claim to be the only friend of Islam in the West 
loomed large in their eyes as more than mere empty ges¬ 
tures. They anticipated the ultimate capitulation of Tur¬ 
key in political and economic bondage to Germany.'' The 
Baghdad railway, designed to reach by easy stages the 
head of Persian Gulf commanding the resources of Asia 
Minor and Persia, was seen as the precursor of things to 
come. In response the course of British diplomacy took 
some strange turns.The Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 
led directly to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. 
The protracted character of the war strengthened the 
hands of Hirobumi Ito and his friends in the Japanese 
government who argued that in the long run it would be 
most convenient for Japan to come to terms with Russia. 
Throughout the course of the war the German legation at 
Tokyo helped to promote that tendency by harping on the 
point that the exhaustion of both the parties in the war 
would benefit Britain. “ The war landed Japan victorious. 
The triumph of Japan offered a fresh opportunity to Bri¬ 
tain to complete her encirclement of Germany. From the 
distant outpost of the empire at Peshawarland amidst the 
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hectic preparations of an energetic Kitchener for a for¬ 
ward policy, Valentine Chirol assessed the significance of 
the defeat of Russia “The great debacle appears to have 
set in at last, and what is to be the end of it all*^ From 
this remote corner of the world one is chiefly inclined to 
speculate on the effect it must inevitably have on the 
whole Asian outlook Eliminate Russia as an active factor 
in Asian politics and the North-Western Fiontier and 
Afghanistan lose 9/10 of their importance for us As you 
know full well I am not a ‘backward’ man, but if evei 
there was a moment when we could afford to go slow 
and await developments it is surely now ’ A larger game, 
Chirol emphasised, seemed to have begun ‘ with a ven¬ 
geance” ^ 

It was affirmed that the Czar was conciliatory by tem¬ 
perament and a cue that it was a case of ‘ so far and no 
further” would help to check ‘ Russian free-lancers of 
diplomacy and of the army, who have hitherto imagined 
that we could be squeezed into impunity” The sober 
French politicians, it was added, would at last be able 
to show their ‘more impulsive fellow countrymen the 
consequences in black and white of blindly following 
Russia’s lead in the Fai East” The Germans, Chirol 
warned his friend in British diplomatic service, “play 
elaborate comedy for the benefit of pro-German British 
aristocracy and diplomats and foi a time even I was 
bamboozled by it I cannot help feeling some apprehen¬ 
sion that even your greater experience may not be proof 
against the far lavish efforts that would naturally be 
made to capture your judgement ” ^ An impression tar¬ 
ried m London that some British diplomats were much 
too disposed to lend extravagant weight to tlie soft words 
of the German emperor and the friendly private assuran¬ 
ces of his officials and “to mmimise unpalatable facts 
which happen to be at variance with them ’ ' * 

A rapprochement with Russia, it was maintained, was 
possible only in conjunction with a fair and conciliatory 
-agreement with Japan The diplomatic atmosphere was 
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rendered favourably by the Franco-Japanese concord 
which had been negotiated with full concurrence of Russia. 
Together, they marked a distinct and significant shift in the- 
trends of Russian foreign policy. It was confirmed by China 
and the Balkan states. They corroborated that the attitude 
of Russia was transforming and had already altered sub¬ 
stantially as she was being drawn “steadily nearer to us 
and away from the Germans”.It was feared that the 
virtual desertion of Persia, which the new understanding 
would mean, might pose a serious question to the Muslim 
mind. It was, however, noted with satisfaction that the 
consequence would only have a marginal effect on Indian 
opinion. Clarifying the point Chirol held: “Our Indian 
Mohammedans are in the main Sunnis and except for the 
purpose of agitation, the Sunnis will scarcely, I imagine, 
get much excited over the fate of such ‘sons of burnt 
fathers’ as the Persians.’”’^ Moreover, the configuration 
which the unrest in India had assumed underlined the 
necessity “of rallying the Mohammedans to the Raj as 
against the Hindus”.''* It was evident that on general 
grounds of policy it was worthwhile for the British to 
give Russia a free hand in Persia and “cut our own coat 
according to our very small piece of cloth”.All the same,, 
the foreign office had resolved that it must insist in get¬ 
ting "our quid pro quo elsewhere—namely, in the restora¬ 
tion of balance of power in Europe”.'*" That was the cru¬ 
cial point and it was professed that “we certainly shan’t 
get it if we play at pretending that we are getting an equit¬ 
able adjustment of our respective interests in Persia when 
we are merely adjusting ourselves to Russian exigen¬ 
cies.’”” In fact, British diplomacy was being moulded on 
the assumption that much might be conceded to Russia as 
a partner in an Anglo-Franco-Russian triplice in Europe. 
But if Russia desired to have a free hand to reinsure 
herself with Berlin and to revive the old Three Emperors' 
Alliance then no concession ought to be offered. 

Russia, however, continued to haunt the morning 
dreams of large number of British diplomats and politi¬ 
cians. Spring-Rice, for example, stressed the immense 
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possibilities of the Maj?is-govermnent in Persia and the 
harmful effects on her public opinion of an eventful parti¬ 
tion of Persia which a settlement with Russia would 
have entailed.As Spring-Rice hummed his “Persian 
:uUabies'’ ad infinitwWf Chirol made the position of 
Ihe foreign office quite unambiguous to his dear friend: 
“...Anyhow, though you may not like it, the policy of 
the F.O. is... that it aims at settlement not merely of 
Persian question, but of a whole series of questions in 
which there must be great deal of give and take, and if 
it really does lead to a permanent rapproachement 
with Russia it seems to me worth our while to give a 
good deal and lake little in the way of concrete advant¬ 
ages. Anyway whatever your opinion may be, you can¬ 
not hope to impose them on the F.O. and it would be 
great pity if you were to convey the impression that you 
are not pulling in the same direction, or pulling unwill¬ 
ingly.”^^ 

It was impossible to pooh pooh Russia as an “enemy 
factor” both in Europe as in Asia. But the situation had 
Transmuted quite dramatically. There was, it was argued, 
a fair chance of securing her cooperation in restoring the 
balance of power in Europe especially when “in Asia 
her power and possibly even her desire to do us mischief 
has been, to say the least, abated for many years to come 
under irresistible compulsion”.^ It was the duty of the 
imperial government, Chirol asserted, to spare no efforts 
to grasp her support. He insisted that the British gov¬ 
ernment ought to be prepared for some concessions to 
Russia—“concessions which we would not safely have 
made some years ago, but which we now can safely 
make.”^‘ While the diplomats (;ontinued to negotiate 
with Russia and explore fresh areas of understanding the 
experts on international relations held their breadth and 
also kept their fingers crossed. They were watching gin¬ 
gerly if a pro-German lobby in the British foreign office 
was in the ascendancy; they felt nervy at the eloqu^t 
speech of Joseph Chamberlain advocating an Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican-German alliance; Haldane’s visit to Berlin was eyed 
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by them as one “strange blunder” having sinister impli¬ 
cations; they were thrilled to find that the ‘memo’ drafted 
by the foreign office on the subject “took the gilt off Hal¬ 
dane’s gingerbread”; they felt uneasy at the persistent 
bellicosity of the military men at St. Petersburg and saw 
with dismay the attempts of Germany to placate the ill- 
informed and malleable public opinion in Britain."’ 
“Whether the agreement comes off or not it should not 
be allowed to fall through”, wrote Chirol, merely “in 
great deference to military theories. I only wish there 
were a Morley in Russia upon whom we could reckon, to 
deal with the Russian military extremists.”^'* Even if,^ 
Chirol added, all the old administrators were dead in St. 
Petersburg “signs of continued animation—muscular reac¬ 
tion I think it is called pathologically—in the extremists” 
would be felt in Russia for some time to come.^’^ If the 
British government could not reduce its army or defence 
expenditure in general, he put the case bluntly, “how are 
we to find 20 or 25 million a year for old age pension, 
and if we can’t throw that sop to the people, how is the 
Liberal Party to stop the mouths of the Labourites and 
arrest the revolt of socialism?”"^ 

From purely Indian point of view it was argued that 
the government had not until “quite recently” realised 
the magnitude of Kitchener’s scheme for redistribution of 
the Indian army and especially the growth of a perma¬ 
nent expenditure which it would have certainly given 
rise to. Chirol anticipated Hardinge when he claimed that 
in the existing political state of India an enhancement of 
her military budget would only strengthen the forces of 
disaffection. The pai-adoxical element in the whole affair 
seemed to be, Chirol contended, that Kitchener was not 
in a position to affirm with confidence that his scheme, 
even if carried out in its entirety, would really ensure 
the security of India.He contrasted this listless feeling 
of uncertainty prevailing amidst the power-elite India 
to the endemic spirit of extremism all over India not¬ 
withstanding the “skilfull manoeuvring on the part of 
the temporisers...”®® He would concur with Spring-Rice 
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that the Russian leopard had not changed its spots. But 
he hastened to add that it was perhaps too much to ex¬ 
pect that he would. What was important, he advised, was 
that “perhaps we can even afford to let him keep 
them”.'^® 

On the basis of information supplied by Nicolson and 
Hardinge, Chirol maintained that the more he watched 
tile general situation in Europe the more disposed he felt 
to welcome any understanding with Russia which should 
oiter a fair prospect of permanency on the “one condition 
that it provides a definite barrier against Russian pene¬ 
tration—peaceful or otherwise—towards our Indian fron¬ 
tiers, which will enable us to reduce the military burdens 
of India.”-’^ He learnt from Hardinge and Grey that 
Russia was prepared to consent to the terms which would 
fulfill that condition. “If so, the rest is little more than 
trimmings with regard to which we need not be hyper¬ 
critical. Thus the mirage of an irresistible Cossack 
army marching triumphantly through the formidable 
mountain barriers evanesced from the enlarged map of 
the viceroy’s foreign desk. Curzon’s ardent Russophobia 
gave way to a set of calculated commitments between the 
two allies in the East. Minto felt uncomfortable at the 
fresh, though implicit, responsibility of the Indian admi¬ 
nistration of keeping the Amir of Afghanistan in com¬ 
mand of his militant emotions. He kept on nagging 
against Russia being allowed to devour another slice of 
the Asiatic cake in Persia. Lansdowne was vituperative 
against the new treaty. Cuizon indulged in a prolonged 
denunciation in the House of Lords.’*^ But Morley had no 
patience for such obduracy; he would not allow others to 
ghostwrite the policies of the home government. A new 
working partnership between the two traditional rivals in 
the East had come to stay, and their growing cordiality 
was cemented by the common threat raised by World 
War I and Hardinge’s sympathetic demeanour. 

The opposition of the army headquarters to the treaty 
was intense. It was but natural. Kitchener, for example,, 
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shared in full measure the bigotry of the traditional Rus¬ 
sophobes in India. In May 1904 he had wondered why 
the Russians ought to have thought it wise to. undertake 
an active policy in Central Asia. They should have kept 
things, he proposed, quiet instead. Kitchener was not sure 
whether the Russians were afraid of their own subjects 
in western Turkistan excited as they were by the news 
of the reverses in Manchuria. He was inclined to believe 
that probably they were suspicious of the Amir and the 
Afghans. He would not rule out the possibility of Rus¬ 
sian countermoves in Kashgar in order to offset British 
moves in Tibet. He was perturbed that with such large 
forces in a state of preparedness the local Russian officials 
might easily strike the match and set things ablaze,"® It 
was reported much to his anxiety that the Russians were 
sending officers to survey railway extensions in Persia 
and he was nearly convinced that all these constituted a 
well-worked-out aggressive programme. Not long after 
Kitchener requested Spring-Rice to rub into people at 
home that “we ought to be ready (to meet the Russians 
militarily) without delay”."” From Simla he had been 
doing his best to push his line but over the years he had 
found it a difficult task to egg politicians on to an ener¬ 
getic policy in defence of distant imperial frontiers. He 
had already been administered a “very rude rebuff” by 
the war office for having warned it against Russian acti¬ 
vities in Central Asia. He did not think it prudent to 
repeat it once again because he had a queer feeling that 
the home government would only cavil at it and do 
nothing.^® As the British diplomacy shifted closer to the 
Russian foreign office regarding Central Asia Kitchener 
found in Spring-Rice perhaps the ablest man to advocate 
the traditional policy for the defence of the empire. He 
was not certain, however, if even a circumspect allusion 
from Spring-Rice would deter the home government from 
a policy of active alignment with Russia in Asia. “Will 
they be induced”, he pried peevishly, “to pause in their 
dangerous philandering with the bearded Cossack—or 
have they already gone too far...?”^® Indeed they had 
gone too far and crossed the Rubicon. Kitchens never- 
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theless continued to indulge in his dreams that if Russia 
“twisted our tail beyond endurance her action will, I 
think, not be received with enthusiasm in France”, and 
John Bull would certainly rise to the occasion.^^ 

While the Anglo-French entente of 1904 had covered a 
comprehensive area of friction, the Anglo-Russian con¬ 
vention of 1907 confined itself to Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet. As regards Persia, the agreement divided the 
country into three zones for commercial development. 
Russia was allocated the north and centre and Great Bri¬ 
tain the south-east, which consisted almost entirely of 
deserts. The south-west of the country was declared 
neutral. The two powers, after affirming their respect for 
the independence and integrity of Persia, stipulated that 
neither should seek concessions of any kind in regions 
coterminous with the frontier of the other. Russia un¬ 
doubtedly got the better of the bargain. 

With regard to Afghanistan, Russia undertook to stick 
to her previous commitments to treat it as being outside 
her sphere of influence and Britain reaffirmed her desire 
to sustain her own political ascendancy over Kabul with¬ 
out infringing its independence. Besides, it was agreed 
i.pon that the Russian and Afghan authorities might esta¬ 
blish direct contact with each other for the settlement of 
local issues of non-political character. They also reitera¬ 
ted their adherence to the principle of equality of com¬ 
mercial opportunity in Afghanistan. In the third agree¬ 
ment, relating to Tibet, the contracting parties recognised 
the suzerain rights of China in Tibet. Great Britain, by 
reason of geographical proximity, had a special inte¬ 
rest in the maintenance of the status quo in the internal 
relations in Tibet and its territorial integrity. 
She also pledged to abstain from all interference in its 
affairs. Both the powers engaged not to send representa¬ 
tives into Tibet or poach on Tibetan revenues in any 
manner. Besides, they avouched to deal with Tibet 
through China although in conformity with the conven¬ 
tions of 1904 and 1906 direct relations between British 
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commercial agents and Tibetan authorities were not pre~ 
eluded. 

Hardinge entered heart and soul into the spirit of the 
new arrangements. A professional diplomat he had been 
one of the principal architects of the convention and, 
more than anybody else in India, was sensitive to the 
realities of the contemporary international relations. As 
the viceroy of India he was solicitous of taking advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the new diplomatic situa¬ 
tions. Surveying the position of the British in the East 
he postulated that the internal and external situation of 
India had been significantly altered during the preceding 
ten years. He was disposed to stress what the military 
men tended to ignore: that the Russian convention was 
the greatest event of his time to influence the external 
relations of India.'' ' The Anglo-French entente in 1904 
had signalled the end of the policy of splendid isolation. 
The Russo-Japanese war had left Russia somewhat in¬ 
effective while the Russian convention completed the 
drawing of the circle round Germany, 

Hardmge would not endorse the view of traditional 
Russophobes in India that the Amir’s reluctance to sub¬ 
scribe to the convention was an insurmountable barrier 
and that the result of the treaty would be but marginal 
in ensuring British security in the East. He had no faith 
in such a narrow construction being placed on the treaty. 
He was confident that so long as Russia agreed to regard 
the portion of the convention relating to Afghanistan as 
binding upon her it mattered mighty little whether the 
Amir approved of it or not.'** Similarly, the Persian sec¬ 
tion of the convention, he maintained, was fully operative 
although it was still to be recognised by Persia. The 
existing diplomatic situation did not encourage Hardinge 
to anticipate any major operation beyond the British 
frontier in the near future. There was likelihood of in¬ 
significant pin-pricks in the Persian Gulf area.*'^ But the 
achievement of the convention had been fundamental. 
The Afghan ruler, he asserted, could no longer play off 
Russia against Britain.** The Amir was aware of the 
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potentialities of the Anglo-Russian convention which 
might lead to the partition of his country. Even so, if 
a war was forced upon British India by Afghan pro¬ 
clivities, Hardinge was prepared to meet the situation. In 
such a conimgency, he lelt, the Amir might be brought to 
reason if Kandahar was held, the frontier tribes were 
chastened and the border routes were blockaded.^'* 

The viceroy held that since the days of Curzon the 
situation of India had been reversed. It was the internal 
condition which was the cause of serious anxiety.In 
1903 Kitchener, responding directly to the increasing ten¬ 
sion between the two powers, had carried out a project 
for launching British military offensives in Central Asia. 
Its important aspects were concentration of troops on the 
frontier; strategic military constructions; ammunition 
columns; reserves of men, horses and guns; and the main¬ 
tenance of the army for mobilisation at a moments 
notice.^'* As a result, the divisional areas of India, it was 
estimated, would have been left in a dangerously weak 
position. Hardinge concluded that it was a matter of 
amazement that a strategic railway centre such as Delhi 
should have remained vulnerable. It was also patently ab¬ 
surd to station a considerable number of troops at a place 
like Quetta, where their presence had no significant mili¬ 
tary importance, specially when they could have been 
more advantageously placed elsewhere for internal secur¬ 
ity.’^ With the relaxation of mutual suspicion and the re¬ 
cession of danger since 1907, Kitchener’s programme had 
become dated. “My own opinion is”, Hardinge wrote, 
“that the danger of a Russian invasion having been, for 
the time being at least, removed, there is no longer 
sufficient reason for the heavy military expendi¬ 
ture that was necessitated by preparations to meet 
the armies of a first class power.All that the 
British in Indi^ bould expect was possible inroads 
from Afghanistan and China, and Hardinge assert¬ 
ed that it was not necessary to retain so large 
an army involving heavy military expenditure to encoun¬ 
ter either of the comparatively “uncivilised powers”.'^^ 
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The core of Hardinge’s argument had been that the 
changed international situation no longer justified the 
maintenance of a first class army. “Is there any sane 
person”, Hardinge retorted in reply to the opposition of 
the army high command, “who thinks that with the out¬ 
look before us we can continue to maintain this propor¬ 
tion of expenditure on our military budget?”®^ 

The convention inaugurated an era of co-operation be¬ 
tween the two traditional rivals. There were still some 
uncomfortable and well-founded moments of doubts. But 
both the home and the Indian governments made specific 
efforts to strengthen the spirit of the convention. In 
September 1912 the British foreign office seemed disposed 
to consent to the return of Mohammad Ali, the deposed 
ruler, to Teheran. It would have led to “the final conso¬ 
lidation of Russia’s control over northern Persia”.Both 
Crev/e and Hardinge were not pleased with an olive- 
branch policy. 'Tt is a poor outcome of the convention”, 
Crewe wrote sharply, “if things so end, because it is ap¬ 
parently identical with what would have happened if 
there had been no convention.He was distressed by the 
possible adverse impact of the restoration of the ex-Shah 
throughout the Middle East. The convention would then 
appear to be futile, and “we would consequently look such 
utter fools”, wrote Crewe in agreement with Hardinge, 
“that the step should be avoided at almost any cost.”'’^ He 
believed that the Russians might be persuaded not to 
press the deposed Shah’s claims if anybody else could be 
found. 

The viceroy agreed with the secretary of state that 
attempts ought to be made to place the British in a 
stronger position as regards the neutral zone. He was 
determined to hold out as long as he could against any 
scheme to pacify the south by occupying it. But if the 
north had to be annexed by the Russians, Hardinge was 
unable to reconcile himself to the official assertion that 
“it should be impossible to build up a buffer... in the 
south”.®® On the contrary, Hardinge was keen to devise 
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a joint plan affecting Persia which would have given Rus¬ 
sia a freedom of action in the north in exchange for a- 
formidable barricade in the south. So far as Russia was- 
concerned this would have offered her merely some peri¬ 
pheral advantages while it would have ensured British, 
position in the south-east. Hardinge pleaded that such an 
arrangement could be effected without the formality of 
an entente or a promise to maintain Persian integrity. 
Crewe took note of his opinion. He acknowledged that 
there were good reasons for strengthening Persia and, if 
such an attempt failed, for “collaring all we can for our¬ 
selves”. But there was no satisfactory argument, he 
was to agree with Hardinge, “for breaking the eggs and 
then getting no share of the omelette”.”" He, therefore, 
proposed that if northern Persia were absorbed by Russia,, 
one might discover the ways of building up central and 
southern Persia into a plausible autonomous zone. “Must 
we finally play”, Crewe mused, “the part of the carpenter 
to the Russian Walrus?”"’ 

Hardinge agreed with Crewe that Britain ought to have 
a native Laden la at Lhasa instead of a regular agent. But 
he was not inclined to pay a heavy price in Persia for a 
minor concession in Tibet. Crewe and Hardinge had. 
agreed to keep a high line with the Chinese about it and 
“threaten them pretty sharply, if necessary”."^ They, 
however, contested the overbearing attitudes of Grey and 
Haldane. They believed that there was no serious diffi¬ 
culty m coming to terms with China. Crewe maintained 
that it was an error to be stiff over Chinese control over 
Tibet in view of the regular importation of Russian arms 
through the northern route.®'’ In Kashgar, it was believed, 
Russia did not have any ambition of her own. She was 
merely determined to keep China out of Siberia. Hardinge 
was serious about putting a stop to the King of Nepal’s 
ceremonial visit to China. He was not apprehensive about 
China being a real danger to Nepal. But such visits, he 
insisted, could be misconstrued owing to Nepal’s weak¬ 
ness. In fact, with regard to minor problems confronting 
the convention Hardinge was fairly pragmatic. He was^ 
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eager, for example, to ensure that the Persian complica¬ 
tions should be considered separately and that tfiey could 
not be lumped together or treated as a pawn in a game 
along with Tibet and Kashgar. 

The home government responded favourably to the 
viceroy’s advice. In September 1912 SazanofE met Crewe 
leaving a favourable impression on his mind. It appeared 
to Crewe that the Russians felt quite helpless on Afghan 
frontier matters and would appreciate any assistance from 
the British on that account. As a quid pro quo Sazanoff 
was willing to extend concessions in Russian Turkistan. 
Hardinge took note of “the rather surprising emphasis” 
with which Sazanoff disclaimed interest in Kashgar. It 
was equally obvious to him that the Russians did not 
honestly care about British activities in Tibet.Both 
Hardinge and Crewe felt that Sazanoff was apprehensive 
of the “jingoes at home”, who might accuse him of giving 
the British some advantages without adequate returns. 

Crewe would have liked to make the situation easier 
for Sazanoff. He was also pretty sure about the urgency 
of restraining the Amir with respect to the constant irri¬ 
tation caused by overzealous Afghan officials on the Rus¬ 
sian frontier. “It will certainly be desirable”, Crewe 
urged Hardinge, “if you can (do so) because it would 
lubricate all the remaining questions.” He was convinced 
that although the Amir was a “spoilt child” his “nursery 
must not be swept away for fear that he may lose his 
temper”.*'^ “The Russians could not and would not see”, 
he wrote, “why his position differs from that of a Turki¬ 
stan Khan, and on our side we suffer from not being able 
to put a sufficient screw on him at need.”®® But Amir’s 
position, as he saw it, was no longer dovetailed with the 
Russian understanding, however convenient it might have 
been in earlier days. 

With regard to Chinese Turkistan the Russians gave 
categorical assurances against interfering with its admi¬ 
nistration. They claimed that all their interests in that 
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direction were located along the northern boundary of 
Turkistan by the Kuldja and Hi rivers in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Russian administration. Crewe was 
assured that the Kashgar and Kashmir frontiers were 
most inaccessible from Russian Turkistan and the Rus¬ 
sians disclaimed all interest there. He, in turn, impressed 
upon Hardinge that it was merely the ill-treatment of the 
Russian traders at Kashgar which had led to the concen¬ 
tration of their forces on the frontier and that the Russian 
government had no intention of leaving them there. “In 
no part of Chinese Turkistan’’, Crewe persuaded Hardinge 
to believe, “there would be any question of a Russian 
move without informing us before hand.”'**’ 

Even over the status and position of Tibet the agree¬ 
ment had been substantial. Sazanoff had assured Crewe 
that they had no desire to enter it. As a matching res¬ 
ponse the British government promised to refrain from 
doing so. Crewe confessed that posting of a British officer 
at Lhasa as agent would not be worth the risk. He, how¬ 
ever, made it quite clear that the government of India 
would regard with concern a Chinese encroachment of 
Tibet. It was, he argued, necessary for them to know 
that was happening in Tibet from reliable sources. The 
Russians were inclined to agree with the British in prin¬ 
ciple. But they emphasised that it was desirable not to 
introduce any formal change in the convention. Instead, 
they suggested that the British ought to seek information 
from Tibet privately. Crewe rebutted that any action 
taken by the government of India in order to counter a 
possible Chinese aggression, apparently contrary to the 
convention, would excite public opinion in Russia more 
intensely than “if it were modified in cold blood to 
a slight extent”.The Russians disputed the position. 
They had made no protest, Sazanoff reminded, at the 
strong remonstrance of the government of India to China 
and if, as a sequel to a Chinese advance, the Indian gov¬ 
ernment were to occupy the Chumbi valley, he assured 
once again, not a word would be uttered. The Rus¬ 
sians offered to adopt a similar flexible .postyre in res- 
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ponse to a possible rectification of the Nepalese frontier.’^ 
Both Hardinge and Crewe were satisfied with the effect 
of a series of frank discussions with the Russians. Har¬ 
dinge, in particular, was convinced that Russia wanted to 
work along with Britain and not against her. That feeling 
grew stronger and increasingly effective by 1914 when 
Europe and the Middle East were plunged into the World 
War I. 

There were moments when the convention spirit had to 
encounter rough weather. Thus, when Meshed was bomb¬ 
arded in 1912 by the Russians, Crewe was eager to im¬ 
press upon them the strength of Muslim feelings through¬ 
out Asia in condemnation of the action. Under his pres¬ 
sure the Russians transferred their restless officer, Dabija, 
from the Persian frontier while Sykes was removed by 
the British from Persia primarily to assuage Russian 
susceptibilities.^' Crewe was considerate enough to ac¬ 
commodate the Russian complaint that the British had 
failed to discharge their obligation of keeping the Afghan 
Amir in check."^ Hardinge was finicky. He was sensitive 
about the insistence of the Russians on placing new obli¬ 
gation .s on the government of India with regard to Afgha¬ 
nistan. Sazanoff had suggested that the British ought to 
persuade the Amir to act in a neighbourly spirit with the 
Russians on the northern border. Hardinge, however, 
thought that this might involve Britain in some pesky 
problems. The established policy of the Afghan govern¬ 
ment, he held, had been to maintain a position of neutra¬ 
lity with regard to its dealings with Russia and Britain. 
He realised that the Russians would not make any con¬ 
cessions to the British elsewhere unless the latter could 
obtain for them a change of attitude on the part of the 
Amir.’^'* 

By November 1912 Russia made attempts to force the 
hands of the Indian government in adopting a firm stand 
against a threatened Afghan delinquency. They espied a 
mischievous intent in the Amir’s refusal^ to cooperate on 
certain problems connected with locusts, irrigation and 
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plague epidemic around Herat. Hardinge descried in 
these protests a fresh move to gain a foothold in Afgha¬ 
nistan. He believed that Russian anxiety was based on- 
flimsy grounds and preferred to recommend, with an 
air of detachment, that the Amir was not disposed to en¬ 
tertain any interference with the water rights of north¬ 
ern Afghanistan or an invasion of Herat by medical doc¬ 
tors accompanied by armed cossack escorts.'^® He was 
convinced that unless the Russians obtained some sort of 
satisfaction in northern Afghanistan it was futile “for us 
to ask for any modification of our status in Tibet”. 

In 1911 the home government had decided to evacuate 
Shiraz and probably, Isfahan, Yazd and Kerman. Har¬ 
dinge was quick to prognosticate anarchy in central and 
southern Persia. “I do not think”, he protested, “that we 
can allow our influence and position in southern Persia to 
be wiped out by the Kashgais or anybody else without 
our obtaining compensating advantages.”^* By March 

1912 he was relieved to know that the foreign office was 
beginning to make out that the policy of masterly inacti¬ 
vity in southern Persia would not pay. His disgust at 
Persian truculence was intense. “The Persians appear to 
think a good deal of their own prestige, which I should 
imagine is quite non-existent.”'^^ If the British were to 
have no participation in the Baghdad Railway, Hardinge 
underlined, it became all the more necessary for them to 
obtain a satisfactory quid pro quo in the Persian Gulf.*^ 
It was, he thought, possible to obtain that price because 
Turkish interests in the gulf had been of a purely formal 
nature. Persia, however, continued to remain pro-Russian 
and Hardinge pulled a long face. He was far from satis¬ 
fied with the British position there. In order to stabilise 
British hold in southern Persia he advanced in March 

1913 the idea of the formation of a military force officer¬ 
ed by British personnel in the service of the Persian gov¬ 
ernment.**^ 

In summer 1913 a fresh initiative was taken by Crewe 
to enter into a conversation with the Russians on Tibet,. 


rc-2 
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Afghanistan and oiher allied subjects. He had agreed 
with Hardinge that the altered political position of Tibet 
occasioned by Russian activities in Mongolia and renewed 
Chinese interest in Lhasa necessitated a new set of rela¬ 
tionships in that area.'’^ Hardinge maintained that it had 
affected British interests adversely because Tibet was 
coterminous with India and Lhasa was only 160 miles 
from the frontier of Bhutan and 190 miles from East Ben¬ 
gal. I is proximity, he claimed, entitled the British to a 
free hand in Tibet. While Britain was to demand prepon¬ 
derant influence in Tibet the Russians were to be skilfully 
denied even the right to appoint an agent in Lhasa, 
in return, he was disposed to offer the Russians tae 
right to consult the local government at Herat regar¬ 
ding border disputes.^^ Besides, he was convinced that 
the proposal of a joint commission was worth pursuing 
and might be considered favourably although Afghan 
opinion on this question ought to be ascertained.'’* 

With regard to Persia, however, Hardinge was opposed 
to the idea of dealing with Russia’s proposal for a modi¬ 
fication of the neutral zone. “I need hardly remind you”, 
he held firmly, "that we shall be very sensitive about 
any increase of the Russian sphere in the north-east cor¬ 
ner of Persia.”'^'’ He was apprehensive that the Russians 
might be anxious to prolong and extend their sphere 
somewhere towards the gulf—an attempt which he had 
determined to resist. On the proposal of the Trans-Per' 
Sian railway Hardinge agreed with Crewe that the pres¬ 
sure of military advisers against British participation was 
not irreproachable. He thought that they were short¬ 
sighted since the alternative line suggested by them would 
strengthen the hands of the forward party in Russia 
who would see in it a renewed impulse of hostility on 
the part of the Indian government. It was believed that 
the construction of a line from the Russian to Indian 
frontier and the institution of a railway system was in¬ 
evitable unless Persia was destined to remain a "barba¬ 
rous desert”.Hence, he profferred a sjoggestion that it 
would be better to secure a least harmful alignment and, 
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in this context it was considered desirable to have the 
gulf and not Karachi as the terminous of this railway 
connection. 

Hardinge’s positions in all these matters were faithfully 
reflected in the Central Asian dialogue which was for¬ 
mally inaugurated in May 1913. The India office desired 
to concentrate attention on Tibet. In the first place, it was 
uneasy about the hoity-toity attitude of the Chinese to¬ 
wards Tibet. Secondly, the advanced position adopted by 
Russia in Mongolia ipso facto altered the position of Tibet 
itself. “The Tibet about which we agreed in the conven¬ 
tion”, Crewe maintained forcefully, “is not the same 
country as the Tibet of today. That Tibet was hinged on 
isolation, which we desired to maintain. This Tibet, with 
sovereignty claimed by China and with easy access by a 
1-iigh road from Mongolia, is different.”'^® The important 
quesiion which vexed the Briiish government was whe¬ 
ther if it desired to place an agent at Lhasa it should ne¬ 
cessarily argue against the Russians doing likewise. 
Crewe, in particular, was not in favour of being squea¬ 
mish about it. He was inclined to assert steadily British 
interests in Tibet primarily on geographical grounds.^'’ 
There was, however, considerable misgiving in the cabi¬ 
net. Moriey would not touch Tibet with even “the largest 
01 barge poles” and would ‘‘almost have a fit at the sug¬ 
gestion of a British representative.Grey was not fa¬ 
vourable to the proposal as it might prompt Russia to 
ask for a corresponding benefit with unlimited prospects 
of friction. Under the pressure of the foreign office Har- 
dinge modified his stand and conceded Russia’s discre¬ 
tion to appoint her own representative at Lhasa. But the 
Tibetan situation assumed new dimensions uninfluenced 
by the diplomacy of the foreign office."^ Chinese inter¬ 
vention in Tibet compelled the government of India to 
insist that “we must intervene” and “maintain our special 
interests. 


With regard to Afghanistan the British government 
had so far denied all reported frontier incidents although 
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Crewe believed that these complaints were not* unauthen¬ 
ticated rumours. In view of repeated insinuations he in¬ 
sisted that one could not advance in perpetuity the inap- 
proachability of the Amir as a convenient excuse for in¬ 
action.^' In fact, Crewe went a long way to accept and 
forward the proposal that the Amir ought to be sounded 
out about the establishment of a permanent tripartite 
commission of enquiry into disputes and incidents.*'^^ 

Thus, despite occasional tensions, misgivings and border 
incidents the home government as well as the Indian 
administration managed their way through the mass of 
Russophobe official agitators. By May 1914 Hardinge was 
to report optimistically that the Russian government 
proved to be fairly accommodating with regard to an 
arrangement respecting Tibet. The Russian proposal re¬ 
garding a tripartite commission, he thought, was fairly 
tempting though it had to be explained to the Amir. With 
regard to the proposed partition of Persia, he believed 
that it would only bring India increased anxiety and 
heavy burden. He agreed with Crewe that if the British 
could effect a slight modification of their sphere, get local 
police trained by British officers for the protection of oil 
wells and hold the islands at the entrance of the gulf 
they would have secured a very strong position in the 
south."® 


Persia, Tibet and Afghanistan confronted the imperial 
powers with extraordinarily difficult questions. The 
matter was rendered complicated because of the strong 
objection of the Indian administration to a forward 
policy into which, it was alleged "Russia apparently 
is doing her best to push us.”"® But the viceroy was 
determined to pursue British interests with circums¬ 
pection. Hardinge was not oblivious of the implications 
of the general advance of Russia in Asia undertaken 
"under the guise of friendship and in agreement with us”. 
He regarded that Russian encroachments had created 
"really a very serious situation”."^ Although the Anglo- 
Russian convention upheld Persia as an independent en- 
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tity on the map it was impossible to blink at the fact 
that it was another long step towards partition. It was 
"absolutely bound to come some day”, but he insisted 
that it was ‘‘our duty to do our very utmost to postpone 
it.”’’^ Hardinge did not look forward to welcoming that 
spectacle at all. But what struck him as essential was 
the maintenance of friendly relations with Russia and a 
settlement between Russia and Persia in agreement with 
Britain and not in opposition to her. “Otherwise, I fear 
we shall be left in the lurch.”®® 

In fine, all through the period of the Blue Book there 
existed a correct and cordial understanding between 
Russia and Britain. They made successful strides to 
gauge and appreciate their mutual interests in Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and the Middle East. Hardinge took 
special care to impress upon the Russian consul in Cal¬ 
cutta that every.effort would be made to retain the confi¬ 
dence of Russia.^®" The Indian government was sincere 
in its efforts not to excite the jealousy of the Russians. As 
the Turks and the Germans sent emissaries to Afghani¬ 
stan with a view to raising a holy war against Great 
Britain and Russia.^*’^ Hardinge refreshed the Amir’s 
memory about the propriety of observing strict neutrality 
in face of complete unity of objectives between the Indian 
and Russian governments. He was anxious to assuage the 
apprehensions of the Russian government by backing 
Habibullah up in his resolution to maintain a policy of 
non-alignment despite the blatant propaganda by the 
mullas in support of Turkey and to restrain the ambitions 
of the semi-independent governors of his state.^®^ This 
was ensured by stationing on alert a sizeable section of 
Indian army all along the frontier, by taking firm action 
against tribal inroads, by a liberal donation to the sardars 
and an increased subsidy to the Amir.^^** In 1913 in the 
face of a serious threat of insurrection on the north-west 
frontier the Russian consul advised an extension of the 
Indian frontier in order to incorporate the tribal belt with¬ 
in India and desired that such an extension would help to 
solve the perpetual law and order problem on the fron- 
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tier. In any case, he thought, such would be the pattern 
of things to come in the near future. 

Hardinge reciprocated warmly to the Russian good¬ 
will. He allowed the Russian consul to stay in Delhi 
during the period of war, accorded him semi-diplomatic 
status in preference to the other trade representatives and 
made him a direct means of communication between him¬ 
self and the Russian government.The understanding 
between the two powers did not confine itself to Afghani¬ 
stan. There was extensive cooperation between them 
against the revival of pan-Islamism and Indian national¬ 
ist agitation. They took special care to share notes on 
possible intrigues and conspiracies against the European 
empires in Asia.^”'* Both the governments were conscious 
of the presence of a spontaneous reactive tension in their 
respective foreign departments against each other, still 
surviving as a bitter hang-over of traditional rivalry. 
The new relationship called for careful nursing. Both 
London and St. Petersburg dreaded the probability that 
the treaty might turn out to be still born. There were 
some anxious moments but there was no dearth of un¬ 
feigned concern to ensure that the treaty developed into 
a viable compact. It was not to become a procrustean bed 
either. Their endeavours were fruitful and a feeling of 
cordiality, sympathy and mutual assistance replaced the 
sense of suspicion, jealousy and hostility which had mar¬ 
ked the relationship between the two governments for 
over a century. 


II 

R ussia was still ruled by the Romanov monarchy. 
“Its Byzantine autocratism, officially adopted by the 
Muscovite Czars at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, subdued the feudal Boyars with the help of the 
nobility by making the peasantry their slaves, and upon 
this foundation created the St. Petersburg imperial ab¬ 
solutism.”^®’^ Its nobility never rose to full heights; its 
clergy was content with its role as the spiritual menial 
of the autocratic state; its cities were centres of consump- 
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tion rather than production; its economy subject to the 
dominance of foreign financial and commercial capital 
and its bourgeoisie was politically isolated. The self-con¬ 
tradictory position of the Russian stale was manifest as it 
rushed ahead to associate itself with other powers in the 
World War I waged for world domination; though not 
competent in industrial and economic polentialicics ic 
joined the scramble of advanced capitalist countries for 
market and empire.’"^ 

Prussia was far irom being a European stale. Moscow 
and St. Petersburg had an oriental iiavour about them. 
A perceptive observer in the early twentieth centuiy 
wrote to his friend m London from the shores of Caspian: 
“Only II days and how far London seems! In fact, ever 
since Moscow I have been in Asia. It is certainly one of 
the really wonderful cities I have seen in some respect, 
and. . . more barbaric even than Peking. Imagine a great 
struggling city of brown and green roofs covering an area 
greater than Paris, out of which emerge more than 2000 
churches and convents—each church and convent crown¬ 
ed with from 3 to 9 bulbous shaped domes many of them 
heavily gilt and almost all others painted in vivid green 
and blue and above each a shining gilt cross—some 
60,000 of them at least in all. Just substitute a Crescent 
for a Cross and you could not but believe yourself in the 
heart of Asia. And, one has somehow the feeling that the 
Cross is merely an accident and fails even to disguise a 
spirit as alien to our own Western civilisation as the Cres¬ 
cent itself. But what does strike one in Russia is the 
tremendous uniformity of the vast country—a sort of 
cast-iron uniformity—upon which the whole Russian sys¬ 
tem is built up. We must have travelled some 2000 miles 
from the Polish frontier to the Caspian and except in the 
Caucasus, every village and every town we passed whe¬ 
ther in the west, in the centre or in the south, seemed to 
be cast exactly in the same mould; every man, woman 
and child had not exactly the same features, but the same 
expression and, allowing for differences of class and 
occupations, wore exactly the same clothes.It was 
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believed that the ’'great uniformity” was largely artificial. 
What intrigued the British observer was whether it could 
last. The large numbers of prison vans carrying fVien “not 
of the ordinary criminal type”^^® filled Chirol with un¬ 
canny feeling. A mysterious process of change was afoot 
under the apparently placid surface. 

Nabokov and Lisovskii, intelligent observers with in¬ 
sight, represented the social milieu of its ruling class, 
which in the dawn of a modern history had been “too 
unripe to accomplish a reformation”, and when the time 
came for leading a revolution it was found to be “over 
ripe”.“^ Representing the interests of the most autocratic 
government in Europe, they were emotionally aligned 
with the ultra-conservative segment of the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy. The rise of the ‘Young Turk’ nationalism in 
Turkey, the majlir. revolution in Persia, the new mili¬ 
tancy of the Indian unrest, the matured self-conscious¬ 
ness of Sun Yat Sen’s China, the Samurai resurrection of 
an industrialised Meiji Japan and the pan-Islamic reju¬ 
venescence reflected to their regiment minds the pros¬ 
pect of an uncertain future having rather incomprehen¬ 
sible ramifications. Valentine Chirol captured the spirit of 
a bewildered westerner in the wake of these disruptive 
forces: 

“How vastly different is the spectacle which the Orient 
today presents, from the Atlantic shores of Morocco 
through Africa and right across Asia to far-off coast of 
the Pacific. All along that far flung lines its people are 
being roused from a long, lethargic slumber by masterful 
impact of the Occident itself. They have begun to ques¬ 
tion and to challenge western supremacy, economic and 
material. They are resuscitating memories, something 
quite mythical, of former greatness and legends of long- 
forgotten nationhood. They are rallying dormant forces of 
ancient and deep seated civilisation—sometimes more an¬ 
cient than our own—and still vital. They are refurbishing 
the armour of military faiths with a religious fervour 
which the Occident has long outgrown. They are borrow¬ 
ing new weapons, even from the Occident’^ own arsenal 
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.and invoking against it its vaunted principles of nation¬ 
alism and self-determination.”^^^ In India Butler, Mes- 
ton, Craddock, Sydenham and others accustomed to the 
autocratic ruling impulses of an irresponsible govern¬ 
ing class, had found the problems presented by new India 
equally perplexing. 

British public opinion with insignificant exceptions 
had, by the turn of the century, fallen for the charms of 
jingoism; there was a remarkable euphoria as it 
applauded Kitchener’s audacity at Fashoda, follow¬ 
ed with gleeful curdosity the concerted European assault 
on Peking in 1900 and extended warmly its support for 
the Uitlanders’ cause in South Africa.In the face of 
rising militancy in the ranks of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the growth of the swadeshi and boycott strategies, 
the ascendancy of political terrorism and the anarchist 
movement the selfrighteous autocracy of the ICS was 
imparted with a fre.sh spurt. What had appeared to be 
a pure clash of personalities and a tug of war be¬ 
tween the civil and military authorities under the two 
masterful personalities of Curzon and Kitchener, gradu¬ 
ally developed into a definite conflict between two ways 
(though not quite incompatible systems) of ruling the 
empire. The most conspicuous feature in the controversy 
was that Kitchener received overwhelming publicity both 
in the press and parliament and struck a sympathetic 
chord in the hearts of even some circumspect administra¬ 
tors and ministers both in Calcutta and London. He had 
continued to correspond with Morley and the war office 
and was toying with a “plot to invade Indian patronage” 
much to the discomfiture of Minto and Morley alike. 

He briefed the influential journalists on the content of 
the Anglo-Russian convention, felt uncomfortable at the 
sight of a rapproachement between the traditional adver¬ 
saries in the East and confuted its exigency through the 
columns of respectable journals. Kitchener, however, was 
more than an arch conspirator given to backstair intri¬ 
gues. He represented the racial arrogance of the ruling 
<*ommunity, its utter contempt for liberal democracy at 
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home, its opposition to all forms of Indian dissent, its an¬ 
noyance with the prospect of any cordial social relations 
between the rulers and the ruled, its determination to hold 
India under military boots, its attempts to frustrate any 
attempt to offer concession to the limited aspirations of 
men like Gokhale and others and its general belief in the 
ineificacy of Hardinge’s policy towards the Indians which 
appeared to it as a series of betrayals of the British cause. 
Kitchener had a wide audience; racial arrogance and 
supreme authoritarianism were held on leash by the Bri¬ 
tish power elite, both in Indian and Britain, to bark at 
and, if necessary, bile the growing forces of Indian na¬ 
tionalism and its hesitant allies in Britain. They were 
indignant at the increasing extension of democratic aspi- 
raiions in Britain. Even Minto and Hardinge doubted 
the validity and relevance of ruling India through the 
Briti.<-,.h parliament.Minto had been compelled to ap¬ 
preciate, despite initial reservations, the pluck, grit and 
fortitude of military men, and Kitchener found for him¬ 
self a forceful military lobby to recommend that he suc¬ 
ceeded Minto.'*" It was not a played-out force and Morley 
found it difficult to overcome that pressure blessed as it 
was by the emperor of India. 

Self-government, majority rule and legal and political 
equality between the ruler and the ruled had become 
somewhat teasing legacies of nineteenth century liberal¬ 
ism especially when the British statesmen v/ere called up¬ 
on to apply them beyond the confines of western societies. 
“One thing is certain’’, Morley recalled an axion of Bri¬ 
tish political processes, “that I should be guilty of folly 
if I were to feel bound to apply the catchwords of our 
European liberalism as principles fit for an Asiatic con¬ 
geries like India.He and his generation were largely 
influenced by Charles Dilke whose Greater Britain had 
integrated British nationalism with radical sentiments and 
ideas of racial inequality along with Darwin and Spencer’s 
biological principles of natural selection. India, according 
to Morley, was a geographical expression, inhabited by 
various ethnic stocks and held together by ^British impe- 
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rial hegemony. “For a score of centuries”, he expatiated, 
“the Hindoos have bribed and taken bribes, and corrup¬ 
tion has eaten into their national character so deeply that 
those who are tne best judges declare that it can never 
be wa....xeci ou.. ’’ ’ I.^^^rley, .;Iinto, iiardmge, Montagu 
and a handful of British cfficj.als, w ho contributed more 
than anybody eise to the development of British attitudes 
towards India during the early decades of the twentieth 
century, believed in the importance of the empire as a 
necessity “at certain stages of civilisation and the world's 
progress”.^-’ Gladstone had grafted onto this strain of 
British liberalism an element of a Christian sense of su- 
peiiority. Thus, while exercise of despotism over the 
Christian and “civilised” people of Cyprus ought to be 
resisted, such a form of government could safely be re¬ 
commended to the people ci India, Egypt and Singapore. 
Christianity and progress, according to the imperial ideo¬ 
logues of the early twentieth century, were inter-depend¬ 
ent as “a universal law, for all times, all states and all 
societies”.^-’ They did not approve of transplanting Bri¬ 
tish institutions across St. George’s Channel. They de¬ 
tested and summarily rejected the futility of the attempts 
of the British do-gooders to quench the insatiable thirst 
of the “constitution mongers” in India. Of course, the 
rulers would condescend to throw some crumbs from 
their hallowed constitutional table to the hungry Indian 
nationalists, especially if such gestures could be helpful 
in manipulating the loyal opposiiion of Gokhale in his 
encounters with the uncompromising militancy champion¬ 
ed by Tilak.'*^ British interests were identified with the 
welfare of the people of India and the vvell-being and in¬ 
terests of the inarticulate masses of India were to be de¬ 
fined collated, sifted and assessed by the British admini¬ 
strators then becoming increasingly intolerant of the “crisp 
English accent” of the Congresswallahs. Their prescrip¬ 
tion for Indian unrest was neat and limpid: limited free¬ 
dom, certain franchises and certain privileges; but no 
attempt to graft British liberal institutions onto Indian 
society, which was to be given a constitutional framework 
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that would churn morbid ancient memories and aggra¬ 
vate inherent traditional hostilities. 

It is small wonder that Nabokov and Lisovskii seemed 
fairly involved with the European mission in Asia. They 
were seriously concerned about the future of the Euro¬ 
pean empires. The emergence of Japan had adversely affec¬ 
ted the supremacy of the white race. “That supremacy”^ 
Chirol exclaim&d, “when I was young, was as exiomatic 
as any axiom in England. From the dawn of history, so 
far as we are concerned with history, the white race had 
been supreme... The history of civilisation such as we 
understand it, had been made by the white race only, and 
the white race having universally accepted Christian 
forms and beliefs... accepted axiomatically that civilisa¬ 
tion, in the evolution of which Christianity had played a 
very great part, could be appanage only of Christian 
peoples... In Japan—for the first time, the yellow race— 
a non-Christian race claimed a share of our western civi¬ 
lisation and the right to be treated on equal terms with 
the white nations and the Christian nations without 
changing their colour of skin or surrendering their own 
religious beliefs and traditions.’’^--* Japan had shaken the 
faith of imperialism in its sense of invincibility. Its con¬ 
fidence quivered at the sight of a resurgent Asia. Its 
publicists shuddered at the thought of the liquidation of 
the empire. Its administrators wobbled on their unsteady 
legs. India was Britain’s chief imperial concern; it was 
the principal hinge on which the whole imperial system 
turned. It was its halting place, the springing board and 
the primary operation theatre. Curzon must have shared 
the feelings of Lancashire, Whitehall, the Fabians, the 
pro-consuls, the ‘pioneers’, ‘guardians’ and ‘politicals’ alike 
when he said: 

“If you were to save your colony of Natal from being 
overrun by a formidable enemy, if you want to rescue 
the white man’s legations from massacre at Pekin, and 
the need is urgent, you request the Government of India 
to despatch an expedition, and they despatch it, if you are 
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fighting the Mad Mulla in Somaliland, you soon discover 
that Indian troops and an Indian General are best quali¬ 
fied for the task, and you ask the Government of India to 
send them; if you desire to defend any of your extreme 
outposts or coaling stations of the Empire, Aden, Mauri- 
tious, Singapore, Hong Kong, even Tien-tsing or Shan- 
hai-kwan, it is to the Indian army that you turn; if you 
want to build a railway to Uganda or in the Soudan, you 
apply for Indian labour. When the late Mr. Rhodes was 
engaged in developing your present acquisition of Rhode¬ 
sia, he came to me for assistance. It is with Indian coolie 
labour that you exploit the plantations equally of Deme- 
rara and Natal; with Indian trained officers that you irri¬ 
gate Egypt and dam the Nile; with Indian forest officers 
that you tap the resources of Central Africa and Siam, 
with Indian surveyors that you explore all the hidden 
places of the world.”’"^ The loyalty of that India could 
not be permittexi to be sapped. The British empire in 
India was essentially based on force and, if necessary, it 
had to be sustained by force. 


The Russian consuls valued the dynamics of the system. 
They were inclined to view Hardinge's policy ‘as going too 
far’ in conciliating Indian interests.^-’ They sympathised 
with the widespread feeling held in the Indian adminis¬ 
tration that the efforts of the London government to com¬ 
mand the policies of the viceroy of India would certainly 
lead to a catastrophe and a gradual extinction of the Indian 
empire. Nabokov dreaded, as did Butler, Meston, Crad¬ 
dock and Sydenham, the disquieting prospects of the 
‘Young Turks’ of the League driving the Muslims to a 
position of confrontation with the Raj in concord with the 
dominant voice of ‘Hindu’ nationalism. He seemed to 
imply that the old guards of the League ought to be coax¬ 
ed, cajoled and even wheedled to assert themselves against 
the self-destructive politics of the young Turks. Even the 
presence of Indian members in the legislative council, po¬ 
litically and numerically still very innocuous, was viewed 
with utter contempt.^-^ The viceroy’s “deep and burn¬ 
ing” sympathy for the Indian cause in South Africa, he 
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was apprehensive, might paralyse the ruling impulses of 
the conquerors. The close collaboration beeween Har- 
dmge and Gokhale was followed with uneasy suspicion 
The viceroy’s policy of conceding to the demands of the 
somewhat obstmate Muslim and Hindu opinion, his fri¬ 
endly overtures to the Indian intelligentsia, his favourable 
response to the demands for the Indianisation of admi¬ 
nistration and extension of education to the Indians evok¬ 
ed mixed feelings. As Hardinge continued to temporise 
with public opinion, Nabokov complained that ‘the pat in 
‘he tad; policy' had gone Loo far, that the viceroy s at- 
lernp. to placate native opinion and to gilt his adrninis- 
I a..on with cheap popularity would erode the mystique 
of the ruling classes and his sympathy for Indian educa¬ 
tion would encourage an increasingly restless class de¬ 
manding better positions and greater participation in the 
administration. Nabokov was to assert that the bulk of 
the administrators in India were united in their opposi¬ 
tion to iiardinge's perspective and the Russian consul was 
inclined to agree with that majority. Yet there was some 
confusion in his reaction: he was at once both indignant 
at and appreciative of Hardinge’s moves. His diehard 
autocratic impulses found a sympathetic affiliation with 
conservative officialdom in India: his long-term perspica¬ 
city approved of Hardinge’s statesmanship, Curzon and 
Kitchener between them represented the position of ideo¬ 
logues of imperialism. Hardinge was to administer it in 
an age of despair. Imperialism was to adjust itself to the 
agitations and demands of Kipling’s lesser breeds. It had 
to maintain itself. 


Ill 

11 WAS a period in which British imperialism made 
■ renewc-'I offensives against the Indian economy. The in¬ 
flow of Eritish capital swelled phenomenally; new areas 
of plantation, industry and banking were brought under 
its control; it demanded favourable considerations from 
the government for its necessary expansion and prompt¬ 
ed London financiers to invest in India. Curzon had en¬ 
couraged them. The interest which they represented, he 
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had assured them, were “commensurate with the whole 
field of economic development upon which the future 
prosperity of the country largely depends. The state 
machinery was periodically geared to meet their require¬ 
ments. An expensive colonial administration and army, 
the system of direct transfer to Britain, the ‘home char¬ 
ges’ and an intricate system of economic contrivances for 
pumping profit out of India convey only a fraction of 
what India was called upon to pay for the maintenance 
of the empire. 

Free trade, absence of protection, the linking of the 
rupee with the pound sterling, the consolidation o± the 
economic power of the landlords and mone^/lenders, the 
emergency of a new landlord class, periodical famines 
and epidemics together with continuous rising prices and 
shrinking opportunities were some of the parameters of 
that economy. The tax system was regressive. Land re¬ 
venue contributed one third of the total revenue, customs 
and central excise about one seventh, while income tax 
provided two to three per cent. Despite increasing de¬ 
mand for education and other social services and great 
concern exhibited by successive viceroys only a nominal 
c'mount was spent on it.'''" In April 11112 Sydenham made 
the position of the government quite clear on the subject 
m the face of nationalist clamour for compulsory free 
primary education. ' I trust ’, he wrote referring to Har- 
dinge’s proposal for enhancing the grant for it, “the in¬ 
crease will not be too rapid otherwise there will be 
immense waste.”'"^ 

The railway programme was becoming increasingly ex¬ 
tensive primarily under the influence of the British mer¬ 
cantile community both in Britain and India. In accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of Thomas Robertson and, 
then, of James Mackay expenditure on railway construc¬ 
tion got a further stimulus. Significantly enough, only a 
small part of this allocation was spent in India and even 
that amount was largely consumed by European-control¬ 
led firms. Outlay on irrigation, which might have result¬ 
ed in a net increase in revenue, continued to remain 
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minimal and, even after the publication of the report of 
the irrigation commission, public investment in 1913-14 
was Rs. 48.4 million in sharp contrast to Rs. 230.6 million 
on railways. Despite the Mackay committee’s report in 
1908 prescribing £ 9 million as the safe borrowing limit 
for the government of India in the London market the 
annual average loan raised was much smaller. Hardinge, 
inspite of being faced with the demands for imperial de¬ 
fence, was debarred from resorting to it.’’^' The pattern 
of trade was equally interesting. There was no import 
du;y of any significance that protected the Indian indus¬ 
try. India was the principal market for the cotton piece 
goods of Lancashire. She, however, continued to retain 
a substantial export surplus with continental Europe and 
the United States. Free trade served Lancashire but “it se¬ 
cured the interests of the imperial system as well”.^'^"* It 
is the second feature which may explain partially the op¬ 
position of the home government to the demands of fiscal 
autonomy in India. ^ 

There was no coordinated industrial policy and the at¬ 
tempt of the Madras government to initiate experiments 
in various industrial enterprises had met with the uncom¬ 
promising hostility of Morley. Hardinge realised that 
technical education could only be relevant if it was relat¬ 
ed to the policy of industrial development. He even talked 
about the experience of Japan where pioneer factories, 
managed by foreign experts and controlled wholly or par¬ 
tially by the government, had preceded by some years 
the state policy of promoting scientific and technical edu¬ 
cation. It was evident that without state guidance, 
direction and encouragement there was no prospect of 
Indian capital making fruitful investments in industry. 

It is obvious that the attitude of Hardinge towards 
industrialisation was superficial, and largely a political 
pretence. The correspondence between Clark, a member 
of the viceroy’s council, and Hardinge amply illustrates 
this point. The war h£\ing stimulated Indian aspirations 
in many directions, including the econorftic sphere, Clark 
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thought that it might be of excellent effect if the govern¬ 
ment was to appoint a commission to suggest whether, 
under the existing circumstances, new openings for the 
investment of Indian capital could be indicated; and if so, 
in what manner the government could direct and en¬ 
courage industrial development without modifying the 
existing fiscal policy.^^^^ Hardinge was not favourable to 
the suggestion. Time, he said, was not suitable for an 
enquiry on the future of Indian industrial endeavours as 
the war was liable to continue for long with trade dis¬ 
organised, the commercial world in a state of panic and 
doubt, and finance subjected to serious disturbance. But 
the main argument was that India was an essentially 
agricultural and not an industrial country and he had 
serious doubts whether she could ever become the seat of 
large and important industries. Besides, state aided in¬ 
dustries were practically the same as protected industries 
which, according to the British political economy for India, 
was a forbidden ground. Clark was compelled to re¬ 
treat and was obliged to agree with Hardinge. He was 
aware that India would never become an industrial coun¬ 
try in the sense that the United Kingdom or Germany 
were. Besides, he doubted whether it would be “to her 
best interest that she could do so”. But all the same, he 
thought, with state patronage she, as a great producer 
of raw material, might as well develop a higher degree 
of mechanisation and specialisation primarily in the field 
of small scale industry with a view to raising the stand¬ 
ards of living and reducing dependence on agriculture and 
monsoon. Clark was promptly snubbed. In short, 
it was a classic case of a colonial economy. All forms 
of her economic life were subordinated to the interests of 
Great Britain and the empire. 

The government of India would not hesitate, if it was 
found necessary, to intervene in the economic activities 
of the Indian people. Necessarily, that intervention was 
conditioned more by political rather than purely economic 
considerations. In his advocacy of the removal of the 
excise duty on cotton, Hardinge was primarily politically 

rO""-“3 
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motivated. He had made it quite pellucid to the secre¬ 
tary of state that he together with Fleetwood Wilson and 
Clark constituted a strong free trade party in the council 
and that they could always carry the day.’^'* But he was 
piqued by the ever growing and pronounced protectionist 
tendencies in the country linked to Indian nationalism. 
Against the background of this trend questions of duties 
and excise had become delicate issues demanding tender 
and discreet handling. Otherwise, Hardinge admonished, 
‘We may give an opening to an agitation against us in 
which we might find all parties united as was not the 
rase in any other question.’”'*' 


Morley, a confirmed free trader, appraised the value of 
all that Hardinge had to say about the difficulties of up¬ 
holding free trade principles in India. He was also con¬ 
fident that it was inevitable for a combination of forces 
to emerge in India against a free trade policy."^ Richie, 
the under secretary of the India office, made no bones 
about the patent political content of the controversy. He 
argued that the problem was not necessarily peculiar to 
a free-trade government. On the contrary, it was cha¬ 
racteristic of any colonial economy. He detected that 
‘•protective India” had been worked up on the theme for 
political reasons in the sense that the demands for pro¬ 
tection were not pressed upon exclusively on economic 
grounds. The problem of enforcing free trade in India 
seemed to Richie, himself a free trader, "a matter of poli¬ 
tical expediency comparable to a policy of enforcing mono¬ 
gamy”.'** The intensity of public involvement in the 
issue was adequately gauged by Richie who concluded 
that the abolition of the cotton excise would never be 
permitted as long as Lancashire lasted.''** 

The controversy between Bonar Law and Crewe over 
the application of unbridled free trade in India is an 
indicator of British attitudes. Reviewing the economic 
standing of British India, Bonar Law held that British 
position in India was not based on a gonsistent set of 
principles. He argued that the government had been main- 
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taining that since Britain was a free trade country 
the Indians ought to levy an excise duty, which they did 
not want, so that there would not be any “hardship against 
Manchester goods”. He contested the merit of the po¬ 
licy. He was pragmatic and would have liked his govern¬ 
ment to adopt a more outspoken pcs lure. It should de¬ 
mand candidly, he advised, that it had claims on India 
because it had rendered her immense services. Therefore, 
it ought to maintain without any touch of hypocrisy that 
it was entitled to fair play in the Indian market. If the 
Indians wanted to levy tariff, he insisted, they might do 
so against the rest of the world but they must remain a 
iree trade country to Great Britain which, in turn, would 
reciprocate a similar altitude towards India.^^^’ 

Crewe realised that such a policy would be resented 
and would cause an unprecedented strain on Indian 
loyalty to the empire. He pointed out that the protec¬ 
tionist demand in India was a claim against the mother 
country for she was by far the greatest competitor of 
Indian manufactures. Although the British stand could 
not be dictated by the demands of the protectionists it 
should look, Crewe bragged, “logical, consistent and dis¬ 
interested”.'^' He would, therefore, take the stance nei¬ 
ther of a romantic ideologue, nor of a practical imperialist 
and certainly not that of a consummate free trader. "We 
can point out that we reject the fiscal expedient of pro¬ 
tection for our own people at home”, Crewe wrote, “be¬ 
cause we disbelieve in it and regard it as inexpedient and 
unjust everywhere.”''^'' How else, he quipped, would it 
“be found politically possible to maintain the Government 
of India’s official opposition to the introduction in India 
of a tariff comparable to the tariff in self-governing domi¬ 
nions”? Bonar Law’s scheme, if implemented, he predic¬ 
ted, would lead to the formation of an imperial zollverein 
and India would be asked to take a position in it which, 
compared to some other dominions having control over 
their own purse, would appear to her to be both insignifi¬ 
cant and servile. Crewe added that if the propo¬ 
sal for free trade, as suggested by Bonar Law, was asso- 
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ciated with claims on India’s gratitude for past services it 
would tantamount to a political indiscretioh of severe 
magnitude. "Anyone who knows the spirit of modern 
industrial India will assure Bonar Law of that.”^^® 

The distinctive features of the Indian tariff system, ac¬ 
cording to Crewe, were its low scale and moderation of 
the rates of general import duties; the absence of any dis¬ 
crimination between British and foreign goods, thus mak¬ 
ing the import tariff imposed for revenue purposes only; 
the excise duty being equal in amount to the import duty 
on cotton piece goods when there existed extensive com¬ 
petition between British imports and the produce of Indian 
mills; and the fact that machinery was admitted largely 
duty free. These features, Crewe asserted, would not be 
found in any protective tariff, and were in entire accord 
with free trade principles. “Incidentally”, he underlined 
though somewhat cursorily, the system was “very valuable 
to British manufactures.”’’’® Defending the existing fiscal 
pattern, Crewe maintained that the British producers sup¬ 
plied the great bulk of imports to India. It was estimated 
that of the whole import trade nearly two thirds repre¬ 
sented products of British origins. Besides, “if we confine 
attention to those branches of import in which the British 
manufacturers compete with the foreign manufacturers, 
the supremacy of the former is found to be overwhelm¬ 
ing.On the basis of this predominance of British im¬ 
ports, Crewe argued that the Indian revenue would lose 
heavily if British imports were exempted from duty while 
foreign goods were still taxed. Bonar Law’s scheme, Crewe 
was eager to establish, would be injurious to the Indian 
revenues and Indian sentiments and would offer no coun¬ 
terbalancing advantages to Indian entrepreneurs in Great 
Britain. 

The official discussion over the fiscal relationship be¬ 
tween India and Great Britain confined itself to these 
lines. Significantly enough, the positions held by both the 
groups were located within one strategic consensus; the 
retention by Britain of the commanding height of Indian 
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economy. In the face of the growing protectionist demands 
in India, the government of India time and again grum¬ 
bled and sought concessions for the Indian entrepreneurs 
especially in the field of cotton manufactures. But it was 
obliged to honour the conclusion of Curzon’s famous des¬ 
patch that the government of India had very little to gain 
in return for fiscal concessions on its part and that it had 
“a great deal to lose or risk”.^^^ short, the problems of 
India’s industrial development and the demand for state 
patronage met with casual indifference on the part of the 
government. Its response was, at best, one of tactical 
pis aller. 


No attempt was made to bring about an economic inte¬ 
gration of the country. In particular, there was no central 
bank. In the absence of industrial banking in India the 
commercial banks were allowed to engage in short-term 
lending which, owing to the extreme variations in the 
short-term lending rates of the Presidency banks, margi¬ 
nally affected the long-term investment in industry. Be¬ 
sides, the Presidency banks extended their exclusive at¬ 
tention to the well established European houses. The 
failure of a number of Indian banks such as the People’s 
Bank, the Indian Specie Bank and the Credit Bank of 
India during the banking crisis of 1913-15 could primarily 
be attributed to the absence of a banker’s bank. Neither 
the leading banks nor the government stepped forward to 
provide these with the necessary accommodation or to 
guide them in their normal business. In short, there was 
no official direction or even sympathy for such native 
ventures. In particular, in the Punjab, the crisis hampered 
trade seriously and a large portion of the urban middle 
class was hard hit.^"’'* It was intelligible to all that the 
crisis gave a setback to the growing Indian desire to “in¬ 
vest rather than hoard”; yet the government was not pre¬ 
pared to be exhorted. It was preoccupied during the crisis 
in its attempt to exonerate itself from all chivvying res¬ 
ponsibilities. Its attitudes remained cynical and detached. 
Its assessment of the managerial abilities of Indian finan¬ 
ciers and bankers continued to betray a callous arro- 
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gance.^'"’'* The ''brightest gem of British Empire”, as Curzon 
had termed India, had been consecrated by Mayo as ‘‘our 
national character’’. In a moment of despondency Hardinge 
betrayed an uncomfortable truth; India was Britain’s 
milch-cow. A serious apprehension was creeping into the 
official mind. Industrialists, financiers, merchants and 
politicians alike were discomposed and often anguished 
by the intriguing question: would Great Britain retain 
its economic empire? Indeed, the Raj was still flamboyant 
and extrovert: it was making bold adaptations in its im¬ 
perial policy in response to Indian situations developing 
fast on inconvenient lines. But the uncertainties inherent in 
the situation were reflected in Chirol’s gloomy forebodings. 

“I have been looking into some of the statistics of our 
cotton exporters and I had not realised to what an ex¬ 
tent they are dependent upon the Asiatic markets. It is 
perfectly appalling—^at least for any one who believes, as I 
do, that within a relatively short time all these markets 
will slip away from us. We know what Japan has already 
done. What China is preparing to do and what India would 
do tomorrow if she were allowed to. The real strain upon 
the relations between East and West will come, I am con¬ 
vinced, from economic competition—and the West is bound 
to be beaten in the long run. I ought to have laid more 
stress on that in my 'Indian Unrest’—but the worst of this 
wretched Tariff Reform Vs. Free Trade controversy at 
home is that one cannot talk about economic questions 
without being suspected of wanting to make capital for 
one or other of such causes.”^®” It was a sombre caveat 
nailed on the walls of the Whitehall 

IV 

T he structure of the Indian government under the 
India Act of 1909 contained all the essentials cf an 
authoritarian colonial administration. It was an auto¬ 
cracy of a viceroy who governed directly over three fifths 
of India’s territories and two third of her population, and 
indirectly, through political agents over the remaining two 
fifth of her territories under native statei^with one third 
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of India’s population. The viceroy at the centre and the 
governors of the larger provinces were assisted by legis¬ 
lative councils-. These were merely consultative bodies 
whose deliberations had no binding authority on the exe¬ 
cutives. The nominated members, both British and Indian, 
formed the majority while the minority was elected 
by restricted franchise. The electorate was obliged to vote 
according to their religious professions through a system 
of general and reserved constituencies. Finally, there was 
the veto of the executive exercised periodically to insure 
consistency and uniformity in policy-making and also in 
the legislative processes. With limited franchise, circum¬ 
scribed authority and the official (i.e., nominated) mem¬ 
bers orchestrating the debates there was an artificial air 
about the proceedings of the legislative council of the 
viceroy. It was a platform of little consequence and the 
deliberations were marked by a frantic effort on the part 
of some members to appeal to the galleries and native 
press. Emphasis on fluent oration was the normal attrac¬ 
tion and it excited even more amusement than the comic¬ 
ally officious countenance of the nominated members in 
their formal morning-coats. 

The remarkable innovation of the Act of 1909 was the 
introduction of reserved constituencies for the Muslims 
in keeping with the "political importance’’ of that com¬ 
munity. It was an accepted creed of the officials that 
no scheme of reforms could thrive in India if it failed to 
secure the approval or at least the willing acquiescence 
of the Muslims. The objections raised by that commun¬ 
ity, it was admitted, were belated. But they were weighty 
enough not to be rejected outright. With regard to the 
machinery of election, Morley observed that their ex¬ 
postulations scanned the problem extensively and raised 
a wider issue, namely whether even if the electoral ma¬ 
chinery proved to be thoroughly satisfactory, the represen¬ 
tation of the Muslims as a whole might still prove to be 
inadequate.^®®' An electorate based on numerical consider¬ 
ations, it was held forth, did not really correspond to the 
realities. It was insisted that if all non-Muslims were 
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counted as Hindus for the purpose of election it would 
ignore an essential facet of Indian life that there were 
millions whom the high-caste Hindus would refuse to 
touch and to whom “it would therefore be essentially un¬ 
fair to have represented by highcaste Hindus.There 
was a wider gulf, it was officially alleged, between the 
high-caste and low caste Hindus than between the former 
and the Muslims, To give the Hindus the benefit of an 
enormous preponderance was therefore to offer them, they 
seemed to maintain, an unfair advantage over the Mus¬ 
lims. The government was sensitive to the force of the 
arguments of the Muslim community. The administrat¬ 
ors prattled them approvingly on all possible occasions. 
Minto, Morley, Dunlop Smith, Butler, Hardinge, Syden¬ 
ham, Montagu, Crewe and Chirol certified the probity of 
the demands of the minority community, endorsed the 
official assessment and sanctioned the policy worked out 
in the reforms of 1909. To some the revamped political 
formula presented a paradoxical situation and caused a 
spooky feeling. Chirol wrote: ' We cannot possibly base 
an electoral system on the caste system of India, since 
one of our chief objects has been to break down the caste 
barriers. It would be almost equally difficult to find suit¬ 
able representatives for the low caste Hindus amongst 
their own ranks. The practical solution which appeal¬ 
ed to both Morley and Chirol appeared to be “to reduce 
Hindu representation in proportion to the numbers which 
had hitherto been wrongly classified as Hindus and to 
give the latter nominated representation who would, for 
the most part, probably be officials.It might lead, it 
was perfunctorily conceded, to a marginal adjustment of 
Muslim representation. 

The government, however, felt foxed by the alacrity with 
which the Congress welcomed the reform proposals. The 
spontaneous positive response of the Congress began to 
tell on its nervous anxiety. “The leopard does not change 
his spots in a day’% Chirol sneered, “and if the reform 
schemes have been so cordially endorsed by the Hindus, 
it may very well be that they see in them jtlst the very 
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advantages for their own community which alarms the 
Mohamedans.”^®^ The dangers which would ''attend any 
delegation of the powers hitherto reserved for English¬ 
men in India should it prove to ensure solely to the bene¬ 
fit of one section of the p)opulation”, he pontificated, “are 
obvious—especially when we remember that for the 
maintenance of our rule and the preservation of in¬ 
ternal and external peace in India, we relied mainly 
upon that community which would, it is argued, find itself 
placed in a position of inferiority.”^®^ He reminded that 
the viceroy had engaged himself two years earlier, “aga¬ 
inst the very thing which the Mohamedans now declare 
the reform schemes to be doing'’, and such a pledge could 
not be allowed to go unredeemed. It was also appre¬ 
hended that the extended power of criticism and pos¬ 
sibly of obstruction given to the non-official Indians would 
render government more difficult than in the past. Chirol 
stressed the immediate requirement of the services of men 
of ‘picked ability’ and ‘backbone’ who ought to be requisi¬ 
tioned for the Indian civil services. “If opportunities are 
to be given to the natives of fully ventilating their real 
or legitimate grievances in India”, Chirol pleaded, “the 
Secretary of State ought to set his face absolutely against 
the system of heckling them in the British Parliament, 
which has grown up during last few years. . • Continuous 
collusions between Cottons and Robertsons over here and 
the Babus in India would be simply fatal.It was cau¬ 
tioned that the grit of British administrators would cer¬ 
tainly be put to a severe test and the India office cind gov¬ 
ernment of India would have to stand up for their own 
men in India with more steadfastness than had frequent¬ 
ly been the case in the past. 

Hardinge, however, found much to his surprise that the 
legislature was “very easy to manage, very courteous 
and very well behaved”. The members of the vice¬ 
roy’s executive council established cordial relations with 
some of the important members of the assembly. Persua¬ 
sion, concession on minor points, constant contact and social 
intercourse, firmness on essentials and readiness to take 
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them into confidence were the methods applied to win 
them over. The non-official members were ei^couraged 
to talk “as much as they liked”. Even resolutions, not 
acceptable to the government, were allowed to be in¬ 
troduced in the assembly which was sought to be trans¬ 
formed into a platform to air grievances. The general 
idea, which was being developed and fostered, was to 
convince them that they were being listened to.^*^® Hard- 
inge hoped that his legislative council was being decor¬ 
ated with some democratic and popular frills. The coun¬ 
cil would soon, he anticipated, replace the Congress as a 
public platform, excel it in social importance and sabot¬ 
age its political legitimacy. Assessing the role of his 
council, he whispered: 'Tt is a great safety-valve for 
them to be able to air their views in order that they may 
be reproduced in the local press of their various provin¬ 
ces.”^'’^ He pshawed at the democratic aspiration of the 
Congress and continued to deflate the growing idea 
that the assembly might develop into a parliament. He 
did not make himself “cheap” during the sessions by con¬ 
tinued presence and frequent participation. During the first 
session of the assembly he spoke only once during the 
Seditious Meetings Act when intervention became neces¬ 
sary.^"” The viceregal dignity was singularly maintained 
in all its studied insularity. 

The Seditious Meetings Act was a test case of Hardinge's 
deft handling of his assembly. In view of the probability 
of an emeute in the country, the re-enactment of the 
Seditious Meetings Act had become indispensable. The 
local governments were almost unanimous about the 
necessity of the bill.^"^* There was a firm opinion, however, 
in favour of strengthening the Police Act as a feasible 
compromise. Indeed, Hardinge was confronted with three 
alternative courses. He was convinced that the re-en¬ 
actment of the bill in its existing form would have pro¬ 
duced a “flood of bitterness and resentment”. To drop the 
bill once and for all would be to act against the seasoned 
opinion of the provincial governments. Thus, he was in¬ 
clined to introduce an amended bill, the exist^mg Act being. 
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too harsh, for which he made every effort to ensure the 
support of the Indian members of the assembly. “What I 
should like to be empowered to do”, Hardinge confided to 
the secretary of state, "would be, in winding up the de¬ 
bate on the bill when it comes before the Council, to 
announce that the Government of India are ready to meet 
the Council half way and to place their confidence in the 
Indian people by withdrawing the application of the Act 
from the whole of India so long as calm prevails and no 
seditious meetings are held.” Thus the government would 
be authorised, Hardinge felt, to impose the Act, if neces¬ 
sary, on selected districts. He had consulted Gokhale and 
Sinha on the matter. Both of them had pledged their 
support to bim.^‘^ There was, nevertheless, a determined 
opposition against it, and it was decided that the members 
would be invited to offer amendments, pre-arranged in 
consultation with the government, which would be in¬ 
corporated as concessions. "The Indians”, Hardinge de¬ 
fended his tactical line, “are a very impressionable race, 
and I believe that putting them on their trust and taking 
them into one’s confidence would have a very good effect 
and declaration in this sense would largely remove the 
general hostility that is now felt, on sentimental grounds, 
to the Seditious Meetings Act at present in force.”^’^^ 

V 

T he periodical durbars, where the viceroy surrounded 
himself with the regalia and pageantry of a feudal 
past, attended by native chiefs of various ranks and hon¬ 
ours, were designed to quicken the heart of a conservative 
India. The world of the native states provided the spect¬ 
acle of a frozen medievalism with all its macabre distor¬ 
tions. These principalities varied in their sizes and dimen¬ 
sions and in their wealth and poverty. Apart from very 
loose supervision by the British agents, largely limited to 
political control and scrutinising the minimum standards 
of law and order and public utilities, they were uniform¬ 
ly authoritarian. The proclamation of V..ctoria had as¬ 
sured them of their integrity in normal circumstances 
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and over the years British paramountacy over them was 
upheld and enforced. Lytton’s idea of a privy council of 
princes had not materialised, but the Indian States had 
been integrated into the as the bulwark of its strength 
and stability. Some of the rulers were truculent and 
Baroda gave Hardinge much trouble.Many showed 
interest in upgrading the standards of their administra¬ 
tion. Bikaner, Mysore, Hyderabad and Patiala excelled 
others in offering what was considered a humane piece of 
paternal concern for their people. 

Curzon had irritated many of them by his constant 
pedagogy about their responsibilities and obligations. In 
the Delhi durbar of 1903 they had been watched closely 
and were made to realise their inferior position in rela¬ 
tion to the imperial pro-council in India. It was Curzon’s 
durbar, and the princes’ camps were kept unhonoured by 
the much coveted royal visits. Minto had retained a 
sullen distance from them.^^^ Hardinge endeared himself 
to them with warm-heartedness. Bikaner, in particular, 
could claim his special affection. The viceregal visits to 
their courts resplendent with feudal gallantry, surrounded 
by the glittering costumes of the notables and the hectic 
schedule of elephant march-past, duck-shooting and big- 
game hunting, enthralled the chiefs. Bikaner, Jaipur, 
.Jodhpur, Kashmir and Mysore became the financiers of the 
Hindu university movement,^while the Nizam was en¬ 
couraged to provide an alternative Muslim centre to 
Aligarh. 

Trying to rouse their spirits in support of the Emperor 
on the occasion of the durbar, Hardinge conceived the 
idea of offering the King’s commissions to the sons of the 
native chiefs. “I do not in the least doubt”, Hardinge de¬ 
clared, “the loyalty of the Ruling Chiefs as a whole. As 
a class they are eternally loyal, their interests being ex¬ 
tremely bound up with the British Raj and there is 
every reason for their continuing so, as long as we show 
ourselves strong,. When we show ourselves weak, God 
help us: For every oriental looks towards the rising 
sun!””8 
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The viceroy asserted that the confidence and loyalty of 
the princes signified the stability of the empire and no 
one should ever misunderstand or misuse it in the coun¬ 
try. It was the failures of the British government in not 
fulfilling its promise, he claimed, which was regarded by 
some as a sign of weakness and of mistrust. The experi¬ 
ment of appointing Indians in the civil service and judici¬ 
ary had more than justified itself. “Are we to advance the 
theory’’, Hardinge squibbed, “that the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs and young nobles are less worthy of our trust and 
confidence than the native civilians and pleaders?’’^’® He 
decided not to present a disagreeable official countenance. 
On the contrary, he hoped to encourage a generous spirit 
to govern his treatment of the chiefs. He was satisfied with 
the expediency of a friendly and favourable overture to 
the princes. Such a shift in British policy would have 
cemented their loyalty. However, despite Hardinge’s 
sincere recommendations, the royal commissions could not 
be conceded to the Indians. Even so, the Indian royalty 
responded warmly to the viceroy’s impeccable deportment. 
The Delhi durbar of 1911 set a different convention as the 
viceroy accepted invitations for shooting from native 
princes. New Delhi offered open space for the palaces of 
the native feudatories on the periphery of the govern¬ 
ment buildings giving them a definite place in the im¬ 
perial scheme of things. A more durable contact between 
the metropolis of the Raj, Hardinge remarked, and the 
native states could now be maintained.^®^ The ruler oi 
l^ysore was accorded with a much sought-for reward 
with a higher status.^*''' As the World War I loomed on the 
Indian horizon the states rose spontaneously to the oc¬ 
casion. Guns, rifles, carriages, cavalry, regiments of troops, 
and even bodyguards, together with financial assistance 
from the chiefs, lay at the doorstep of the viceroy.'®® Prin¬ 
ces volunteered their personal services in the front, 
feudal India overwhelmed imperial India. In an at¬ 
mosphere of loyalty and confidence, of sacrifices and re¬ 
wards, a new relationship was being mooted. Ideas had 
begun to take shape and concrete suggestions were now 
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made to inspire the chiefs to aspire for a more Rational 
position in the imperial system. 

Accordingly, Gwalior convened a conference of the 
high chiefs in Delhi in March 1913 as the first of the meet¬ 
ings to be held periodically in order to “consolidate the 
bond between the states and the government” and to 
strengthen the unity of the empire. The conference re¬ 
called the suggestions of the secretary of state of 1908 for 
an organisation of the ruling chiefs which had received 
scam attention from Mimo. It reiterated that in view of 
reforms, the rise of “democracy” and the middle class, 
which was ''intolerant of and unsympathetic to the chiefs”, 
the states as "the pillar of the Throne” could not be 
underestimated. The conference underlined the utility of 
the Indian aristocracy, which had been respected and 
revered by the common people. In face of the ascendancy 
of “new demagogues” the princes felt unnerved as they 
were exposed to the danger of “being left behind” and 
“shut out altogether”. “We do not wish to become mere 
puppets”, they declared. They were petrified by the pro¬ 
spect of sharing the fate of some of the European counter¬ 
parts.They claimed their say in the affairs of India. 
They were critical about the existing practice of dealing 
with matters regarding native states in the legislative 
councils without reference to them. They were pricked 
by the incongruous position in which they were placed: 
although they commanded one third of the territories of 
India they were not proportionately represented in the 
councils. They were sceptical about the credibility of the 
middle class professionals as a viable political force. The 
rulers, they reproved mildly, could not sit with the new 
class because in such a contingency they would be swamp¬ 
ed altogether by democracy, and with them would fade 
away “the true Indian self-government”, the product of 
thousands of years of evolution on indigenous lines. 
The conference upheld the rights of the chiefs to be heard 
in imperial matters and it maintained that they ought to 
be given an opportunity for consultation and ^discussion. It 
realised that a sudden announcement of a council of prin- 
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ces might be impolitic. But it urged that an inception on 
right lines might be initiated by the creation of a secret¬ 
ariat on a permanent basis at the conference of chiefs’ 
colleges. The secretary might be called periodically for 
consultation and reference might be made to the chiefs 
on any matter in the imperial legislative council which 
concerned them.Although the memorandum of the 
conference might have contained from the official point of 
view "a good deal of rubbish”,the pith and marrow of 
the whole poper appealed to the viceroy.’''’* The idea was 
to hold an informal conference among themselves on ques¬ 
tions affecting them and their interests, in the following 
March the chiefs’ conference met in Delhi. Hardinge was 
elated. 'Tt was a g^’oat success.”””* He calculated that 
the procedure of consulting the chiefs on matters affect¬ 
ing their own states could be advantageous and prudent. 
The princes felt honoured as it was interpreted by them as 
a recognition of their cooperation in the good government 
of India. A new personality of the states as a part of a 
future federation of the Indian empire was being born: 
the idea of the Chamber of Princes v’as being forged 
along with it. As early as 1903 Chirol had recognised, as 
he travelled through the “gem of Rajputana” appreciatin.g 
its “white marble palaces floating on azure lakes under 
stately banian trees and feathery palms,” the firm loyalty 
of some of those conservative chiefs to the British Raj. 
That loyalty, Chirol commented confidently, "is a singular 
thing”.”'' It was secure, safe and stable. Nevertheless, 
there was another India that Hardinge had to encounter. 
It was substantially different from the one that he nursed 
in that romantic "old world bits of India”. 


VI 

T he INDIA of Gokhale and the moderates stood not 
very confidently on the fringes of an India disturbed 
by the so-called extremists, the anarchists, the Ghadar 
revolutionaries and the 'Young Turks’ of the League. 
Indian unrest in the twentieth century was more uncomp- 
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romising than in the nineteenth, Swaraj and pari-Islamism 
were fiercely pitted against imperialism. The lower middle 
class was being gradually drawn into the arena of national 
politics. They read the Jugantar, Karmajogin, Kesari and 
Comrade. Aurobindo, Pal, Tilak, Kharparde and the Ali 
brothers provided them with a course of action and an 
ideology which constituted—despite official crackdown— 
an undercurrent of militant nationalism. The League and 
the Congress were veering round to ascertain the neces¬ 
sity of a united front. Middle class politicians took to 
trade unionism and organised strikes began to paralyse 
sections of the Indian railways, the textile and jute in¬ 
dustries. War raised prices. Japanese competition disturb¬ 
ed Lancashire and Ahmedabad alike. It was still a limited 
politics. The uncertainties and tensions in the life of the 
middle class were reflected in the restricted programme 
and circumscribed horizon of the national movement. In the 
ultimate analysis the programme of both the moderates 
and the extremists betrayed a remarkable myopia re¬ 
flecting their striking class positions. 

Income from land provided the means for their west¬ 
ern education which was the source of their social status 
and eminence. Even in the late nineteenth century op¬ 
portunities for employment were shrinking. Despite the 
proclamation in favour of equality among subjects, 
British policy was committed to a programme of scanty 
rewards and restricted promotions for the Indians. The 
consequent unrest grew out of a deeply felt sense of in¬ 
justice. The concern of the early nationalists about the 
poverty of India was strong. Yet the Bhadraloks, the 
Chitpawan Brahmins and the Ary a Samajists alike con¬ 
tinued to view British rule as a progressive phase in 
Indian history.^®^ British liberalism had left, through its 
educational programmes in India, an abiding impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the nationalist leaders. 
They, as a result, failed to explain the diachotomy be¬ 
tween this essentially liberal impulse and the overwhelm¬ 
ingly authoritarian regime in India. Although they were 
not reconciled to the situation, they had opted for peti- 
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tions rather than agitations to redress their grievances. 
Dadabhai saw in the drainage of Indian wealth the cause 
of Indian poverty and lamented the 'un-British British*^ 
rule of India/*'^ Surendranath Banerjee exerted himself 
selflessly in order to get the age qualifications of Indian 
candidates in the civil service examination relaxed.^®^ 
There were, however, some new stirrings and the na¬ 
tional consciousness was being gradually transformed ir> 
a qualitative way. Romesh Dutt had offered a programme 
of a nascent Indian industrial class; state patronage and 
protection were his themes. There were a few industries 
but there was a fairly organised demand for their official 
encouragement.’***^ The Russo-Japanese war was an ex¬ 
ternal impetus while the partition of Bengal was the 
necessary catalyst. In the wake of this renewed excitement,^ 
two groups emerged in Indian political life: the mod¬ 
erates, led by Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendra Nath Baner¬ 
jee and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a constitutionalist group 
of politicians who were opposed to drawing the masses to 
politics, which, according to them, was essentially an elitist 
game; and the extremists, led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Laia Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal, who minced no 
words as to the futility of a docile evolutionary pro¬ 
gramme. They had a strong lower middle class appeal 
which was often drawn from religious and obscurantist 
emotions. 

After the Surat split the Congress platform was brought 
under the command of the moderates led by Gokhale^ 
who laboured ceaselessly to humanise politics and society, 
to extend the area of cooperation between the rulers and 
the ruled, to discover new opportunities for social ser¬ 
vice and social reform and to hammer out the necessary 
political compromises to resolve conflicts between the gov¬ 
ernment and Indian opinion.The political reformers in 
India, according to Gokhale, were the natural allies of the 
Liberal Party in Britain. "We in India”, Gokhale claim¬ 
ed, "are struggling to assert in our country these very 
principles which are now the accepted creed of the Lib¬ 
eral Party in England. Peace, retrenchment and reform 
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are our watchwords, as they are yours. Gokhale was 
moraliy outraged by the partition of Bengal. He was in¬ 
clined to insist that the episode was conducte'^ “in the 
dark" and was essentially a political blunder.He be¬ 
lieved that when the whole matter was brought to the 
notice of British public opinion they would rise as “one 
man and put an end to these Russian methods of admini¬ 
stration’’.-"" He would recommend suvadeshi "as a patri¬ 
otic movement which had become an “overmastering 
passion” with the Indian people “as it is in Japan”.He 
thought that boycott had been resorted to in “sheer des¬ 
pair”. He hoped that Lancashire would pay “attention to 
the question” and would exert its influence in favour of 
the Indian interests.^"^ He would not agree with any form 
of boycott adopted as “vindictive desire to injure a na¬ 
tion”.'"'^ The attempt to extend the economic boycott in 
Bengal to a national boycott of all things British was not 
acceptable to him. It meant, Gokhale declared, “not only 
Swadeshism in the industrial field, but a comprehensive 
boycott against everything English—^English goods, gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges, government service, hono¬ 
rary offices and so forth, so that the points of contact be¬ 
tween the government and the people should be those of 
violent hatred.”-"* The Indian National Congress, Gokhale 
reiterated, had no aspirations except such as might be 
realised within the British empire.-"^ 

The moderates, though in command of the Congress or¬ 
ganisation, were definitely on the decline in political in¬ 
fluence. They ceased to offer a political alternative to the 
much flaunted constructive swadeshi. Gokhale deplored 
the sharp edges of the government’s policy which had 
turned the extremists into a party of “active enemies of the 
national constitutional movement”.^"" He was inclined to 
admit the fact that the moderates, then placed between 
the officials and the extremists, did not have “the neces¬ 
sary public spirit and energy of character to hold together 
effectively for long”.-"’’^ Constitutional reform was the 
only way out of the impasse. Early in December 1908 
Gokhale had got a “most kind, ready and patient hear- 
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jng" from Morley. He had warned the British public that 
without reform the extremists would take full advantage 
of the crisis in political life and "confusion, dianger and 
ruin would follow”.In a sense, the Morley-Minto Act 
came to the rescue of the moderates. Impatient of the 
ascendancy of the extremists, Gokhale made a compro¬ 
mise with his firm political convictions. Though a believer 
in communal harmony he hastened to accept the award 
of separate communal representations. He had always be¬ 
lieved in the necessity of election on a territorial basis. 
His objective had been to attain a sufficiently durable 
spirit of cooperation between the two communities. Yet, 
when the chips were down, he refrained from any move¬ 
ment against the award on the ground that such an 
agitation would drive the government and the Muslim 
community into each others’ arms. "We must gratefully 
accept this scheme as it stands”, he wrote, "because it 
riiust be accepted or rejected as a whole”. 

He upbraided the younger generation for being swayed 
by political extremism. They were prompted frequently 
that there was no alternative to the British rule "not only 
now, but for a long time to come”, and that attempts, 
made to disturb it "either directly or indirectly, are bound 
lo recoil on our own heads’’.^'" His was a call for an active 
ioj^alty which implied a self-imposed restraint against any 
act of hostility to the established order and, what was 
more important, "a readiness to rush to its support if its 
existence is in any way threatened”.^^^ 

For years the liberals and the constitutionalists had 
been awaiting an expanded participation for Indians in thes 
administration. They had been assured that Morley was 
sympathetic to their aspirations and that representative 
Indian opinion would be consulted in the formulation of 
the reform proposals.^’^ The actual bill and its detailed 
provisions chilled the enthusiasm of many and provoked 
the dissatisfaction of most of those who, despite their pro¬ 
fessed extremism, had been functioning within a consti¬ 
tutional framework. To the violent activists of the Pun- 
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jab and Bengal, the act proved to be fresh example of the 
insincerity of the British. It underlined their Increasing 
disbelief in what appeared to them a fatuous policy of 
“mendicancy” in all its various forms. 

However disappointed Indian opinion might have been- 
about the nature and content of the legislation, there was 
no lack of enthusiasm for a critical participation in the 
new constitutional arrangement. Thus, it was held that 
inspite of the obvious drawbacks of the scheme it ought to 
be hailed as a great leap forward.^'^ In particular, it was 
claimed that with the expanded franchise of the Morley- 
Minto scheme “much ground” had been gained, and that 
it would be of the “utmost value” in practice. They did 
not think that it was possible to depend “on a defeat of 
the government for the acceptance of our views”.-^"* 
Gokhale was to rely primarily on methods of persuasion; 
he thought that these efforts, though they might continue 
to fail with the officials, would fare better “with our non¬ 
official colleagues”.Gokhale yearned to find them all 
on the side of legitimate Indian aspirations. 

But the tenor of politics was moving away from him. 
Official mischief was afoot and communal feelings in 
Bengal were ignited both by overzealous swadeshi work¬ 
ers and Muslim fanaticism which was nursed by the ad¬ 
ministration.^^'* Gokhale deplored what was happening in 
Bengal and in an attempt to draw together his dispirited 
supporters he helplessly reminded his erstwhile colleagues- 
that the province did not merely belong to the Bengalis. 
The partition of Bengal, he reiterated, was a national 
issue. But the rift between him and the extremists was 
becoming permanent. He was determined that Pal and 
Tilak should not be conciliated at any cost.-^'^ Pal, who had 
never worked for the Congress, he castigated, was a “very 
unscrupulous” person and '’inordinately ambitious”, jeal¬ 
ous of Surendranath and “determined to play the role of 
a leader at all costs”. By then Gokhale had become vici-^ 
ous. In sheer desparation he launched Jiis reprobation 
against his opponents. He saw, for example, behind Pal’s^ 
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brave words neither ’’courage” nor "character” nor 
"judgement” and prophesied that a couple of years 
would witness the man’s eclipse from public life.“^* 
Tilak, though a different kind of man, Gokhale, 
lampooned, was "afflicted with ambition to whdch 
there is no limit”.Cruel persecution at the hands 
of the government, he argued, had made Tilak win 
the hearts of millions and he had been using his popula- 
lity for personal gains. Gokhale continued his tirade with 
the assertion that Tilak was a born opportunist having 
a matchless capacity for intrigue and a talent to invest 
his personal interest with the dignity of a principle.^^® 
These two men, he lambasted, had been the villains of 
Indian politics and had been using the name of Lajpat 
Rai who was “infinitely a better man” and who had been 
.mismanaged by the moderates; otherwise he would have 
been with him in the hours of India’s crisis.^^ 

By the end of the 1914 all interests on the part of 
Gokhale to work out a reconciliation with the extremists 
had faded. In a letter to Bhupendranath Basu, he made hiis 
position unambiguous. He claimed that he had been ra¬ 
ther amenable to the suggestion for the re-entry of Tilak 
and his men into the Congress. But Tilak had learnt no¬ 
thing, he complained, during the last few years after the 
split of the Congress. On the contrary, he had continued 
io believe in the doctrines of Irish obstructionist policy 
towards the government to press for his demand for 
9waraj, an object which, according to Gokhale, was im¬ 
practical, opposed to the accepted policy of the Congress 
and hence, inimical to the stable development of political 
icrces. He was determined that the readmission of some of 
the extremists minus their leaders would fall far short of 
a meaningful compromise while an agreement with Tilak 
on his own terms would merely unleash official suppres¬ 
sion on the Congress itself. Gokhale adhered to ideologi¬ 
cal unity and organisational effectiveness as the essentials 
»of the Congress movement.^ 

The reign of terror let loose by the government on the 
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extremists was reprehensible. For the next few years 
official oppression on the one hand and individual ''crimes’’ 
on the part of some of the nationalists on the other were 
to dominate the political scene. The result of the contest 
was a foregone conclusion and Gokhale had no doubt that 
eventually crime would be stamped out and the extre¬ 
mists would be exhausted.Meanwhile, as he was to con¬ 
fess, men like himself could do little beneficial work. 
There was no option but ' helplessly to look on”.-^"* Before 
long he became an unbridled apologist for the govern¬ 
ment of India. "Vqu must all realise”, he instructed his 
lieutenant, “that whatever the shortcomings of the bureau¬ 
cracy and however intolerable at times the violence of 
individual Englishmen they alone stand today in the 
country for order, and without continual order, no real 
progress is possible for our people. . . It is not difficult at 
any rate to create disorder in our country..., but it is not 
so easy to substitute another form of order for that which 
has been evolved by Englishmen in the course of a cen¬ 
tury. ”2-'’ Recommending the reform proposals, Gokhale 
concluded that “from this to an Executive responsible to 
the Legislative Council is only one step, though a long 
and difficult one, but in ten years or so that question, 
ought to become (sic) within the sphere of practical poli- 
tics.”"-’'' He viewed them as a wise attempt to meet the 
"just and reasonable aspirations” of the people and be¬ 
lieved that with the exception of a few everyone would 
have agreed with him. Gokhale was endowed with a 
quick sense of political realism. He was conscious of the 
possible outcome of the new experiment. He contended 
that the cult of violence had already drawn together the 
better elements of both the educated Indians and the 
official class. “The number of desperate physical violence 
party men does not, I am sure, exceed a few hundred in 
the whole country”, and the greatest service, he predicted, 
that the proposed reforms would render was that “there 
will be no further accession to their ranks”.^^’ 


With Gokhale moderation ceased to remain a policy of 
least resistance. It was not solely a tactical^maneuver of 
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one faction of Indian politicians in their game of jostling 
with other factions for position and predominance in 
Indian life.^ Gokhale developed it into a definite set of 
ideas commensurate with an attitude of gradual constitu¬ 
tional development within the empire. He was aware of 
bureaucratic opposition to the constitutionalists in India. 
He was haunted by the fear that the local authorities 
w'ould not cooperate with him."^'* He was apprehen¬ 
sive that the British would put up dummies from among 
the Indians to undo the effect of the work he was doing 
in persuading British liberal politicians to appreciate the 
righteousness of the Indian cause. “One of the curses of 
foreign subjection”, he wrote to a friend in June 1906, 
“is that it produced among the subject population a class 
of men who glory in their chains”.-'*’ Self-seeking 
Indians, he warned, would always be utilised by “unscru¬ 
pulous” British opponents for their own purpose and one 
ought to be prepared for continual attacks from within 
one’s own camp. In 1896 he had called for a complete de¬ 
centralisation of Indian finances and administration as an 
essential feature of Indian reform, “carrying out Mr. 
Bright’s proposal of a federation” on the model of the 
government of the United States of America.-” Public 
opinion in such a large country as India ought to be, he 
advocated, necessarily provincial. It is only through local 
authorities that it could be channelised.^^^ 

Education was another important programme of the 
moderates. Gokhale looked upon it as an instrument of 
political reform. The educational system, he professed, 
was to be geared to impart to the people techniques of 
administration, principles of public health, sanitation, the 
skills of advanced technology, communal harmony, social 
equality, methods of democratic agitation and subordina¬ 
tion of caste, religion and communal loyalties to the inte¬ 
rests of the nation. The improvement of the conditions 
of the masses and the conciliation of the educated classes, 
the moderates maintained, were the two significant issues 
confronting the British in India.^^^ The success and the 
failure of their rule, Gokhale propounded, would be de- 
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termined by the measure of their achievements in these 
two fields. The large educated class in India, the mode¬ 
rates urged, ought to be given adequate incentive to act 
as the “interpreters of the wants and the wishes of their 
countrymen’’, and he allowed a “larger voice in the gov¬ 
ernment of their affairs.”-'"* They were opposed to ex¬ 
travagant military expenditure. India, Gokhale declared, 
had no interest beyond its territorial borders. “The Indus, 
the deserts and the Himalayan wall are impregnable lines 
of defence on the north-west, behind which she can remain 
in perfect security. 

The Servants of India Society, which was the repository 
of the moderate world-view in western India, was to epi¬ 
tomise Gokhale’s concern for the promotion among the 
Indian people of a deep and passionate love for the 
mother country, a flare for freedom, self-assertion against 
irresponsible authority and all round development of the 
welfare of the people within the framework of the British 
empire.^'*'* Under the leadership of the moderates the 
Congress had dropped the boycott resolution and the deli¬ 
cate move had been steered through with great tact in 
the face of the possibility of Bengalis seceding in a body 
from the Congress.^^^ Thus, despite his optimism about 
popular support Gokhale could not overlook a growing 
disillusionment with the British and the increasing decline 
of the constitutional party as a viable political force. 

In a desperate attempt to round up support, he argued 
that although the partition was a settled fact it was, as 
declared by the secretary of state, only an administrative 
measure and that there was nothing sacrosanct about it. 
He urged the people of Bengal to make it convenient for 
the government to modify the arrangement by engender¬ 
ing a congenial atmosphere for it. One could not expect 
the government to consider the suggestion, he added, if 
the attitude of Bengal remained one of open defiance.^’* 
But as the administration continued to follow a policy of 
repression, arrest and deportation, Gokhale found himself 
and his party in an unfortunate position. “Bengal really 
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has no leader on our side”, Gokhale lamented, “Surendra- 
nath is an orator, but has no great courage or backbone, 
and he cannot keep in hand the unruly pack whom he 
proposes to lead.””'’" Politics in Bengal was drifting to¬ 
wards extremism and it appeared to the Congress high- 
command that Surendranath could not help going with 
the current. Gokhale dreaded that if the moderates of 
B^ingal decided to part company of their compatriots in 
the country it would mean the end of the Congress in its 
existing form. The party would then no longer remain 
an all-India movement and its influence would rapidly 
wane.‘“' The situation had also been vitiated by commu¬ 
nal antagonisms. The moderates had become indiscreet. 
They were far too eager to seek an adequate government 
assistance to maintain their position in Indian politics. 
Some reasonable modification of the partition of Bengal 
was one of the indispensable palliatives. Besides, it was 
suggested that if the details of the reform scheme were 
worked out in a liberal spirit and a fresh channel of com¬ 
munication between the ruler and the ruled was opened, 
the threatened disintegration of the Congress movement, 
“though disastrous in itself, may prove less disastrous in 
practice than at present”.A good deal still depended, 
the moderates hoped against all hopes, on the spirit in 
which facilities were offered for raising debates in the 
council on administrative questions. 

The political attitudes of the moderates were based on 
an approbation of the righteousness of British sense of 
justice. They did not contest the urgency of political 
emancipation of the Indians; they did not shirk from 
their responsibility of opposing justice denied and in¬ 
justice forced on the people and they were not unconcern¬ 
ed about the lot of their poor countrymen. They, how¬ 
ever, failed to examine the British rule as an essentially 
imperialist system. Its exploitative character, they 
thought, was essentially related to human failings and 
inevitable mismanagement. They had faith in the pro¬ 
gressive content of British rule and its much publicised 
aule of law. Nabokov recognised the restraining influence 
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of Gokhale in Indian politics which “rendered not a little- 
help to the Government in fighting the extrernist ele¬ 
ments”. Aga Khan appreciated the moderating spell of 
Gokhale on orthodox Hindu opinion. Both Morley and 
Minto recalled the guidance of Gokhale in formulating 
their reform proposals. Even Kitchener, otherwise some¬ 
what instinctively hostile to native opinion, grasped and 
acknowledged the importance of being Gokhale in Indian 
politics. Upon his death Hardinge gave a rich tribute to 
the loyal and useful cooperation rendered by him to the 
government." 

But Hardinge was to face an India which was more 
than servile. The partition of Bengal, which had sparked 
off the swadeshi movement, released the pent-up feelings 
of the restless Indian middle class. The participation of 
wcikers and, to a lesser extent, the well-to-do peasan¬ 
try in the struggle imparted to the movement its distinct 
democratic character.^^^ It was articulate, aggressive,- 
vibrant and confident of itself; it called for the boycott 
of British textiles and took to picketing of foreign com¬ 
modities; it desired its extension on a national level and 
it was coming round, albeit reservedly, to appreciate the 
dynamics of swaraj. Piocessions, demonstrations and 
strikes were the new political instruments. It demonstrat¬ 
ed the awakening of a national consciousness which ex¬ 
tended beyond the confines of Bengal. 

Tilak, more than anybody else, had echoed the mood 
of his age. His primary concern was state power. "With¬ 
out it”, he urged, "Indian industry will not develop, with¬ 
out it we won’t be able to give our youth the education 
it really needs.The object of political struggle, he 
maintained, was the possession of the administrative ap¬ 
paratus in the hands of the Indian people, and until then 
he would be happy to freeze all movements for social re¬ 
forms.-Indeed, if Gokhale and Surendranath Banerjee 
represented the interests of a section of the bourgeoisie 
which was still not confident of itself and its potentialities 
and desired to retain the British protective umbrella with 
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marginal accommodation, Tilak and his Maratha friends 
reflected the romantic radical idealism of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie in the face of rising prices, shrinking opportunities 
and continual agrarian unrest against exploitation of the 
government and the moneylenders. 

The extremists acted on a national level and its move¬ 
ment was spearheaded by the Bengali and Maratha intel¬ 
ligentsia backed by various strata of the lower middle 
class. Its momentum was infused by administrative and 
political repression with the partition of Bengal as its 
local point. The sioadeshi movement extended its base 
and, so far as Bengal was concerned, threatened to absorb 
the moderates within its fold.-*'’ Gokhale complained of 
the possible extinction of ihe restraining influence of his 
moderating hands.-'^ The extremists believed in the abo¬ 
lition of the colonial regime, in the rapid and uninhibited 
economic development and in the enhancement of the 
social weight of the democratic opinion. They protested 
against the exaction of landlords and moneylenders; they 
attached themselves emotionally to the impoverished pea¬ 
santry; they hastened, in some cases, to align themselves 
with trade unions and the strike movement; they resorted 
to village development programmes; they offered a novel 
perspective to the country in the national cxiucational pro¬ 
gramme.-''’ In short, they traversed a long way towards 
a democratic movement. And yet they did not draft a 
land programme and addressed themselves primarily to 
the urban intelligentsia. Even in Bengal, they indulged in 
sporadic militant activities without a comprehensive blue¬ 
print for social progress. 

The advanced positions adopted by the extremists had 
a self-righteous ring about them. Their militant pro¬ 
nouncements very often • reflected contradictory senti¬ 
ments. In 1906 Pal found much more affinity between 
the Indian nationalists of the forward school and the Bri¬ 
tish social democrats, than between the old Congress lead¬ 
ers and the extremists.-*'* "Let us pay no taxes except to 
such collectors as are appointed by tlie president of our 
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new republic”, an illegal pamphlet urged the people in 
1907. “Let us have no foreigners in the administration of 
our country... what right has the English Parliament to 
dictate laws to the brave people of India?”^"'^” In the same 
year Fai announced; "The Indian Government was 
destined to be a republic similar to the United 
States of America, with the upper chamber of feudatory 
chiefs and a lower chamber of the people.Tilak ad¬ 
vocated an Indian federation composed , of autonomous 
national units reflecting the distinct personalities of the 
various regions."'“ It was maintained that swaraj would 
not be Hindu or Muslim but would be Indian.-^-^ Pal called 
for freedom from the colonial economic bondage, and 
sought protection and rapid economic development. It 
was further pointed out that the alien rulers “who are 
imposing tax upon tax are daily impoverishing both the 
zamindars and the ryots”^"'^ who were urged to unite. But 
the projected alliance did not mature. “We zamindars 
know that government interests and ours are one”, a big 
landlord declared in the imperial legislative council in 
1910, “and that we both must stand or fall together. We 
have nothing to fear while under the aegis of British rule; 
we shall have much to fear if that power ceases to be 
dominant.”-^'* 

There was much confusion in the extremists’ apprecia¬ 
tion of social objectives. Some denied the claims of both 
“our old theocratic social economy” as well as “their mo¬ 
dern democratic social economy”.Pal emphasised the 
old liberal policy of laissez jaire. Self-help, the necessity 
of organisation and, if necessary, of tactical combination 
of disparate political forces were underlined. “This time 
the awakening will be political with a religious under¬ 
current”, Aurobindo propounded. "It is time that the 
nation arose above Swadeshi to Swaraj. It is time that 
it left the truth of self-realisation through disguises and 
side issues and fling itself favourably and wholly into the 
attempt to win Swaraj ... the ideal of unqualified Swaraj 
has a charm for the rational mind which is irresistible if 
it is put before it in a rational way by minds ifhbued with 
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Indian feeling and free from the gross taint of westerrn 
materialism. The extremist ideology was a hybrid com¬ 
bination of ancient Indian spiritualism, half baked socia¬ 
list emotions, negation of material civilisation, some posi¬ 
tive reformism, an unqualified glorification of traditions- 
and a bitter opposition to the British rule. “Swaraj”, 
Aurobindo explained the metaphysics of the extremist poli¬ 
tics, “as a sort of European ideal, political liberty for the 
sake of political self-assertion, will not awaken India. Siva~ 
raj as the fulfilment of the ancient life of India under mo¬ 
dern conditions, the return to Satyajuga of national great¬ 
ness, the resumption by her of her great role of teacher 
and guide, self liberation of the people for the final fulfil¬ 
ment of the vedantic ideals in politics, this is the true 
Swaraj for India.”"’’’^ 


The religious undercurrent of extremist nationalism 
provided it with remarkable eclecticism. Its essential Indian- 
ness and its Hindu motifs had a charismatic appeal. This 
’ nationalising” of the Hindu religion took place in one 
remarkable form which was quite unfamiliar to the west. 
The very soil of India itself had been made sacred and its 
great rivers had acquired a halo of sanctity which had 
laid onto divine personification.With Bipin Chandra 
Pal the goddess Durga symbolised a 'Visible representa¬ 
tion of the Eternal spirit of the Indian race”.“*’'' In his 
search for atmashakti or constructive swadeshi the poet 
Tagore desired to build the swadeshi samaj based on self- 
sufficient village economy and reinforced by a romantic 
idealisation of a Hindu past and devotion to Bharat Var- 
sha, “the abode of our Gods, the hermitage of our rishis, 
the land of our forefathers”.In fact, the extremists 
scarcely, distinguished that motherhood of the Divine 
Nature, which the Hiridu saints and philosophers 
had spoken about, from the Bharat-mata as the object of 
their devotion. As a sentiment, it coloured poetry and in¬ 
fluenced emotions, but could not bind the intellects of all 
or touch the conscience of the various communities. Indian 
patriotism striving to become all-embracing and all-inclu- 
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sive fluttered between eclectic formulations and popular 
superstitions of Hinduism. 

None of the great religions of India underwent even the 
initial stage of bourgeois-inspired reformation. Thus when 
in the early twentieth century an acute social conflict was 
generated by imperialism, a single class-based secular 
ideology i.e. bourgeois nationalism, could not offer an 
aliornative to the religious world-outlook as an every¬ 
day working ideology for the Indian people. Indian na¬ 
tionalism, as a consequence, invariably took a religio- 
ethical shape. It also reflected the hostility of a petty 
owner to the foreign big business and incorporated some 
anti-capitalist ideas. Paradoxically, the arrested ideologi¬ 
cal positions of the Indian bourgeoisie also served to 
soften the sharp ideological contradictions between the 
internal forces of feudal reaction and of capitalist pro¬ 
gress as one had observed in Europe. Between the two 
clear cut alternatives of capitulation to external capitalist 
expansion and a conciliation with the local conservative 
reaction the Indian bourgeoisie oscillated in search of an 
independent identity. It was weak, vacillating and un¬ 
certain of itself. 

Politics, however, had stepped out of the rarefied at¬ 
mosphere of the annual Congress and away from the 
monotonous petitions but it got stuck in the haithak 
khanas of the haroharis of Calcutta. It was emotional 
and not rational. Both in Bengal and Maharashtra it took 
to glorification of traditional India, and often, to obscur¬ 
antism. Sxjoadeshi Bengal identified itself with a Hindu 
mother cult; Tilak’s Maharashtra found in Shivaji and 
Ganesh festivals its self-expression. The Arya Samajist 
Punjab decided to go back to the Vedas. Extremism, the 
political expression of the radical petty bourgeoisie, was 
presented at once as an advanced and a reactionary social 
force: it was suffocated by its own irreconcilable contradic¬ 
tion. The newly awakened consciousness of the people 
was essentially class contained. But although It sought to 
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reach out to the masses, it dreaded the advent of mass 
politics and the intensification of the class struggle. 

The limitations of the politics of both Gokhale and 
Tilak are self-evident. Although moderate politics was a 
dying creed, it was given a new lease of life, as the ex¬ 
tremist political strategy failed to offer a mass program¬ 
me and got involved in self-righteous revivalism. Com- 
munalism, both Hindu and Muslim, discovered for itself 
militant ideologies and religious riots became common¬ 
place in Indian life. The initial promise of swadeshi faded 
into a heroic, though futile, experiment of individual ter¬ 
rorism. During the period of the Blue Book British rule 
m India remained harassed but not threatened with ex- 
tiction. The Ghadar movement, the mutiny in the Indian 
army and the bomb-cult of Bengal kept a cautious Hard- 
inge on his toes. The bomb that hurt the viceroy during 
the Delhi procession activised the repressive machinery 
of the state. The moderates rushed to offer the govern¬ 
ment a renewed pledge of loyalty. Gokhale promised not 
to oppose the viceroy during the remaining term of his 
office. The World War I in the initial phase lulled even 
the extremists into a similar compliant position vis-a-vis 
the government while the sporadic actions, international 
planning and individual martyrdom of the "revolutionar¬ 
ies ' were reduced to a determined, though somewhat lone¬ 
ly and ineffective, dissent. 

The new consciousness of the Indian people was not, 
however, mono-dimensional. The fundamental aim of the 
movement, as the Russian consul from Bombay reported, 
was the "political emancipation of the country from Bri¬ 
tain’’. Fresh realities began to crystallise below the sur¬ 
face of middle class politics. Class tensions got intensified 
both in urban and rural India. The sivadeshi move¬ 
ment of Bengal exhibited the failure of the middle class, 
though conscious of the strength of the working class, to 
deal with these realities.Tilak’s arrest electrified the 
working men of Bombay but they were inhibited by an 
ineffective leadership.And yet it was the subterranean 
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class conflict that gave the movement its democratic char¬ 
acter. The scavenger’s strike in Tuticorin in February^ 
1908, the strike of the Parel Workshops of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway in January 1908, that of the 
messengers and couriers of the Bombay Central Tele¬ 
graph in early February 1908, the child workers’ strike 
at the jute mills in Hoogly in March 1908, that of the 
workers of the Kankinara Jute Mills, the sweepers and 
the lamplighters strike in Tanjore in April 1908 and the 
six day political strike against the persecution of Tilak 
were pointers to the shape of events to come.”*'* Bonaji 
Petit of the Bombay Millowner’s Association was jittery 
as he instinctively detected the ability of the mill-hands 
to act in concert with possibilities of ominous consequ¬ 
ences for the future. In the face of the growth of milit¬ 
ancy in the working class of Bombay the mill owners 
determined that the “truculence of the mill hands needs 
to be checkmated in time”.'* ' In 1908 the Labour Com¬ 
mission of the government recognised the new conscious¬ 
ness of the workers and their ability to force the emplo¬ 
yers to concede to their demands. Even the peasants of 
East Bengal, despite concerted communal propaganda, did 
not confine their struggle merely against Hindu zamindars; 
in the district of Mymensingh peasant resistance was dir¬ 
ected against the landlord class in general and bloody 
clashes between them compelled the government to or¬ 
ganise its bandobast in defence of the zamindars. In the 
Punjab peasants rebelled against the land revenue policy 
of the government and the new Land Alienation Act alter¬ 
ed the perspective of the Punjabi agitation.One should 
say that the Champaran and the Eka movements were be¬ 
ing anticipated. 

The rise of labour as a political force in Great Britain 
had been viewed with suspicion by the Indian civil ser¬ 
vice. The coal miner’s strike in Britain stiffened the atti¬ 
tudes of the diehards who squarely condemned the 
mischievous extension of democracy and ballot paper to 
the working class. The rise of "an organised labour in 
politics and the prospects of its paralysing grip on indus- 
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tries were viewed as a new onslaught on the stable so¬ 
cieties all the world over. Sydenham from Bombay was 
fuming against the new wave of labour unrest in Britain 
on purely ''trivial ’ pretexts. He was bewildered as he not¬ 
ed with concern the eagerness with which the strikes were 
being organised. The participation of the engine workers in 
the strike, the threat of the railwaymen not to handle troop 
trains, the general light-heartedness of the politicians in 
their dealings with the resultant social and economic chaos 
and the ignorance of the masses about the "realities” of the 
situation offended his sensibilities.-"''^ He and many of his 
compatriots saw in the general strike a menace of "most 
formidable chaiacLer”.-'^” If means were not found to avert 
it, a depressed Sydenham nruttered, minorities might be 
able to hold the whole community at ransom. He was sple¬ 
netic as he portended that it would mean that civilised gov¬ 
ernment could exist only on sufference. Sydenham shudder¬ 
ed at the thought that behind the lockouts, strikes and 
gate-meetings a revolution was haunting his dear old con¬ 
servative England. He wondered if the "strike fever” would 
ever lay hold on Indians in the future. "The Indian worker 
already recognises the attractions of the strike”, he wrote, 

' but organising powers fail him and in the great diversities 
of India particularly, a general strike will be unattain¬ 
able.”-''* The strike in the railways in South India alerted 
the coercive power of the state. On no account, the viceroy 
was determined, the organised labour would be allowed to 
paralyse the government. The prospect of the Indian 
national movement getting linked with the agitation of the 
working men disturbed the peace of mind even of a cir¬ 
cumspect Hardinge.^'^^ 

The radicals and the moderates, however, represented 
between themselves the opinions and aspirations of 
Indians as viewed from the vantage point of the Hindu 
middle class. But by and large the Muslim opinion, 
dominated by the landed aristocracy and a small group of 
professionals, had remained aloof from the mainstream of 
national politics and its primary platform, the Indian 
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National Congress.The policy of divide and^rule, so 
carefully formulated by the administrators since 1858, had 
achieved its designed objectives. Hunter’s The Indian 
Muslims nursed the wounded feelings of the Muslim land¬ 
ed aristocracy of northern India“^‘ who felt cheated by 
the rapid advancement of the Bengali babus in education^ 
government services and legal profession. What distin¬ 
guished the Muslim responses at various stages to the 
British rule since the uprising—whether the Wahabi 
movement of the 1860s and 70s, or the short-lived 
Mohamedan Literary Society of Abdul Latif Khan of 
Calcutta or the National Mohamedan Society of Nawab 
Ameer Wali Khan—was the desire to win back for the 
Indian f.Iuslims the leadership of the Indian opinion."^^ 
Over the years one witnessed a striking political meta¬ 
morphosis. It was a story of the transformation of muslim 
reaction from a militant challenge to British rule in the 
form of the Wahabi resistance to the formation of an 
Anglo-Muslim alliance through Sir Syed and the Aligarh 
movement. By 1906 the theoretical framework of the new 
alliance had been drawn up. Maulavi Nazir Ahmed, the 
ideologue of Muslim separatism, argued that British 
India was the dar-al-aman where the laws of the shariyat 
had been merged with laws of the British government. 
“You will not. from the one end of India to the other,, 
find a Muslim", he wrote, "who does not love the British 
administration from the bottom of his heart.The posi¬ 
tion adopted by the Maulavi reflected the trend of the 
articulate Muslim opinion. It was opportunistic, pragmatic, 
sectarian and limited. In its desire to regain a part of the 
lost reality of the socalled "Muslim India” it was almost 
servile to the British. There was a mixture of common- 
sense, casuistry and intellectual frivolity in the ideologi¬ 
cal formulation of this closed group which though proud 
of its ''husk culture”-^® had become rather incompetent to 
meet the demands of modern nationalism. 

Its primary emphasis was placed on "the essential 
difference between the Muslim community and other 
communities of the world”,"That difference”, Moham- 
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mad Iqbal underlined, consisted in “our peculiar concep¬ 
tion of nationality. It is not the unity of language or 
country that constitutes the basic principles of our nation¬ 
ality. It is because we all believe in a certain view of the 
universe and participate in the same history that we are 
members of the society founded by the prophet of 
Islam. Such an outspoken exposition of an exclusive 
Islamic identity of the Indian Muslims was seized upon 
by the administration and the Punjab census report 
proudly proclaimed before long its various attributes.^''* The 
partition of Bengal, the Simla deputation, the form¬ 
ation of the Muslim League and the offer of a separate 
electorate by the Minto-Morley Act constituted the various 
contours of that growing cordiality between the Muslim 
leadership and the government. Together, they represent¬ 
ed the impact of a fairly heavy weight package deal. 

Nevertheless, if the partition was hailed as a victory 
its annulment was condemned as a retreat if not a set¬ 
back. The drastic measure of shifting the capital to Delhi 
was calculated to neutralise the general disillusdonment, 
consequent upon the unpartition. The establishment of a 
new capital in the heartland of the empire was an an¬ 
nouncement of Britain’s determination to hold India threat¬ 
ened by a runaway Bengali upsurge. Imperialism was in 
a state of crisis. A cjuite India was a dire necessity; 
propertied classes needed a much required sedative; the 
aristocracy was to be lured into an empty, though magni¬ 
ficent, partnership under the colourful umbrella of Bri¬ 
tish paramountcy; benevolent gestures tactfully admin¬ 
istered ought to be directed at bringing the movement on 
to its knees and the time honoured policy of divide and 
rule had to be given a new orientation. Hardmge fulfilled 
these objectives. 


vn 

T he royal visit, the Delhi durhar, the un-partition 
of Bengal and the transfer of capital formed the indis- 
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pensable features of an imperial policy designed to soothe 
the nerves of an agitated India, During the period 
of Curzon’s viceroyalty India had enjoyed internal peace. 
But at the same time it was surmised that ''discontent and 
unrest were latent" and during the time of Minto’s admin¬ 
istration they acquired full force.-*^® Minto had to bear the 
brunt of an unwieldy movement. 

In terms of organisation, intensity, mobilisation and cons¬ 
ciousness the anti-partition and the swadeshi agitations 
were unprecedented. Together with political terrorism and 
underground samitis the years following the partition saw 
a qualitative transformation of Bengal’s politics. It was 
a near-revolutionary situation and Hardinge was deter¬ 
mined to prescribe an adequate dose of tranquillizer. As a 
trained diplomat he was aware of the hundred nuances be¬ 
tween war and peace. He had planned to scan all the issues 
of the general complaint against the British and to tackle 
them, as far as possible, as isolated and independent pro¬ 
blems. Hardinge and Crewe brought even a reluctant 
Minto to acknowledge the possible impact of the emperor 
'a semi-divine figure”, holding an impressive imperial 
durbar in the Mughal capital, flanked by feudatories and 
princes, upon the credulous imagination of traditional 
India.”^^ Minto held that the office of the emperor would 
be made "very cheap” if he were to socialise extensively 
with the native chieftains.*'**^ Even the sagacity of arranging 
a spectacular crowning ceremony was queried and ques¬ 
tioned.^*'' Without formal crowning, Minto funked, the future 
kings of England might not be held as full-blown emperors 
of India.**^^ Such prognostications were illusory, reflecting 
the frustrations of a strained mind. 

Both Hardinge and Crewe had decided to give a hopeful 
turn to British policy which would, if continued along the 
existing lines, dry up in an arid waste of recurring repres- 
si on. The British government had decided to win the initia¬ 
tive back into its own hands. It sought to direct its policy 
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towards India on a rational plane. It desired to transcend 
the narrow bounds of make-shilt arrangements. Hardinge 
and Crewe agreed on this point. Clearly they were en rap¬ 
port and over the years they were able to establish for 
themselves the objectifies of British rule in India."^'"’ None 
oi them ever thought of dropping India from the imperial 
charge. They were conscious of the formidable challenge of 
the national movement. But they had faith in their ability 
to manipulate social forces in Indian life. In right earnest 
Hardinge set himself to the task of discovering a sense of 
purpose for the British administration. Crewe went along 
with him wnth equal zest and vigour. They had identical 
views on the necessity o[ the royal \hsit and the durbar. 
They inclined in favour of an amphitheatre as the venue 
and not the Diwan-e-am so that a crowd might behold it. 
It must be a great moment, Crewe insisted, "when he as¬ 
sumes the crown”.Crewe felt exalted by the prospects 
of the feudal grandeur of the Raj. There should not be, he 
warned, any formal coronation so that crowning at Delhi 
should not become compulsory for future kings. They had 
to resolve the lively controversy over the proposed carriage 
procession instead of an elephant yalra which "might ap¬ 
pear unmanly, and so unkingly".-'^'^ Curzon’s refusal to ac¬ 
cept invitations from native chiefs had offended the trusted 
feudatories of the Emperor, and it was decided that the 
lung ought to visit some camps primarily to boost their 
deflated pride. 

But the significant move awaiting the approval of Har¬ 
dinge and Crewe concerned with the proposal of offering 
"some permanent benefit or grant or a boon” designed ''to 
appeal to the imagination and impressionability of the 
Indian people.The proposal for taking over by Eng¬ 
land of the charge of the Indian establishment in London 
did not find favour with Crewe. Suggestions regarding re¬ 
mission of taxation were declined on grounds of adverse 
conditions of Indian finances. Hardinge also consulted 
Crewe on the removal of excise duty on cotton. Crewe had 
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certain definite views on the subject and he put his foot 
down. The removal of the excise duty on cotton, he con¬ 
cluded, might put some rupees into already' well-filled 
pockets, but that would not operate to the benefit of the 
country generally or even of the cultivators.*”’ In search of 
a ''boon ’, which would be politically expedient, Harding© 
opted for a simple suggestion: a crore of rupees with a 
matching response from the Indian rich to be spent for 
technical education.-”'^ The prospect of such a generous 
grant was exciting. Politically, it would have been most 
rewarding. It would, Hardinge implored, encourage the 
moderates to rally to the side of the British and "we shall 
hear no more of sedition for a long time to come'’.-”-’ On the 
basis ef the "best authorities" he was able to claim that the 
extremists in India, Paris and London were perturbed by 
liie rumour that the king might announce something of 
this kind in Delhi. It would mobilise, Hardinge was con¬ 
vinced, moderate opinion to the side of the royalists and 
vvould dislodge the influence of extremists on the people.'"^'’* 

' It wculd in my opinion", he insisted, "be a very cheap 
method of buying loyalty and peace, especially when we 
compare it to the price of a .single dreadnought."-’'^ In keep¬ 
ing with this policy another blessing, proffered by the vice¬ 
roy, was the King’s commission to the sons of native chiefs 
in order to provide an outlet to their military aspirations. 

The priority in favour of technical education and the em¬ 
phasis on the loyalty of the chiefs signalled the trend of the 
new policy. The transfer of capital and the unpartition of 
Bengal constituted the central features of the envisaged 
strategy. The king had set his heart upon doing something 
which would mollify the wounded sentiments of that sec¬ 
tion of opinion in India which regarded the partition as a 
mistake. To many it appeared to be good politics as well. 
It was, however, almost universally acknowledged that 
the recommendation of reverting to the status quo ante 
could not be entertained any longer. Even the Congress was 
veering to a compromise. It would have been satisfied if the 
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two Bengals could be placed under a lieutenant-governor 
with chief commissionerships for Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa. As he viewed the situation strictly from the some¬ 
what unreal detachment of London, Crewe was nonplussed 
by the proposal to establish a lieutenant-governorship in 
Bengal close to the viceroy’s front door. It would be equally 
troublesome, he wrangled, to send the governor to the inte- 
Mor ol 1he proviiue to find a home for himseli."''’" The situa¬ 
tion could only be retrieved, Crewe urged, by declaring Cal¬ 
cutta and its surrounding area an imperial enclave. 

Indially, Hardinge was equally opposed to the scheme, 
lie thought ihat a united Bengal with Bihar and Orissa 
w( uld CO too large and, hence, too unwieldy a province for 
administrative purposes. The existing agitation against the 
partition, he believed, was w^holly a sectarian movement 
engineered by politicians and journalists whose influence 
had been diminished by the divisions. The Muslims of East 
Bengal on the other hand, Hardinge added, were loyal. They 
had languished under the exactions of Hindu land¬ 
lords who monopolised the services and the government 
offices. They had been assured of new opportunities as a 
consequence of the partition and the viceroy pronounced 
■fhat they could not be betrayed as the proposed action would 
mean a breach cf faith. It would be interpreted, Hardinge 
underscored, as a Hindu triumph and a blow to the Muslim 
Interest on an all-India scale and would alienate the Mus¬ 
lim population as a whole. Concluding his arguments 
against the annulment of the partition Hardinge reiterated 
that during the preceding five years India had undergone 
'"something like a revolution on a small scale” ,and that 
peace and lime were required in order that things might 
settle down in tune with the new conditions. ’Tf all goes 
well, there is every reason to hope and believe that in a 
year’s time we may be again in smooth water.It would 
be a mistake to do anything that might meddle with the 
current of events which was then flowing, according to the 
official reports, in favour of the British. 
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Hardinge himself, however, was soon to acknowledge 
that a careful modification of the partition was indispen¬ 
sable for satisfying the Bengali nationalists and invigorating 
the flagging will-power of the moderates.Gokhale too 
had been pressing for An uncertain viceroy was begin¬ 
ning to recognise the importance of the scheme of annul¬ 
ment and the significance of the proposed programme. The 
official formula was worked out by the turn of the year. 
Bengal retaining a Muslim majority was to be united under 
a governor; Sylhet was to be merged with Assam under a 
lieutenant governor; while Bihar and Orissa were to be 
grouped together under another administration. The ap¬ 
pointment of a Muslim to the executive council of Bengal, 
the creation of a university at Dacca primarily for the 
benefit of 'The Muslim Bengal'’ and in order to counter the 
influence of what was termed as the "essentially Hindu 
University” of Calcutta and the appointment of a special 
educational officer for East Bengal were designed to pro¬ 
pitiate Muslim opinion. 

The institution of a legislative council for Assam was 
inspired by the desire to combat Bengali agitation in sup¬ 
port of incorporating Sylhet, the most advanced district in 
Assam, into Bengal.Hardinge was to agree with Bayley^ 
that if the district of Sylhet were added to Bengal, Assam 
would be deprived of its best revenue-producing district, 
and il would instigate the tea planters "who would at once 
make a grievance of it”. It was of supreme imperial neces¬ 
sity to balance the Muslims and the Hindus in Bengal and 
possibly to allow a small numerical superiority of the Mus¬ 
lims over the Hindus. The incorporation of Sylhet into Ben¬ 
gal would have disturbed the communal composition of the 
province contrary to the official policy.'*"* Similarly, the 
agitation for the inclusion of the coal-mining district of 
Chhota-Nagpur into Bengal was to be given no encourage¬ 
ment. 'One cannot see such a situation in the future”. 
Hardinge made no bones about his intention, "in which 
Bihar and Orissa would be cut in twain by a £idge of Bengal 
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coal-fields right dnto the Central Provinces.”"®’’ Every pre¬ 
caution was to be taken to ensure that the new arrangement 
did not encourage Bengali political consolidation. The ad¬ 
ministrative reorganisation, though not quite satisfactory 
from the point of view of the extremists, was a suitable 
safeguard and an adequate palliative. Restless and unquiet 
spirits continued to spurt but Banerjee and Gokhaie came 
forward to welcome the new changes. Samshui Huda and 
his Muslim friends saw in them a satisfactory face-saving 
device. It had retained for them all that was essential in 
their demands. 

To the vast majority of Britons in India the restoration of 
Bengal to one unit was a betrayal and a surrender to orga¬ 
nised opposition detrimental to both the efficiency and pres¬ 
tige of the government. Curzon’s decision to partition Ben¬ 
gal had undoubtedly been a political move. To some admin¬ 
istrators who knew what was on record the repeated de¬ 
claration by the government that Curzon had no part in 
any scheme to diminish the political importance of the 
Bengalis by splitting them up was not particularly amus¬ 
ing. ''But so”, wrote Jenkins, ''history is written.”^"'’ 
Sydenham Clarke advised that nothing be done ''which 
would have the effect of lowering our prestige in Indian 
eyes”. To the people of India, the official creed main¬ 
tained, 'prestige is every thing”. 

Although some of the 'best men” among the European 
community greeted the administrative contrivance with 
satisfaction, there was still a good deal of bitter feeling 
especially among '"the sporting and society” people of 
Calcutta whose influence was somewhat immoderate. The 
ladies were, it was reported, "against us to a woman” and 
Jenkins had some disagreeable experiences "in our own 
camp.”'*®^ The Statesman was most virulent in its attack 
cn Hardinge. In an article, it maintained that he had mis¬ 
used his high office and misled the king and thereby 
brought upon his head unpopularity which the viceroy 
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himself deserved,It made a firm demand that whatever 
might finally be decided on the constitution of Bengal, the 
person who was responsible for abusing the aifthority of 
the sovereign ought to seek some other sphere of influence. 
The Englishman was less impudent but was both impenitent 
and self-contradictory."'^" 

Thus while European opinion, both official and unoffi¬ 
cial, was fuming and fuzzing over the annulment of the 
partition, the viceroy naturally turned to Muslim opinion. It 
was, in this case, an indicator of significant political impor¬ 
tance. The viceroy received with gratification the news that 
the Aga .Khan had accepted the new arrangement with 
grace. But he was, Ilardinge believed, somewhat overrated 
and a spent force. He conceded that the old guards might 
still tolerate the Aga Khan as a useful mouthpiece of 
loyalty, but as something of a political asset, Hardinge 
doubted if his influence penetrated deep enough.’^’ 
Sulimullah Bahadur of East Bengal, on the other hand, was 
a trustworthy weathercock to detect the trend of the‘ 
relevant Muslim opinion, fie had accepted the proclama¬ 
tion but desired some special safeguards for the Muslims. 
It WdS apparent that Sulimullah deserved attention in 
view of the fact that the Muslim League was inclined to 
adopt a position against unpartition of Bengal and the 
British attitudes towards Persia and Turkey were being 
mixed up with issues of East Bengal much to the in¬ 
convenience of rnany.*^- Sulimullah’s conditions were 
mainly directed towards retaining a separate identity for 
the Muslims in a united Bengal. He would have liked to 
ensure that the governor of Bengal spend equal time in 
Calcutta and Dacca; that separate electoral rolls for the 
Muslims be maintained and proportional representation be 
accorded to that community in all representative bodies 
from the legislative council to local boards; that revenue 
raised in East Bengal be disbursed there even though 
a separate budget was not desirable; that a Muslim 
member be appointed to the executive council of the gover- 
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nor of Bengal: that seats in government services be reserv¬ 
ed for Muslims; that there be a special grant for the educa¬ 
tion of Muslims and some madrasah reform schemes be 
introduced. 

The demand for communal representation of the Muslims 
on municipal and district boards was most ticklish. It was 
asserted that in view ot the repeated pledges given by the 
government it would be difficult to reshuffle official reac¬ 
tions on this question. Minto had given an assurance that 
the claims of the Muslim deputation would be estimated 
not merely on their numerical strength but with regard to 
the political importance of the community and the services 
it had rendered to the empire. He had also approved the 
claims of the deputation that any attempt at granting 
personal franchise regardless of the beliefs and traditions 
of the communities would be a "mischievous failure”."’‘ 
Moiiey and Hobbouse had underv/ritten the pledges of 
Minta^’’’ It is true that Risley had interpreted, in an official 
note of 25 May 1909, Minto’s declaration as conceding com¬ 
munal repre.sentation or municipalities and district boards 
with reference only to local administration and not as a 
.stepping stone to representation on the legislative councils. 
But Hardinge, who had infinite sympathy for the Muslims, 
liad no intention of going back to the pledges given. He saw 
through the difficulties resulting from a uniform system of 
Muslim representation. But of one thing he was certain: the 
e’emand for communal representation of Muslims on muni¬ 
cipal and district boards was made in accordance with the 
promise given to them.'”” He resolved that ''some how or 
other they have to be fulfilled”. Explaining its stand the 
Muslim deputation, which met the viceroy at Dacca, stress¬ 
ed that the priorities were to ensure harmony and peace 
between the two communities and to safeguard the interest 
of Muslims in East .Bengal. It was, therefore, felt necessary 
that the Muslims be "brought educationally in line with the 
Hindus”, and "so long as they remain backward” they 
ought to be allowed to "work out their own salvation. 
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It was held that in sharp contrast to the Hindu popula ¬ 
tion, the Muslims were by and large poor and illiterate. As 
a result, their support could only be mobilised by resorting 
to religious appeals and thus ’’elections lead to communal 
feelings’’.However, the principle that the composition of 
the legislature ought to reflect the political and social 
importance of the Muslims would not be fully realised if it 
was not extended to the local bodies. In support of the 
demand Hardinge was reminded that he was committed to 
ensure that territorial redistribution would conserve the 
Muslims in a majority in that province."’’* It was, therefore, 
claimed that they must reserve for themselves at least as 
many representatives in the council and the local bodies as 
were retained by the Hindu community. 

Secondly, tne Dacca memorandum held that despite 
millions being spent for education, the Muslims had not 
been able to take advantage of it since the school system 
was Hindu-oriented. The memorandum quoted extensively 
the official maxims on Indian education to hammer out its 
own case. Hunter had observed, it recalled: ' The language 
of our government schools in lower Bengal is Hindu and the 
masters are Hindus. Tlie Mussalmans with one consent 
spurned the instructions of idolaters through the medium 
of idolatry.. .the astute Hindu has covered the country 
with schools adopted to the wants of his own community 
but wholly unsuited to the Mohammedans. Our rural 
schools seldom enable a Mohammedan to learn the tongue 
necessary for his holding a respectable position in life and 
for the performance of his religious duties.” Bayley was 
quoted to establish the genesis of Muslim aloofness from 
the educational processes of British India. ' Is it any subjtect 
of W'Onder that they (Muslims) held aloof from a system 
which, however good in itself, made no concession to their 
prejudices, made in fact no provision for what they esteem¬ 
ed their necessities, and which was in its nature unavoid¬ 
ably antagonistic to their interests and at variance with their 
social traditions?”®^® The demands of the Musl^ deputa- 
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tion included the separate allotment of seats for admission to 
Muslim students; the institution of scholarships, free-ships, 
hostel accommodation; the appointment of special Muslim 
officials to popularise education among the masses and a 
Muslim assistant director of public instructions with funds 
and power to initiate pohcy.'*^^ 

The viceroy approved of the spirit and the content of the 
memorandum of the Muslims. He was sincere and sympa- 
■'hetic towards their demands and he affectionately recom¬ 
mended them as ’’our future flock". He upheld that the 
imperial government recognised that education was ''the 
true salvation of the Mohammedan community’’. He 
sanctioned tne proposal of keeping the governor at Dacca 
as a part of his assignment. He was also inclined to endorse 
the demand for proportional representation in local bodies. 
But on this question he found himself restrained by prac¬ 
tical considerations. He opined that a separate scheme for 
the province of Bengal alone might not be a feasible pro¬ 
portion and, to all intents and purposes, it was out of the 
question."-* He, however, assured the Muslims of East 
Bengal that the government of India fully acknowledged 
its obligations to that community and agreed to offer favour¬ 
able consideration to any practical scheme on the basis of 
the reports of the local government. He also proposed to 
recruit in his executive council a representative of the 
Hindu and Muslim communities alternatively. Although 
special allotment to the Muslims of government appoint¬ 
ment could not be made, the advancement of education 
among the Muslims, he held out optimistically, would 
improve the situation. 

The government’s policy w'as perceptible only when one 
viewed the total scheme of unpartition against the back¬ 
ground of imperial policy. Butler was amazed to find that 
in some quarters of Muslim opinion a feeling was afoot 
that the "reversal of the partition was an after-thought”, 
and that it was, by and large, a concession to the Hindus. 
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He laboured to persuade his friends that the Hindus were 
the real sufferers. The Muslims were to gain advantages 
under the new scheme which they would not have got 
under the East Bengal government for many years.^-' It 
was maintained that under the new scheme of things East 
Bengal would not be neglected and it had been ensured by 
the government’s decision to spend two and half months in 
Dacca every year. In fact, he felt that the consequences ot 
the new arrangements w^ould be very different from what 
the pessimists were foreboding. He insisted that it ought 
to be remembered that the East Bengal Muslims and the 
Aligarh lot were far apart. The Nawab of Dacca, for 
example, looked down upon Aligarh as the nest of 
infidelity, and disregarded the Aga Khan as kafir. Besides, 
Hindu-Muslim feelings were so strong that the Aga 
Khan’s conciliation committee could only meet to elect 
a sub-comrnittee which ne\-er met. Butler would concede 
that the objection to the reversal of the ’'settled fact’’ was 
genuine, but he reminded that it was linked to the question 
ol transferring the capital to Delhi. A vexed and harried 
Butler rushed to dispell the ill-informed misgivings of his 
friends. "The thing must be iudged”, he suggested feebly, 
’’as a whole and by the result, and the result will be* 
good.”"*'^ 

Recommending the new deal at Dacca the viceroy urged 
the new governor of Bengal to pay a good deal of 
attention to East Bengal. He was convinced that the pro¬ 
vince, especially the Muslims, had been making consider¬ 
able progress during the preceding six years. Before 
Curzon’s partition, it was held, they were absolutely 
starved by western Bengal, "who appropriated all funds 
available at Calcutta’’.’^-” He believed that some of the 
Calcutta Bengalis, who had a personal interest in Calcutta 
uruve-'^sity, would dislike the foundation of Dacca 
university. Once the two Bengals were united Hardinge 
cauticned his lieutenant, "Calcutta will again do its utmost 
to bleed the rest of Bengal’ 
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He instructed Carmichael to see to it that East Bengal 
received fair treatment. There was a possibility of the 
Bengalis making common cause with the Europeans then 
chaffing against the transfer of the capital.Already they 
had begun to demand the recall of the viceroy. The gov¬ 
ernment of India, having assuaged the feelings of "'Mus¬ 
lim Bengal”, decided to overlook and ignore the departition 
agitations. 

But it could not. The administrative reorganisation of 
Bengal was related to the establishment of a new capital 
away from the "pernicious influence of Calcutta 
baboodom ”The transfer of capital was an attempt to 
i ectify the inconvenience of the annulment of the partition 
Calcutta, as the seat of the viceroy’s authority in India, 
had become a subject of special care for him and the issues 
of Bengal politics occupied the viceroy’s attention to the 
exclusion of other areas of India. He thought that it was 
necessary to insulate the seat of Indian administration 
from the "disproportionate’’ impact of the most advanced 
outpost of Indian nationalism. Delhi offered brighter pros- 
y>ects. It had been the capital of many Indian empires as 
well as the focal point of the uprising of 1857, British rule 
was in search of legitimacy. Was it not possible to cons¬ 
truct the capital of Biitish India, it was argued, amidst 
the ruins of the earlier imperial citadels? The successor 
of the Mughal empire fixed its eyes on Delhi in search 
of continuity. It was consideied good politics as the viceroy’s 
entourage would be parked at a distance from the noisy 
Hindu pleaders of Calcutta and their more malignant 
literary spokesmen in the Bengali Press. Surrounded by 
Mahmudabad, Rampur, Darbhanga, the Oudh Talukdars, 
the Aligarh movement, the Benaras orthodoxy and the 
native princes, the imperial Raj would be more amenable 
to the needs and aspirations of its erstwhile friends, its 
present allies and its future defenders. 

Paradoxically European opinion in Bengal was most 
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critical of the decision of departition and the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi. It saw in it a betrayal of trust, a 
surrender to ' unprincipled agitation”, a breach of faith, 
a decided step against the bureaucracy and hence an un¬ 
sound confession of weakness in the face of brute 
force. The Statesman and The Englishman were the prin¬ 
cipal sponsors of the agitation. Their vituperations were 
unbridled and they resorted to every form of insidious 
cppcsitaon lo administrative decisions. Initially, Hardinge 
had decided to ignore it. But the criticism by the Islington 
committee of the Delhi pro3ect and Ramsay MacDonald’s 
public pronouncements in the British Press gave a new 
lease of life to the agitation.''"^ It found in Minto and 
Curzon, the two ex-viceroys, its champions in the parlia¬ 
ment. Hardinge was incensed at the wily meddling of these 
men who had little to do with the imperial charge in 
India. ’’’ He was scornful of Curzon who had, Hardinge 
scoffed, almost become a ''Calcutta Gramophone”.The 
viceroy recalled that Minto would have himself liked to 
transfer the capital to Delhi, but he had been diffident to 
make the suggestion since he would have been accused of 
being a lily-livered statesman and of ' running away from 
Calcutta'Calcutta made a final effort to work up an 
agitation against Delhi on financial grounds.-^® It was 
maintained that money wasted on the construction of 
Delhi could have been more fruitfully utilised for public 
services recommended by the Islington Committee. Har¬ 
dinge contested the suggestion. He countered that the two 
items did not clash since, whatever its suggestions might 
be, it was impossible suddenly to enlarge the public ser¬ 
vices without adequate preparations. In any case, he pro¬ 
claimed, no final decision would be taken on the proposals 
during the following three years. The viceroy was most 
aggrieved by Lord Islington whose commission did every¬ 
thing ''to hamper the policy of the Government of India in 
order to grinc^ their own axe'\^^ 

Early in February 1912 Hardinge hadh traced in the 
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agitation over the transfer of the capital the hands of the 
chamber of commerce and the Anglo-Indian Press.®^® It 
wajs, he gibed, a question of amour propre.^*^ They dis¬ 
liked, he argued, being reduced to the status of provincials. 
The chamber of commerce sent a feeler to the effect that 
the headquarters of the government be shifted to Simla 
and the viceroy and his executive council should become 
what appeared to a tense Hardinge "a peripatetic circus” 
perambulating between Calcutta, Bombay and Madras for 
six months every year.®*® In order to soothe their injured 
feelings he was willing to offer a few minor concessions 
to Calcutta. He was also inclined to appoint an official of 
the commerce department at Calcutta to nurse the interests 
of the chamber. The chamber of commerce gradually began 
to gauge and appreciate the merit of the new deal. In parti¬ 
cular, the decisions of the government, with regard to the 
establishment of Dacca university and the appointment of 
Shamshul Huda to the executive council, were noted with 
satisfaction by the chamber of commerce, it being essen¬ 
tially anti-nationalist in character.®*' They realised that the 
un-partition was primarily a political move and it involved 
no surrender of basic imperial interests to popular clamour. 
Thus emboldened, the government decided to pay no atten- 
lion to the carping of the two English papers of Calcutta, 
their sole idea being to crab the government of India in 
whatever it did. "If the angel Gabriel came down from 
Heaven”, Hardinge commented in disgust, 'the Anglo- 
Indian Press would see in him a Mephistopheles.”®** With 
all their special reservations intact and confirmed, it was 
believed that there could be no doubt as to the feelings of 
the Muslims of -East Bengal as regards the modification of 
the partition. They would not care two pence where the 
capital might be. It was also argued that some of the Hindu 
agitators against Dacca university had serious misgivings 
about the nature of the proposed university.®*® At last, 
Hardinge was confident about the future of Bengal for 
some years to ceme.®** His confidence was reserved 
though: **.. .but as agitation is breath of life to a Bengali I 
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presume it will assume some new forms in the near 
future. 

The political temper of Bengal and the sophistication of 
its political struggle had a very dampening influence on 
Hardinge and his administration. The viceroy felt relieved 
once the capital was shifted from Calcutta. Lucknow and 
Benaras, exclaimed Hardinge, offered a "freer and wider 
atmosphere than Calcutta". "I felt", he wrote, "that I was 
in India, which one never feels in Calcutta, and that the 
people there have a far broader outlook that those bor- 
wallahs who think that they are the masters of India."^‘® 
Carmichael wrote from Calcutta to add to his comfort that 
he had met no "Bengali who inspires me into as much 
confidence as certain Madrasis do".'*'**^ Feelings against 
Calcutta were rampant in British official and non-official 
circles. Earlier in 1912 when the government of India 
proceeded to make arrangements for the reception of the 
emperor in Calcutta, Valentine Chirol had remonstrated 
with the viceroy. He was worried to learn that the emperor 
was about to make an excursion to Calcutta. "Probably, 
Madras is to be cold shouldered", he expostulated, "but 
this does not mean that Bombay must get a cool shoulder 
as well. Two wrongs don’t make a right and it seems to me 
extremely unfortunate that the most disloyal city in India 
should be singled out for the King’s entertainment."-^'*’^ In 
February 1912 Butler was encouraged to proffer an advice, 
much to Hardinge’s elation, that the Presidency College 
be removed from Calcutta and shifted to Ranchi so that 
the students could be allowed to remain "unexposed to the 
evil influence of the capital".*'*'*' 

The administration was no less anxious to strike & con¬ 
cordat with the moderate elements of Calcutta’s European 
party. Butler, for one, had sneaking S3rmpathy for those 
sensitive souls who were suffering from an ominous feeling 
of wounded pride and lost position.®®'* The white man, they 
thought, was left in the cold. Butler suggested affably 
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that it was contact with the government of India that most 
of them wanted and he inspired the government to take 
the initiative. In a despatch to the secretary of state 
on the transfer of the capital it had been maintained 
that "the only department which, so far as we can 
see, might be thought to suffer some inconvenience, 
would be that of Commerce and Industry, which 
would be less closely in touch at Delhi with the com¬ 
mercial and industrial interests centred at Calcutta. 

The chamber was unconvinced. It retorted: "It seems to be 
particularly unfortunate that the Department which was 
formed to promote Indian commerce and industry should 
be thus cut off from all the great commercial centres and 
sea-ports and, should this part of the scheme be recom¬ 
mended, they would propose the addition of a commercial 
member to the Executive Council of Bengal."'*®^ It was 
also mooted that the location of the commerce department 
ought to be decided in consultation with the, commercial 
community of the country."®^ The government responded 
warmly and it offered to arrange the services of two direc¬ 
tors, instead of a director-general of commercial intelli¬ 
gence, posted in Calcutta and Bombay with a director of 
statistics at Delhi. The directors were to keep the central 
department well informed about Bombay and Calcutta 
respectively. Besides, it enjoined that the commerce 
member of the viceroy’s executive council and the secretary 
of the department ought to undertake frequent tours to 
Bombay and Calcutta and sometimes to Karachi, Madras, 
Rangoon and Kanpur. Such a scheme, it was expected, 
would strengthen the hands of men like Stewart, men of 
moderate opinion, and would stimulate the growing con¬ 
ciliatory tone of the Bengal chamber.^®^ 

The chamber of commerce, however, spurned the offer 
of the government and chose to remain adverse to the 
transfer of the capital instead. It continued to raise absurd 
and preposterous demands. It stipulated, for example, that 
the department of commerce and industry; ought to be 
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maintained at Calcutta; that New Delhi should be financed 
by special loans; that the commercial interests of Calcutta 
jchould have nine representatives in the Bengal legislative 
council and that the freight charges of the East India Rail¬ 
way ought to be lowered in order to carry competative 
traffic.^®® Hardinge thought that the first demand was im¬ 
possible, impractical and unconstitutional and that the 
second was based on the absurd claim that irrigation and 
railways might be starved if funds were transferred to un¬ 
productive expenditure, more so in view of the limiteri 
borrowing capacity of the government. The third demand 
was rejected as totally impractical, and the fourth was 
ignored because, if it was conceded, it would have meant 
the transfer of traffic from competitive lines to the East 
India Railway. Hardinge was sore with the attempted 
blackmail on the part of the chamber.^®''^ 

He was certainly sympathetic towards Calcutta for its 
loss of prestige anJ he believed that something might still 
be improvised to soften the blow. But he was satisfied 
that it had suffered no material loss and the attitude of the 
trading companies was simply vindictive.By June 1912 
they raised a hue and cty over the shortage of wagons in 
the Indian railways. The situation was becoming tense and 
the viceroy was exasperated. If the Bengal chamber of 
commerce continued to press its attitude of hostility, he 
made up his mind to deal with other chambers in sheer 
indifference to the Calcutta chamber. Hardinge suspected 
that the real object of the new movement was to induce 
the government to accept an enquiry by an outside expert 
who in all probability would advocate an immediate out¬ 
lay on railway construction rendering it impossible for the 
government to divert funds to the building of New Delhi. 
Hardinge, though pressurised, declined to surrender.^** 
By March 1914 he found Calcutta in an ’’absolutely isolat¬ 
ed position". He was enthused to place credence to a 
rumour that their attitude had been due to self interest 
and a certain amount of spite. "If I build a mean capital”^ 
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he wrote, ’'they would protest against my meanness, if I 
build a good one they would protest against my extrava¬ 
gance/”^® The agitation, however, fell flat as the Calcutta 
chamber failed to foster an uninhibited enthusiasm of 
other chambers. Hardinge was gratified that all the Indian 
members of his council 'played up in the Budget debate 
and insisted on the value of the transfer of capital to Delhi 
and on the new city being built upon a worthy scale.”®®® It 
was a remarkable and a cooperative gesture and the vice- 
' oy felt vindicated as "the door was slammed in the face of 
Calcutta boxwallahs''.^^^^^ By then, he was convinced that 
the policy of transfer of capital was both judicious and 
prudent. He felt relieved as he foimd his government in a 
’’much more accessible and independent position than for- 
incrly”. It was more closely in touch than ever before 
with the commercial interests of the rest of India;®** 
viceroy’s legislative council was no longer exposed to the 
deleterious influences and propaganda of Calcutta and the 
vcT-nment could at last acquire an appropriate persi>Gc- 
e.e on the situation in Bengal.' ^ Besides, the native chiefs 
(le al'e;-.dy hK-ginning to visit Delhi with pleasure de.s- 
p»1e inadequate accommodation although they had never 
i.>(x II induced to travel to Calcutta. In an air of optimisml 
about him Hardinge could conveniently dismiss Curzon’s 
speech in the House of Lords in defence of the Calcutta 
agitation 

In the face of renewed militancy in the Bengali political 
movement, even the European settlement of Calcutta made 
an effort to value the need for a new capital. "I do not 
know what Curzon wants, and I doubt if he knows him¬ 
self”, Hardinge wrote triumphantly, "unless it is to create 
embarrassment and pander to the voice of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, who now exercise no influence 
whatever, and are in reality an object of ridicule to the 
rest of India.”®*® Crewe from England extended his warm 
support as he endorsed heartily Hardinge’s proposals. He 
was not prepared "to make squalid what ought to be splen- 
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did or to sacrifice the dignity which ought to belong to the} 
seat of Imperial Government. When funds were shorty 
Crewe added, some economy might be effected by thef 
reduction in the number of apartments, offices, stables, 
marble columns, mosaic work etc. which could be erected 
subsequently but ' not in dimensions or general plan which 
IS rigidly determined”.Besides, the constructions should 
permit expansion every year so that the buildings, quite 
simple in decoration at first, ought to admit, as surplus 
accumulated from time to time, growth in grandeur for 
ever. The search for legitimacy for the Raj appeared to 
have succeeded at last. New Delhi was to stand in all its 
oriental grandeur as the heir of the Mughal Shahajahan- 
bad. "As the buildings rose”, the viceroy was ecstatic, ''en¬ 
thusiasm will grow, and when once the Government of 
India is installed in the new city, the problem will be how 
to keep tile city within proper limits and under suitable 
control. This will be my successor’s task and not mine.’’''^'^ 

The new city of Delhi was to be the heir of the grand 
Mughals. It was to reflect the majesty of an imperial met¬ 
ropolis; it ought to portray the confidence of a matured 
authority. Above all it was to possess an Indian air about it. 
Crewe and Hardinge were unanimous about this. The 
architects fought intensely among themselves with regard 
to its planning and design.Ramsay MacDonald polemi- 
cized against it.'^'^^ But Hardinge surveyed the area across 
the ridge of the Raisina village and over the ruins of monu¬ 
ments of forgotten glories and decided the norms to which 
architects, engineers and financiers acquiesced with a 
sense of participation in an imperial undertaking. New 
Delhi moved briskly to its completion despite human, 
financial and material obstacles. 

There was intense controversy about the style of archi¬ 
tecture to be adopted for New Delhi. The European experts 
desired to apply western forms and style. The problem, 
Hardinge pondered, was whether it wa^ possible to assi- 
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milate the ancient style of Indian architecture which pre¬ 
ceded the Mughals i.e. the Pa than style to modern require¬ 
ments. It was essential, he ideated, that the secretariat and 
other government buildings should be designed on the 
broad principles of simple architecture with an ''Oriental 
motif” that should blend itself with a government house 
which was to be conceived as "a dignified and noble monu¬ 
ment.”*’^" Hardinge was to emphasise that pure eastern or 
pure western architecture would be quite out of place in 
the imperial city and that ''we have to find a blend”—a 
broad style of architecture with Indian motif through¬ 
out. 

He did not favour the opinion that his scheme of things 
would clash with a government house of the Palladian 
style.He seemed inflexible in his views. Faced with 
Lutyens’s classical expertise he felt somewhat inadequate. 
But he was determined <o stick to his guns and insisted on 
a government house in Lutyens’s plan having a flat gilt 
aome after the Pathan style; these being the "Oriental 
touches that should be appreciated in the country”.The 
concept of a gilded dome in the government house was an 
idea borrowed from what Hardinge had often seen and ad¬ 
mired on the big buildings in Russia.'*^'^ He was seriously 
contested on aesthetic grounds by the experts. Hardinge 
began to despise them and misprize their advice. He found 
Lutyens as "obstinate as a mule” with fixed ideas as he 
would not touch the concept of eastern architecture "with 
a pair of tongs”. Both Lutyens and Baker were slurred 
as absolute Philistines with no regard for Indian sentiments 
and traditions.''*®^ Lutyens, according to Hardinge, was 
obsessed with Italian Renaissance architecture having come 
to India with utmost scorn for all Indian art-forms even 
calling the Taj "rubbish”;and Brodie, Hardinge derided, 
had determined only to construct a wider avenue than 
existed in any other place,**® ’ 

The planning was a laboured exercise involving constant 
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shuffling of ideas, plans and blue prints and by the end of 
the initial phase of the programme Lutyens agr^ to be 
exhorted. ' Of course, my idea is a compromise between 
eastern and western architecture”, Hardinge elucidated 
his views, "and the purists who demand entirely western 
architecture will call it a bastard style, and if I am forced 
to choose between the two, I would reluctantly have tc 
agree to a purely eastern rather than a western style of 
architecture.”"®^ Hardinge was anxious to remind his audi¬ 
ences that it was Indian public opinion that had to be 
considered. 

The government would not worry about financing the 
construction of Delhi. Butler agreed with Hardinge that it 
was important that the thing ought to be done on a big 
stale, ' something which will impress India with our deter¬ 
mination to stay here and to govern the country on 
imperial hnes”."''’' One of the great object of the move to 
Delhi was to develop the imperial idea, and this was the 
weightiest reason for the selection of the southern site. 
Hence the departmental conyideralions were to be subordi¬ 
nated to the imperial conception. No expenditure could be 
too high for it. Butler was enamoured by the infusion of a 
fresh dose of imperial consciousness in the administration. 
"It is so important in my mind to have these central build¬ 
ings worthy of an Imperial city that I would agree to this. 
We have to make New Delhi one of the world’s wonders 
and topics of discussion.”^*® 

The government house of Calcutta did not offer the best 
model for the viceroy’s palace. Despite its great entertain¬ 
ing capabilities it was too much the opposite of a residence 
to be an ideal palace. Crewe wanted to see the atmosphere 
oi Hampton Court and the Louvre reproduced,®*^ Montagu 
pleaded for a fine chamber for the legislative council with 
the appearance of a parliament house. Of course, Montagu 
did not expect a growth of parliamentary powers for that 
body.®®* But he felt that the coundl’s increasing import- 
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ance will demand such a recognition. Crewe, however, dis¬ 
agreed with Montagu. He endorsed the view of Hardinge 
that the names and forms contained subtle significance in 
politics of which Montagu seemed quite innocent."A 
number of your advanced politicians”, wrote Crewe to 
Hardinge, "who are the reverse of sedition, (sic) regard a 
Parliament as the goal of their ambition; and... no colour 
should be given to any notion that we favour their 
hopes. Thus, "a good council chamber with a separate 
entrance to go with it” was officially prescribied. "It is 
going to be the Viceroy’s Council”, Crewe decreed, "and 
Ihe circumstances and surroundings should emphasise the 
fact.”^°^ 

The crucial problem of the planning was the selection of 
a site. The expert committee for the selection was not 
hound to a particular site and it was free to look in any 
direction. After a fairly extensive study of Delhi, taking 
into account among other things the paramount necessity 
of health, questions of sentiments, of cost, convenience, 
nvil and mddary <equi.’cments, room for expansion, facili- 
nes for internal and external commumcations and adequate 
water supply, the committee submitted its report-''®’ 

Beyond the outskirts of the existing Delhi they found 
what they required. Down south there were seven cities 
of the earlier days and the land was rich with the crumbl¬ 
ing ruins. The construction of a city would mean tlie remo¬ 
val Or incorporation of the relics and the edifices into a 
modem town. Higher upon the slopes of the hills lying to 
the right of the road to the Kutub, there was virgin soil. On 
one side of the ridge the imperial capital ought to be placed 
dominating the plains and on the other side of the hills was 
to be positioned the cantonment where would be mustered 
the power by which that domination could be maintained. 
Land was primarily agriculturid end h^ce fairly in¬ 
expensive to acquire. 
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There were immense possibilities for expansion to the 
south and south-west. The Jama Mas]id was close by and 
the approach from the old city, it was believed, would be 
magnificent. The open space between the two cities would 
provide ample room for all forms of sports and recrea¬ 
tion. The vision of an imperial grandeur dominated the 
mind of the authorities. ’ In India we must have space’', 
Butler echoed Hardinget. "We could not breathe with a 
Champs-Elysees. With something like the Ring at Vienna 
and a road down the centre with smaller and more grace¬ 
ful trees and provision for large assemblies”. New Delhi 
was to be laid for the future.^®* The government house was 
to retain a good view of Jama Masjid, but the perspective 
of Indraprastha, Humayun’s Tomb, the Lodi tombs and 
Safdar Jung’s mausoleum were incorporated into the 
scheme with the government house holding the command¬ 
ing position.'’"^’ The imperial city of New Delhi was to draw 
legitimacy from the remnants of the empires of the past. 

VIII 

E ducation was one of the principal instrument of state 
policy. Over the years the British educational system 
in India had produced a literate professional middle class. 
As it happened, however, the Hindu upper classes w'ere 
the chief beneficiaries while the Muslim community stood 
by watching opportunities slip away. Syed Ahmed Khan 
made a bold attempt to retrieve the situation. The Aligarh 
movement grew in momentum but it was sectarian and 
uneven. Educational development among the Muslims 
intensified factionalism within the community. The Simla 
deputation of 1906 was an attempt to patch up internal in¬ 
fighting by forging a united political programme and, 
consequently, a common sense of belonging.^ The parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and the separate electorate were parts 
of the official prescription to the process. They 
were designed to assist the growing ciystallisatidn 
of a sep>arate Muslim identity not quite compatible 
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with the objectives of what was known in official 
circles as an essentially "Hindu’' national conscious¬ 
ness. The period between 1905 and 1911 witnessed almost 
a revolutionary convulsion primarily occasioned by the 
partition agitation and strengthened by the weakness of 
socalled moderate opinion giving rise to extremism and 
violence.The problem was complex. The management 
of the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League 
involved a close scrutiny of the existing social forces, a 
search for a moderating influence and a sympathetic dis¬ 
position towards the conservative elements in the society. 
The educational policy of Hardinge reflected his quest for 
an effective collaborating stratum and an endeavour to 
engineer institutional channels to assist this political pro¬ 
cess. The overriding consideration was to indoctrinate the 
developing minds with an official Weltanschauung. Butler 
was his supreme commander on this front. Intelligent, 
shrewd and unscrupulous he had a remarkable acquaint¬ 
ance with contemporary Hindu and Muslim opinions. 
Determined to offer a blueprint for the educational system 
Butler entered whole-heartedly into the concepts and 
ideas propounded by Hardinge. As a result, there develop¬ 
ed a close official and demi-official correspondence be¬ 
tween the two, dealing with subjects which went far be¬ 
yond the narrow departmental requirements. 


Hardinge’s perspective of the problem of education 
was largely conditioned by the compulsion of the security 
of the state. By June 1911 he had come to the conclusion 
that the defects of the system constituted a "scandal and 
a danger".^®® Reviewing the existing educational pattern 
in India, he found that it was a collection of bad teach¬ 
ers, huge classes, overloaded curriculae and wooden ex¬ 
aminations which had produced a system of cramming, 
aggravated rather than relieved by tightening up of stand¬ 
ards. As a result, he detected, the rancour and malevol¬ 
ence of the educational staff especially in the aided 
schools and the rigidity of examinations spelled unrest.®®® 
The courses were still largely literary and paucity of 
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funds was responsible for the failure to introduce the 
practical school course recommended by the commission 
of 1882. What fretted him was the fact that private and 
uncontrolled institutions had sprung up everywhere. He 
was daunted to find that the national schools of Bengal, 
the Arya Samaj schools and the new Sikh schools were to 
become the ''forerunners of other uncontrolled institu¬ 
tions”.'*^*® There was still time for the government to re¬ 
gain control and to lead a movement of national educa¬ 
tion. “But if we delay”, Hardinge was apprehensive, “we 
shall find control slipping through our fingers”.^®* 

In view of the meagre resources available to the govern¬ 
ment and the improbability of fresh taxes Hardinge felt 
inhibited. A programme costing ten crores of rupees was 
nevertheless worked out and released. Financed primarily 
by existing resources it involved primary, secondary, 
technical and university education. Hostels, fellowships, 
residential universities, preparation of a national catalogue 
of manuscripts, a central library and oriental institutions 
formed the various wings of the new educational policy. 
Hardinge wa.s in complete agicement with Butler regarding 
the necGs.sity of associating Indians "with us m discussing 
and deciding upon schemes ior educational reforms”.*®^ He 
was naturally disappointed to find that the proposal for a 
grant from the British exchequer towards technical educa¬ 
tion in India as a boon associated with the royal visit was 
rejected by the cabinet. He was, however, fortunate to be 
presented with the “opium windfall” of which one third 
was to be devoted to education and sanitation.*®^ The object 
of the new educational policy, it was maintained, was “to 
consolidate solidarity with Indians and ourselves”.*®* 
Examining the details of the policy more candidly Hard- 
inge was to lay bare his preferences. 

Technical education, Hardinge maintained, was his first 
priority. His purpose was to direct young men to indus¬ 
trial and commercial lines and not to swell the ranks of 
pleaders and journalists. Hardinge was critical of the free 
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and compulsory education demanded by Gokhale. He was 
positive that the primary concern of Gokhale was to 
create educated-discontent in rural areas amongst a class 
of ryots which has hitherto been impervious to the agitat¬ 
ors and without whom they felt that no movanent in the 
country could acquire any serious proportion.^®® 

Gokhale’s demand caused universal indignation in offi¬ 
cial quarters. Sydenham, for example, was sceptical of the 
benefits of free elementary education even without com¬ 
pulsion. It would only please the people, he portended, 
who were well aware of the power the native press would 
be able to exercise when the masses could read."*®* It was 
argued that the reason for the neglect of primary educa¬ 
tion and disproportionate development of higher educa¬ 
tion was the fact that all clamour, till recent years, had 
been directed towards an increase of the latter. This meant 
that the poor had been taxed to provide education for 
the comparatively well-to-do. It rendered the educational 
pyramid top-heavy. Sydenham believed that the educated 
class, having vociferated and secured significant advant¬ 
ages at a very small cost, discovered that they could not 
wield influence as they desired because of the illiteracy 
of the masses. The agitators, he attempted to compre¬ 
hend the situations, ought to have realised that their 
power to stir up discontent would be immensely increased 
if the cultivators could read.^’ Such elementary educa¬ 
tion as it was possible for the British to impart during 
the following fifty years, it was maintained, would have 
still left the bulk of the population illiterate. “We can¬ 
not teach the great masses of the people long enough or 
thoroughly enough to make them permanently able even 
to read or write”, Sydenham concluded, “but we can, and 
we shall, do much to promote general discontent.” In 
that part of their alleged diabolical calculation, it was 
argued, “the Gokhales are perfectly right”,*®® 

The grant of elementary education, it was held, would 
be interpreted by Gokhale and others, who had been 
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working against the British, as a great triumph. Sydenham 
was alarmed by the prospect. He voiced the opinion of the 
vast majority of civil servants when he reiterated that “a 
handful of noisy people without any mandate are seeking 
to restrict the liberties of the vast majority”.^”® Hardinge 
had been in complete agreement with his men. But he 
took stock of the situation and calculated that the grant 
of free primary education without any compulsion might 
take the wind out of Gokhale’s sails. 

The original proposal of Butler had been to offer free 
compulsory primary education. In advancing the pro¬ 
gramme he maintained that it was the only way to under¬ 
mine and eradicate inferior private schools and that 
cheerful prospect must be brought about in a few years’ 
time. He contended that it would be a serious political 
error to let the Sikh and the Arya Samaj schools get a 
stronghold on the people, not to mention the national 
schools of Bengal, “languishing, at present, owing to the 
inveterate inefficiency of the Bengalee, but able to rise 
again with fresh vigour at any time on a new impulse”. 
The administration was determined to save a loyal and 
traditional India from falling into the “pernicious influ¬ 
ence” of modern nationalism.'*^ 

The changing face of Sikhism, for example, was 
viewed with serious concern by the government of India. 
In its civil aspects, it was maintained, Sikhism “inculcates 
unquestioning loyalty”, and in its military aspect the ad¬ 
ministration saw into it elements of “highest heroism and 
self-sacrifice,It was feared that without government 
patronage the Sikhs would shortly lose their distinctive 
character, revert to "gross superstition and social de¬ 
terioration”, and also divest themselves of their celebrat¬ 
ed feeling or loyalty under the influence of two proselyti¬ 
sing religions, “Arya Samajism” and “Mohamedanism.” 
The government was relieved to find that the traditional 
Sikh leadership, scornful of the B.As. and M.As. who had 
their heads full of i)olitical ideas and aiUi-British senti- 
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merits, insisted on state intervention.The only way to 
do so, Creigh proposed, was to keep true orthodox Sikh¬ 
ism alive and to check the spread of the explosive “Tat 
Khalsa” propaganda under the guise of free education. 
Thus, it was decided that the programme for the educa¬ 
tion of Punjab chiefs at Lahore be shifted to the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar in order to preserve their Sikh ident¬ 
ity and Gurmukhi could be introduced as the alternative 
language of the Punjab despite bitter opposition of the 
Muslims. 

Hardinge was to commend and welcome the core of 
official arguments. He ratified the opinion of the civil 
servants that the existing schools “were thoroughly bad” 
and ’nurseries of sedition”, and that a discontented 
underpaid, malcontent and restive Brahmin teacher “finds 
the inculcation of dislike of the British government a 
more grateful task than that of grinding in the three 
Sydenham argued that although it might be ex¬ 
pedient to meet popular demand half-way the official 
gift might soon be turned into a stick with which to be¬ 
labour the government.But the viceroy had decided to 
offer something spectacular in order to fire the imagina¬ 
tion of India. He had recognised the mischievous motiva¬ 
tion of Gokhale’s bill and discerned its popular base. 
Without conceding to Gokhale’s demand, Hardinge persu¬ 
aded himself to believe that it would be possible to knock 
the bottom out of his bill by an official proposal in favour of 
technical education. It would, Hardinge wrote in defence 
of his policy, direct young men to industry and commerce 
and it might thus even sharpen the inherent contradic¬ 
tion between the professional and commercial classes and 
exacerbate the existing tensions. Strict government con¬ 
trol of schools backed by a number of small residential 
universities under official supervision catering to the need 
of mushrocan elites based on religious, linguistic or tradi¬ 
tional loyalties of the localities were to constitute the 
various aspects of the new policy.*^® It was subtle. It de¬ 
sired to fecundate the Indian literati with latent regional 
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particularisms and local antagonisms. Hardinge blessed 
the promoters of the Aligarh and the Benaras university 
movements; Patna university was contemplated; another 
university in Rangoon and one in Poona were considered 
urgent future probabilities. 

An examination of the history of the Aligarh university 
movement during this period would reveal the com¬ 
plexities of the problems faced by the Indian government 
and its flexible responses and postures. The most striking 
characteristic of the Muslim politics, Butler concluded, 
was its factionalism. The young generation in the Muslim 
League was being increasingly alienated both from the 
British rule and the old guards. The conflict between the 
younger party and the traditional leadership reflected 
something more than cold comfort or even strained mis¬ 
givings arising out of an irreconcilable generation gap. It 
was one of attitudes, perspectives and ideologies. The 
cleavages within the League focussed on all major issues 
of the contemporary world in which the Indian Muslims 
had any interest.The steady but gradual weakening of 
the Turkish empire, the lukewarm attitude of the British 
government towards what appeared to them as a Christian 
conspiracy against Islam, the threatened partition of Per¬ 
sia, the servile attitude of the Aga Khan towards the Indian 
government and the rise of pan-Islamism had a direct 
impact on Muslim opinion and, on all these issues, the 
younger party held diametrically opposite views to those 
held by their revered predecessors.'*^* 

A prominent feature of the politics of the angry young 
men was their desire to free themselves from British 
patronage. The rift between the old guard and the Young 
Turks manifested itself in the Aligarh movement especial¬ 
ly around the controveisy concerning the founding of an 
independent Muslim university.'*^® Butler and Hardinge had 
blessed it. Money was being raised all ov(‘r India for the 
establishment of a centre of Islamic studies. It was more 
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than a social or an educational endeavour; it was a political 
movement. The government was not certain if the univer¬ 
sity would develop into an affiliating body extending its 
tentacles all over the country. In such a contingency it 
would have been left with little leverage to manipulate 
Muslim opinion. In all probability, it would then be confron¬ 
ted with a Muslim platform organised on an all India level 
which, if controlled by a militant party, might turn out to 
be a Frankenstein.Butler, who was conducting secret 
negotiations with the Aligarh party, felt that the younger 
element desired the university to develop its personality 
and its various faculties independent of government con¬ 
trol. He was, however, quite optimistic and expected that 
they would eventually be outclassed by their seasoned ad¬ 
versaries. It was believed that as a sop some places of 
honour without authority might be offered to them in the 
Aligarh Trust. Butler felt comfortable in the company of 
the older generation who, though sulky and somewhat un¬ 
certain of their future, had no serious objection in accept¬ 
ing official guidance and direction.^-' 

There was, however, some opposition to the Aga Khan’s 
movement in Bengal owing to the fact that the Bengali 
Muslims wanted money spent on Muslim education in their 
own province rather than on a university elsewhere.^ It had 
been pointed out to Hardinge by them that the movement 
in favour of Aligarh unh*ersity was only supported by a 
certain section of the Muslim community of northern India. 
The viceroy was to indulge himself that he had but to hold 
up his little finger to encourage the Muslims of Bengal to 
declare that they had nothing to do with it and to wreck the 
Aga Khan’s scheme.Of course, Hardinge would have 
never contemplated to pursue such a course of policy for 
the fear of alieigating "from us the largest and the most 
important section" of the community. He had resolved to 
placate them in every possible way. The "loyal bearing" of 
the Muslims of Lahore had been taken into account.^ He 
had urged the lieutenant-governor to pay adequate atten- 
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tion to the Aniuman and the Islamia schools. In particular, 
he had determined not to give the impression thSt he was 
a partisan to the already "swelled (sic) headed Sikhs”. 
Hardinge was positive that the Muslim university would be 
iollowed by a counter Hindu demand and he had made up 
his mind to establish firm government control over both the 
institutions. He had, however, some practical difficulties in 
working out a proper modus operandi. A satisfactory settle¬ 
ment with the Muslim movement, he apprehended, might 
provoke the Hindu leadership to react sharply and resist 
state control. He thought it judicious to strike an agreement 
with the Hindu movement and to use it to pressurise the 
Muslims into submission. Leaderless, without an iota ot 
statesmanship and under attack from the younger crowd, 
the traditional Aligarh party, it was noted with satisfaction, 
would certainly be a more manageable giroup.^^^ A confident 
Butler continued his pressure tactics. At a meeting with the 
Muslim deputation over the formation of the Muslim univer¬ 
sity he lectured and upbraided them on the desirability of 
British connections concluding with a threat that they 
would be left with no option but to accept governmental 
control. It was, he thundered, all "our terms or no univer¬ 
sity”.^^® Butler got his way and the deputation gave in on 
all points but the one concerning the previous approval by 
the chancellor to the appointment of professors. Butler was 
certain that a determined official effort would compel the 
Muslims to surrender that point as well and the Hindus, 
then demanding a university of their own, would eventually 
come round.The movements for separate universities had 
remarkable possibilities for the future. If properly guided, 
they would turn out to be important rallying points for the 
orthodox opinions of the communities. They would offer 
institutional frameworks for the consolidation of separate 
and distunct political identities of the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims. And, in all probability, they might be utilised to 
checkmate the threat of closer cooperation between the 
nationalistic forces which were then driving the Congress 
and the League to a joint action againit imperialism.'**® 
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Hardinge accepted without reservation Butler’s formula¬ 
tion that ’’we must lead movements now and not be led”.^'^^ 

Butler was at his work earnestly. Rivalry between 
Mahmudabad and the Aga Khan was played upon; no con¬ 
cession was Lo be rr.ade on the question of professionship; 
they were encouraged to look forward to the appointment 
of the chancellor of the university by the government ’'not 
as a critic or controlling force” but one who would be active 
only in times of crisis; the Aga Khan was induced to accept 
government supervision by a vague suggestion of an offer of 
the vice-chancellorship with pro vice-chancellorship going to 
Mahmudabad.^ - But although the Aga Khan was reasonable 
he was under insistent pressure from the extremists who 
were ready as ever to disregard and disown him. The ascen¬ 
dancy of the Young Turks unnerved the government and 
the traditional leadership alike. Sydenham thought that 
Muslim opinion was being led by political adventurists and 
the new elective system was only helping them in their 
struggle for power within the League.*'^ The only safeguard 
against any malignant transformation of the character of 
the League was the absence of an effective leadership. 

As the protracted negotiations continued to hang fire 
Hardinge moved a step forward. He offered them the power 
of affiliation with "adequate safeguards”.But the India 
office adopted a callous and unmalleable line that the right 
of affiliation could not be extended to the university. On 
this rock the scheme foundered. The government of India 
felt let down; Hardinge grumbled and Butler growled. 
Mahmudabad was cautioned that it was his duty to remain 
a responsible leader, to contain agitation and to make the 
best of the unalterable facts. In case there was a political 
agitation, he was warned in plain words, they would never 
get a university. 


The deadlock over the question of affiliation forced the 
government to reshuffle its cards. It argued that it was pos- 
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sible to compensate the threatened loss of Aligarh loyalty 
by inspiring Islamia colleges all over India witiva view to 
organising a more exclusive and stable Muslim support. 
Hardinge made it abundantly clear to all Islamic institutions 
that no outside college would be affiliated with either 
Benaras or Aligarh/-^'^ Under the changed circumstances the 
best plan, as it presented itself to the government of India, 
would be ’'to increase our subvention, if necessary” and 
undertake to patronise Muslim education all over India. 
The Young Turks led by Mazliarul-Haque and Mohamed 
Ali had clinched the issue in the Aligarh movement. Hewett 
reported from Lucl^now that the ascendancy of the extrem¬ 
ists in the movement had become practically unbridled. 
They recalled the agitation over the partition of Bengal and 
the subsequent concessions made to the agitators as a proof 
of the inadequacy of moderation as a political line and the 
need for activist politics.There was bitterness over the 
fact that an Aligarh without the right of affiliation would 
never be able to accommodate all the Muslims requiring 
Islamic education and religious influence. It was, there-’ 
fore, viewed with dismay that the object of the fund raising, 
ie. spread of the faith and spirit of Islam, had been lost. 

The whole affair was whipped up by them with an 
intention to give a new direction to Muslim politics.In 
the subsequent meeting of the central committee of the 
Muslim university which met in Lucknow in the following 
October, attempts were made to organise an agitation on a 
national scale.The situation was ominous. There was a 
general apprehension in government quarters that the 
Hindu and Muslim radicals were gradually being drawn 
together and this trend in Indian politics might lead to 
some uncomfortable political results for the British. The 
Comrade under Mohamed Ali’s editorship advocated that 
the loyalty of the Muslims could no longer be taken for 
granted.The Muslims were exhorted to demand a price 
for their assistance and to claim as rights all existing 
favours and future privileges. Pan-Islamism found a new 
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breeding ground, the Khilafat agitation of 1918 was being 
heralded, the Lucknow pact of 1916 was being anticipated 
and the objective conditions of Congress-League unity] 
were being, carefully nurtured. 

The spectre of a united front of both communities haun¬ 
ted the government. Butler, as cool as ever, discounted 
such a probability. Amir Ali had dealt with the offer of 
cooperation by the Hindus with cool detachment arwi 
Butler believed that the Muslims would behave with self- 
restraint. The deep seated antagonism between the two 
communities, he asserted, would prevent any meaningful 
lapproachement between them.,^*'* On the contrary, he pre¬ 
sumed that the Hindus might as well try to demonstrate 
that they were more faithful and trustworthy and he 
sought to elicit an extravagant display of loyal sentiments 
from Malaviya and others. Yet, despite his optimism, he 
was not oblivious to the implications of the kaleidoscopic 
political scene and looked askance at the shortsightedness 
of the home government.The only silver lining in 
Indian political life was Carmichael’s report from Bengal 
to the effect that pan-Islamic arguments did not cut any 
ice in that province. To the Bengali Muslims, both Turkey 
and Aligarh were remote realities. As the Aga Khan left 
India and young Muslims everywhere continued to talk 
■'big and bitterly”, Butler was definitely rattled.Many 
of them probably did not understand what affiliation 
meant, but there was no denying that the Muslims were 
incensed. There was a ''pan-Islamio” flavour about the idea 
of a central university having branches all over India. It 
was certain that the Young Turks would have their way in 
the annual sessions in December and subsequently, in the 
course of the year, the old ones would merely try to regain 
their position. But, as the Aga Khan had confided to 
Chirol, one could not minimize the intensity of the anti- 
British feelings which British failure to help Turkey 
coming on the top of Morocco, Tripoli and Persia had en- 
gendered.'^^ The Indian Muslims, as a result, were being 
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swayed to join hands with the Hindu politicians against 
the British. It seemed to the Aga Khan that sorrte of the 
Hindu leaders had been working very actively to this end 
and one of them had been trying to get a telegram ifrom 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam to the Indian National Congress thank¬ 
ing the Hindus for their sympathy over Turkey. 

Hardinge and Butler worked relentlessly if only to 
freeze the situation. Recommending a non-affiliating resi¬ 
dential university to Darbhanga Hardinge adopted tactfully 
a somewhat conciliatory posture. Darbhanga had undertak¬ 
en to guide the Hindu university movement with the vice¬ 
roy’s "hearty countenance and support”.He was casually 
assured that the question of affiliation was not a closed book 
and that it might be reviewed if necessary. A similar stra¬ 
tegy was earmarked for Aligarh and an equally freakish 
promise was floated for the consumption of the conserva¬ 
tive Muslim leadership. Hardinge endorsed the Aga 
.Khan’s solicitude about the growing anti-British feelings; 
but he would insist that it was expedient to assess the 
reality of the situation and make the best use of it. He 
admonished Rampur that nothing would be gained by agi¬ 
tation and it would only harden the government’s atti¬ 
tudes. "I hinted that if they behaved nicely”, Hardinge 
reported in confidence, ’''we shall look after their special 
interests. Butler was encouraged to renew his personal 
contacts with the members of the Foundation Committee to 
canvass for government’s views.'The young Muslim 
party was still underrated in official circles. It was disre¬ 
garded as a political light weight, and yet no one could 
afford to ignore it because of the harm it was capable of 
doing. 

An explosive complication in the Muslim politics was 
being engineered by the Ah brothers who sought to link 
the Turkish question with Aligarh with a heavy dose of 
pan-Islamism injected into it. The quick and unexpect'ed 
defeat of the Turks at the Balkans intensified Muslim alie- 
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nation. Hardinge thought that it might instil some realism 
into the minds of the Indian Muslims who needed to put 
a "good deal of water in their wine”. The government 
of India, nevertheless, found itself somewhat awkward¬ 
ly placed. It was uncertain about its ability to tap 
the advantages of the altered situation. Asquith’s 
unstatesmanlike excursion in foreign affairs in the 
Morrison House speech emphasising that the victors 
were not to be "deprived of their spoils” in order 
to placate the supporters of "the bag and baggage” 
policy dealt a serious blow to the loyalty of Indian Mus¬ 
lims.^"" A much disturbed viceroy bent forward and back¬ 
ward to retrieve the situation. To Ali Imam, a member of 
his council, he expressed his sincere sympathy for the 
sufferings of the Turks and the heroic stoicism with which 
they bore them.^'^^ "After all”, Hardinge, following the 
footstep of many viceroys before him, claimed quite 
extravagantly that ''Britain is the greatest Mohammedan 
power in the world, and the Government of India is the 
greatest safeguard of the Mohammedan religion”.'*'^’' 

Such official palliatives were of little consequence. 
Sydenham was to convey from Bombay that the Aga 
Khan, the best bet of the government, had gone over, 
"horse, foot and artillery, to the Congress”, although his 
real views were against the Congress.Amir Ali had, 
been undermining his position in the League.Outwitted 
and somewhat dated, having little contact with the realit¬ 
ies of Muslim politics in India, the Aga .Khan decided to 
sail with the rising tide."^®*^ A baffled Sydenham lamented 
the lack of moral courage in his old friend. The govern¬ 
ment had been working on him quite seriously.Chirol 
had guided him to face the music of political Islam in the 
annual Christmas meet in 1912. Both on Aligarh and the 
Balkan war the Aga Khan had been goaded into backing the 
government’s horse to the hilt. Now that he opted for vir¬ 
tually the Congress line on the simultaneous examinations, 
Chirol was visibly distressed. The Aga Khan’s stand, he 
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complained, was a complete surrender of the position adopt¬ 
ed by him and the Muslim League at the Simla deputation 
and throughout the struggle for special Muslim representa¬ 
tion on the enlarged councils. "I did not see how in view of 
your present attitude and that of the Muslims towards the 
Congress platform’', a demoralised Chirol reproved a dejec¬ 
ted Aga Khan, "in matters of simultaneous examinations 
and of self government, the Mohammedans could uphold 
their demands or expect to obtain the support of others such 
as myself in upholding their demand for communal repres¬ 
entation. Sydenham regretted that ignorant, young and 
impetuous men were in command of the Muslim move¬ 
ment, The moderate men were nowhere. "I imagine that 
the Aga Khan is dead as a leader."^^^ Butler had threaten¬ 
ed his friend, Mahmudabad, not to do anything foolish. "It 
is perfectly childish", he affirmed, "to run up against a 
brick wall. There is not the least chance that the decisiorv 
will be rescinded. We had, as you know, done our best for 
you.’ '’''^ None of the custodians of the Raj could, however, 
freeze the political situation which was steadily moving 
away from them. In an atmosphere of sheer desparation 
the government of India reviewed the situation, made 
necessary adjustments in its attitudes and formulated the 
broad features of its new strategy, 

Once again Butler was to take the lead. He contested 
seriously the assertion made by many that the socalled 
splendid loyalty of the Muslims, which had once existed, 
had been mismanaged into opposition. He had been inten¬ 
sely involved in the foundation of the Muslim League 
which had been formed at the initiative of Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
and others who had sought Butler’s advice."*®® The imme¬ 
diate impulse for the formation of the League had come 
because of the ascendancy of the younger men.*®® He had 
extended his helping hand to them but gradually he realis¬ 
ed that the movement had ceased to have any effective 
leader. The Aga Khan was ''clever" but a wavering "wea¬ 
ther cock"; Mahmudabad was "weak as water" and so 
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was Rampur who was ’’unreliable to boot.”*®^ The Nawab 
of Dacca hated Aligarh and all its works ’’as much as he 
hated the Agha Khan Wazir Hasan, the secretary of the 
League, ’’was a born intriguer”, a "mischievous fellow”, 
and a "Shia, who played on Mahmudabad’s religious 
weakness”, having great influence on liim.‘*^“ At Allahabad, 
Nawab Abdul Majid, though not quite pleased with the fol¬ 
lies of the Young Turks desired to start a rival body to the 
League."*^® ’’Currimbhoy Ibrgihim at Delhi asked me to 
intervene”, Butler was to indulge himself, ’’as all Moham¬ 
medans were becoming discredited for the faults of a few.” 
An Oudh Muslim notable implored him to get Mahmuda- 
bad out of the existing political cul-de-sac as the Young 
Turks were merely squandering his wealth with the least 
desire to follow him.'*'^® They had decided to have an ’’in¬ 
competent old gentleman”, Vicar-ul-Mulk, ’’who does not 
know English”, as the first chancellor of the university.^^^ 
The Begam of Bhopal fulminated against the Aga Khan 
whose flight from India was generally critiolsed. Butler 
would ascribe his downfall in north India to his attempt to 
] econcile the Hindus and the Muslims—-"an object”, he 
taunted, ’’as to which it can only be said opposuit natura.”'^'^^ 
In Bihar, Butler wailed, the Muslim lawyers relied on the 
munificence of Hindu clients and hence, had always been 
"lukewarm separatisls”.*^^'^ Ali Imam, the viceroy’s council¬ 
lor, Butler whispered, was mistrusted by the Muslims of 
the United Provinces and the Punjab and his brother, the 
judge, "still more so”.'^’^^ Aligarh was falling into general 
disrepute. 

The complete map of the Indian Muslim world, as 
drawn by Butler, followed an interesting pattern. In the 
frontier and eastern Bengal Muslims Had little sympathy 
with the Turks and disliked Aligarh. The Punjab Muslims 
were strongly provincial. In a private meeting about Mus¬ 
lim education, Butler had found it difficult to keep peace be¬ 
tween Mahmudabad and the Malik, who represented the 
Punjab Muslims, He demanded that the subscription to the 
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Aligarh fund by the Punjab university be returned for the 
development of the Islamia college, Lahore. In Bombay, 
Muslims were equally jealous of Aligarh and wanted a 
college of their own. Butler trod across an unreal world as 
he is his effusive enthusiasm reported that there was not 
much excitement among the Muslims regarding Turkey. 
iDven in Aligarh district, he indulged in wishful thinking, 
Muslim reaction towards Turkey was minimal. "There is 
a tendency”, Butler made his best efforts to detect, "to 
isolate Aligarh”, and he thought that it would be wise to 
foster this trend. He was concerned that things might not 
improve while Theodore Morison was at the India office 
and with Hewelt and Meston mismanaging affairs at 
Aligarh.'*'^'" Examining the proposed policy in greater 
detail, Butler put it bluntly that if the government agreed 
to subvene the Islamia colleges in Peshawar and Lahore, 
the projected colleges at Bombay, Dacca and perhaps also 
at Calcutta, "Aligarh will cease to hold the position it has 
got now”.'*'^® All this would be done, he suggested, in fur¬ 
therance of Muslim education drawing the plaudits of the 
Indian Muslims in general. 

In addition, the government should settle with the Hind«‘ 
University movement and it was calculated that the Hindus 
would not offer any substantial resistance. Butler thought 
that the Muslims would then have no locus standi. They 
were riddled by too many divisions. Even the influence cf 
Mohamed Ali and Mazharul Haque, Butler held optimisti¬ 
cally, was declining. Roos-Keppel transmitted from the 
frontier that the Islamia school at Peshawar was being 
nourished by loyal traditions and the new college would 
prove a valuable barrier against Indian nationalist senti¬ 
ments especially against Aligarh.^'^'^ By the end of April 
1913 Butler watched gleefully the Muslim imbroglio and 
sized up the acute dissension amongst them especially be¬ 
tween those of Lucknow and Bombay,He was informed 
that the Young Turks were fast falling into discontent, that 
Mohamed Ali seemed rei>entant, that Mahmudabad was 
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inclined to believe that people would turn round to mode¬ 
rate views within three or four months* and Amir Ali had 
been accused of embezzling Red Crescent funds.The at¬ 
titude of the government towards the young Muslim lea¬ 
dership, as a consequence, became increasingly tough and 
determined. 

The government fumbled, faltered and finally limped 
into a sort of symbiotic relationship with the Muslims. 
Early in February 1913 Mohamed Ali and Abdul Latif of 
the Indian Civil Service met the secretary of the viceroy. 
They were uneasy about Muslim feelings in North 
India and urged that the government should seek to 
neutralise Muslim sulkiness. They insisted that viceroy 
must do something to sympathise with them especially 
over Tripoli, Morocco, Persia, Turkey and Aligarh. The 
Muslims of India, they represented, were hurt by the con¬ 
certed European pressure on Turkey and felt chagrined by 
the speech of Asquith in support of the allies.^®” In fact, 
Latif had been working on Mohamed Ali, with uncertain 
prospects, to use his influence to moderate rising passion. 
The situation, from the British point of view, looked 
awkward and murky as a section of the Bengal Muslim 
League was even prepared to push through a boycott reso¬ 
lution. The viceroy desired to know if Asquith could be 
made to eat his own words.He had entreated the govern¬ 
ments of the Punjab and the United Provinces to lecture 
the Muslim editors in British policy and to use the influence 
of the ulamas and Mullas to publicise the overflowing 
emotions of the British government in favour of 
the Muslim cause. The viceroy took comfort from the 
fact that the Muslim League had made "a very poor shnw at 
Lucknow”.He complained against Muhamad Shafi who 
"seemed to have talked a lot of nonsense”, having proposed 
increased power of interpellation and the creation of a non¬ 
official majority in the viceroy’s legislation council.^®® 
There was a familiar ring about his arguments. Advanced 
politicians from the Congress platform time and again 
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expressed similar ideas. "I need hardly say that so long as 
I am Viceroy”, Hardinge resolved, "I will take v^iy good 
care that there is no increased power of interpellation in 
my Council, and that any Government would never agree to 
a non-official majority in it either.He approved of 
Butler’s suggestion that the government ought to foster 
the tendency to isolate Aligarh.^’^'^ The envisaged strategy 
would have meant a significant shift in British policy. It 
would have entailed a generous assistance to the Islamia 
college at Peshawar and Lahore and the projected colleges 
of Bombay and Dacca and a fresh official encourage¬ 
ment to the Hindu university. He was, as a neces¬ 
sary adjunct, eager to let the Aligarh movement stew dn its 
own gravy. He characterised the League as a flock of sheep 
without a shepherd. It wanted to do something but it did 
not know what to do or how to do it and it had nobody to 
advise. The Aga Khan was a spent force and the govern¬ 
ment prayed and looked forward to welcoming some even¬ 
headed men pushing their way to the front to assume its 
leadership."^®* 

As the Muslim university got a cold shoulder, it was 
time for the Hindu university to get an official recognition. 
The Muslim university movement was at a low ebb; it 
crashed headlong against the proposed official control. The 
discomfiture of the Muslim university encouraged the pro¬ 
moters of the Hindu university. The main obstacle had 
been governmental control which in the changed circumst¬ 
ances might, it was assured, prove less intractable. Butler 
was aware of the difficulties. "If you know what has been 
going on recently at Calcutta University and places like 
Aligarh, Central Hindu College and the Sikh Colleges at 
Amritsar^’, he wrote to enlist support for his cause, "you 
would realise the grave danger that exists in these univer¬ 
sities” if they were converted into "cheap degree shops.”^*'^ 


The opposition against government supervision and con¬ 
trol came primarily from the "Bengalis %nd Besant’s 
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party'In contrast, Malaviya appeared very *'reason¬ 
able’* while Rash Behari Ghose most amenable.*®^ 
Darbhanga, Bikaner, Mysore, Gwalior, Scindia and Holkax 
were eager to launch the unwersity at the earliest conve¬ 
nience and Jaipur had also joined the company of the royal 
educationists. The Hindu orthodoxy was eager to score a 
point over the Muslim counterpart.'*’*^ It was indignant 
about the Bengalis and Beasant’s party. "The Bengalis", 
Malaviya groused, had "ruined India over the partition and 
they are doing their best to ruin our University."'*®'^ He and 
his friends had closed their ranks. Butler, persuasive as 
ever, worked on them. He had italicized the conditions 
under which the university movement might be considered 
and recognised by the government. He had instructed that 
the Hindus ought to approach the government as a body; 
that a strong, efficient and financially viable college with 
an adequate European staff should form the nucleus of the 
scheme; that they should promise and work for the founda¬ 
tion of a modern university, primarily teaching and resi¬ 
dential, offering religious instructions and that the pro¬ 
posed university must accept some measure of government 
control and supervision."*®^ 

In defence of official direction Butler rationalised that 
the university, being an all India institution with a theo¬ 
logy department as the pan-Indian core, state control for 
guaranteeing standards was indispensable. "These Hindu 
professors of an autonomous university will be charged 
with the working of a western idea." Butler philosophised: 
"We must, therefore, put it into a shape in which it can be 
worked; a university is not an Indian institution, which 
Indians will naturally hammer into shape. It is a western 
institution and the University of Benaras, in particular, 
owes its genesis to the existence of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. When the Bill is in Committee, it will be the busi¬ 
ness of Oxford and Cambridge men to make sure that 
they have effectively enabled Hinduism to express itself 
in English academic terms."*®® 
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Hardinge was resolute to get the university going for he 
believed that it might ultimately soften the determined 
obstinacy of the Muslims if merely out of jealousy. He 
instructed Butler to carry the committee with him and to 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude. That the India office’s 
terms for the creation of the Hindu university had not met 
with a very favourable reception in the press, he consider¬ 
ed, might assist Butler in the process. He apprehended that 
the question of chancellorship with strong centralising 
pulls might become the most difficult nut to crack. In view 
of the possible adverse turn of events the viceroy had mix¬ 
ed feelings about the India office’s decision on this point. 

As an apparently innocent way out of the intractable ques¬ 
tion of affiliation, Hardinge hinted softly that it could be 
safely postponed till the new university proved itself 
worthy.'*®’’ 

There was, however, another problem related to the 
office of chancellorship and the extent of control to be 
exercised by the government. While a government official 
was to be nominated as chancellor of the new university it 
was envisaged that the balance of advantage lay on the side 
of making the head of the province rather than the viceroy 
the chancellor. The arrangement would not be an ideal one, 
Meston certified, as there was bound to -be much un¬ 
pleasantness and ' national” aspirations, both Muslim in 
the case of Aligarh and Hindu in the case of Benaras, were 
likely to resiist governmental intervention or restraint.**®^ 
But the government had an unshaken belief that for a long 
time to come constant vigilance and general control 
of the universities would be necessary.It was, 
therefore, considered desirable that the chancello. 
ought to be someone with authority to advise and 
power to insist, if need be, on his advice being accepted. 
Thus anyone other than the head of the province could not 
suitably be put in the position. The government, therefore, 
decided to take a firm stand on it and fight along the whole 
ground and get it over in oile engagement rat^r than **to 
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have guerilla warfare over a long period and a scattered 
field/’- '^^ Meston thought that the Hindus would not serious¬ 
ly cross swords with the government although they would 
like the viceroy as the chancellor, "in accord with that uni¬ 
versal tendency to fly as high as possible which is incidental 
to one of the most persistent and insidious features of the 
Nationalist programme.With the Muslims, the all India 
conception was at that moment very strong but it was anti¬ 
cipated that a satisfactory settlement with the Hindu move¬ 
ment might induce them to come forward.*^®^ 

Meston and Butler continued their negotiations with 
Darbhanga, Bikaner, Sunder Lai and Malaviya. By July 
1914 the first draft of the terms was finalised. The proposal 
to make the lieutenant-governor of UP the chancellor was 
not acceptable to the Hindu promoters. Thus a compromise 
was struck to the effect that the chancellor would be elect¬ 
ed and vested with only ornamental powers while real 
authority would be held by the government, the viceroy 
enjoying emergency power as the patron and the lieute¬ 
nant-governor ordinary power as ex-officio visitor.'*^® The 
Hindus had not got, Butler chirped, all they had asked for 
but they had got a lot more than many people would have 
given them.®^^ The viceroy, in his turn, was anxious to take 
advantage of the Hindu obsession with forms rather than 
content. "In this way", he gibed, "they are willing to 
give up all the substance of power while getting rid of the 
feature of the Lt. Governor as Chancellor to which they are 
strongly opposed since they say it will rob the University 
of its All-India character.Butler was equally eloquent 
about the merit of the bargain. The government had met 
the university committee, he commented with an air of 
condescension, more than half-way and "after all, ours is a 
world of comparisons and compromises”.®®® Hardinge re¬ 
commended the terms of settlement to the India office 
warmly urging its immediate acceptance. 'Tt will have a 
great effect in this country amongst the Hindus”, he wrote, 
"and it is very desirable to placate them as much as possible 
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during the course of the present war.”^^^ The formula did 
not contain, he made it clear, any feature sufficient to con¬ 
demn it and if pushed througii quickly the tiresome ques¬ 
tion would be ''out of the way”.®"® 

The whole scheme for university education in India, as 
designed by Butler and Hardinge, had a sharp bureaucratic 
flavour about it. There was a determination to introduce 
well-marked features of control. Small residential univer¬ 
sities reflecting the social, traditional or religious preju¬ 
dices of the region under the effective control of the govern¬ 
ment were the distinctive features of the new scheme. 
Academic standards and values were discussed on a very 
general way. Examining the inadequacies of the existing 
educational system Ramsay Muir, who in March 1914 pro¬ 
duced a remarkable memorandum®"" on university educa¬ 
tion in India, concluded: 'In India. . . wdth the object of 
maintaining the value of the degree, an attempt has been 
made to standardise the work of the colleges by entrusit- 
ing the prescription of courses and the conduct of examina¬ 
tions to five central bodies called (incorrectly enough) 
Universities.” This tended to develop a shrewd instinct for 
•'the kind of things likely to be asked”. Ramsay Muir 
added: "It is a little surprising that the graduates produced 
by the system are seldom men of independent minds. They 
have only been taught to remember not to criticise or 
understand. Spoon-fed on text books they are the slaves of 
the printed words, and having never been trained to 
examine the evidence for assertion, they must, when they 
find two assertions in conflict, be left by their prejudices 
in choosing between them.” He believed that Butler’s 
scheme reproduced the existing system ''in a modified and 
slightly improved form”.®^" 

Viewdng the schemes as a whole, Muir was regretfully 
driven to the conclusion that though it marked an advance 
in the generosity of provision for teaching, it did not in anyj 
sense constitute a solution to the problem. It* was a very 
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costly scheme but much of the money was wasted on the 
proviision of elaborate residences, playing fields and a large 
number of ill-qualified teachers for a mass of unsuitable 
student?. "It is”, Ramsay Muir wrote, 'a great opportunity 
lost.”®^^ The official committee had begun by accepting the 
aim of a university as being the production of innumerable 
B. As. trained on a fixed curriculum which could be handled 
in the weakest colleges, and the only advance that they 
made was that of foisting upon India an entirely unsuitable 
and ludicrous reproduction of Oxford, "'in the hope that 
this improved plant and machinery will increase efficiency 
of the B.A. factories”. Even the appointment of permanent 
chairs in Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad and the ''cold 
weather lecturers” from England in Calcutta and Punjab 
as a means of earning for the universities a reputation for 
ihe conduct of research "might be compared to the tying 
of purchased branches of grapes to the branches of unfruit¬ 
ful vines”‘'‘'‘ with superficial effect. 

But Ramsay Muir was of little consequence to Butler, 
Kard'inge or Crewe. The whole scheme was a political 
dodge and not a step in educational policy. The objtect of 
new policy, Hardinge did not mince words, was "stringest 
governmental control, not on account so much of the 
Mohammedans as on account of the Hindus”,so that 
effective governmental constriction could be extended over 
the universities, if and when, they are established. The ulti¬ 
mate goal, as Crewe expounded, was the creation of residen¬ 
tial universities at important centres all over India ''takdnjg 
their colours from the religious and other traditions of their 
provinces”, inspiring educated Indians with competitive, 
religious and regional loyalties.®^^ This would be supple¬ 
mented by reducing the size and importance of the existing 
universities and enforcing strict government supervisionu 
The political objective would be obtained by an open recog¬ 
nition of distinct national characteristics of the various 
small centres of higher education. A Muslim Oxford at 
Aligarh, a Leeds at Dacca for Muslim Bengal, a Hindu 
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Liverpool at Benaras and probably a Bihari London at 
Patna or a Maratha St. Andrew’s at Poona could bf, both 
Hardinge and Crewe seemed to concur with Butler, an 
effective prescription to the political problems of India 
caused by the rebels in the godowns of the universities. 


IX 

G okhale's compulsory primary education bill laid bare 
the inherent contradiction between Indian nationalism 
and British imperialism, the in-built weakness of the British 
government in the face of genuine national demand and the 
attitude.s of its reactionary core in the Indian civil service. 
The administration was terrified by the prospect of a mass 
movement. It had become increasingly inflexible over the 
years; its responses to the Indian demands were spontane¬ 
ous and necessarily in the negative. The immobility of the 
official mind was complete as the home government decided 
to send over to India a royal enquiry commission to report 
on the public services.®^^ The Islington committee, as it was 
known, struck panic into the hearts of the civil servants in 
India. In particular, they were infuriated by the impKilitic 
interference of the home government and parliament in the 
problems confronting the autocratic government of British 
India. The presence of Gokhale and Ramsay MacDonald 
in the committee cast a gloomy spell over them.®’^® They 
were convinced that the primary function of the royal com¬ 
mission would be to suggest means to curb their monopoly 
of power. 

Hardinge sympathised wiith their sentiments. Early in 
January 1912 he hastened to offer suggestions to the cabi¬ 
net about the terms of reference of the commission. The 
viceroy thought that the royal commission ought to examine 
and report on the following matters in connection with the 
Indian civil and other services: the method of recruitment 
and the system of training and probation; the conditions of 
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service, salary, leave and pension; the admission of compe¬ 
tent Indians to a larger share in the appointments; and the 
working of the provincial system.®^'^ The viceroy’s recom¬ 
mendations were accepted by the cabinet. It was agreer' 
that Islington was to investigate partly in public anid partly 
in camera in order to enable British officials to discuss con¬ 
troversial matters without any restraint and the Indian offi¬ 
cials to speak their mind without being intimidated by the 
opinions of theiir countrymen.^The home government 
was however, both inattentive and sluttish about the 
whole scheme and Hardinge complained of its being per- 
lunctory as he noted helplessly that his government was 
not being taken into confidence. 

The hostility of the civil service to the members of the 
■commission was vehement. Sydenham dubbed Islington, 
much to the amusement of Hardinge, "quite second-rate 
in ability'’,-’'-* Ramsay MacDonald, ‘‘a self-proclaimed 
enemy of the Imperial idea”, who "should never have been 
allowed to touch India officially”,'’-'’ and Morison, "an 
authority on India and education in a limited sense”, whose 
judgment on general questions was "worthless.”''-’ In any 
case, "the encounters of an English university educationist 
with the Indian civil servants would be perfectly useless 
and probably dangerous”-’’"^ Sydenham said ditto to Har¬ 
dinge that Gokhale ought on no account be appointed and 
should not be "forced upon you”.®^'’ In fact, Sydenham put 
up the most stubborn resistance on behalf of the civil ser-- 
vice which, he prescribed, required delicate handling at th& 
time. He was distressed to discover that the ICS had been 
losing popularity, and if Ramsay MacDonald and Gokhale 
were turned loose upon it, there would be serious unrest 
"Unless we carefully maintain the ability, the social status 
and the morale of the ICS”, Sydenham stressed, "I do not 
see how India is to be governed. There is already the 
danger of gradual decadence. It is madness to inspire the 
service with distrust.”®'*^ He disliked paying MacDonald 
out of Indian revenues to come to India for the purpose of 
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causing trouble for the India government.The civil ser¬ 
vants were vehemently opposed to the idea of incre^ing 
importance of parliament in Indian affairs.®^® In this 
respect, they thought that the Morley-Minto regime had 
left behind a "legacy of trouble” having sanctioned the pre¬ 
cedence of the India office over the government of India. 
They were frightened by the prospect of a possibility that 
evil customs in a great office, such as the India office, might 
drift and persist for ever and, as a consequence, the gover¬ 
nor-general might be reduced to the position of a se<rvile' 
servant of the secretary of state.®-® 

Chirol, a close associate of the viceroy and the represen¬ 
tative of the ICS in the commission, was struck by the 
cavalier manner in which the commission was given to con¬ 
duct itself.®-'^ He caluminated that all the members from 
Britain "were in a desperate hurry to get through as quick¬ 
ly as possible”.®-"’^' Sly, MacDonald and Morison were the 
only three men who were at work in earnest. He was 
startled by the ambivalent attitudes of the other members. 
The only idea that dominated the proceedings, he dissented, 
was "to work the thing through at a gallop”.®'^ Chirol 
was indignant with the scheduled programme of the com¬ 
mission. Even the important provinces, he maintained, 
would be disposed off in a fortnight, "with the civil and 
provincial services successfully cooked, eaten and 
digested”.®®^ 

Hardinge himself shared the Indian services’ distrust of 
the members of commission. Islington, the chairman, he 
maintained, was "not blessed with too much brains”. 
Gokhale was "forced upon him as a Hindu” and he was 
regarded by Hardinge and his council "as the most danger¬ 
ous enemy of British rule”.® '® MacDonald was credited 
with a perfidious intent to destroy the civil service. It was 
generally assumed that the sole purpose of the commission 
was to deprecate the Indian civil service which after all 
was believed to be the backbone of the administration.®®^ 
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Hardinge was apprehensive that the commission had a 
morbid streak ’’of destruction rather than construction”. "I 
fear that what they will attempt to destroy will be the exe¬ 
cutive branch of the Indian Civil Service.”®®® He was com¬ 
mitted to an unimpaired executive authority for the 
bureaucracy. He .‘^aw no harm in employing Indians in the 
educational and public works departments. But he was 
•concerned about the efficiency of the ICS and the strength 
of the European personnel in the executive branches 
of the government which appeared to him to be already 
'dangerously low‘'.'’‘'‘’ Hardinge anticipated with dismay 
that Gokhale would do his best to destroy it as his ultimate 
aim was the elimination of the British element entirely 
from the services.®®^ 

Chirol detected three major defects in the proceedings of 
the commission The first was the indiscriminate use of 
‘-tatements without any guarantee to ensure the legitimacy 
of the claims made before the commission. The second was 
the publication of vague and ambiguous questions calculat¬ 
ed to encourage exaggerated and erroneous views of the 
scope of the enquiry. Finally, there was the absence of any 
provision for taking evidence in camera.®®*^ As a result, the 
Indian government was disquietened and the viceroy’s 
council was irritated by the "utter irresponsibility” with 
"which the commission was being conducted.®®'® It was alleg¬ 
ed that Islington had been '"under the thumb of Butler”, 
who had made the blunder of impressing upon the chair¬ 
man that Chirol was of no importance. Butler himself was 
obsessed by a paralysing scare of antagonising Gokhale 
and MacDonald.®^® As a result, Hardinge murmured, the 
commission “was playing Gokhale’s game admirably”.®^^ 
Hacial feelings had been stirred up and the viceroy conside¬ 
red that such matters as the relative value and importance 
■of the Indian and European members of the services ought 
not to have been discussed in public. He also contested the 
proposal of simultaneous examination in Britain and in 
India with a view to increasing the Indian element. Accord- 
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ing to him the best form of the enhanced membership of 
the Indians in the Indian civil service was the promotion of 
the ablest men of the provincial services into the ICS. 


The Islington commission had also revived the question 
of granting commission to Indians. The viceroy squelched 
the pompous commander-in-chief who associated the 
claims for commission with the ruling princes. Such a 
demand by the princes could be politically ignored.But 
it had been made by the new middle class, and a discreet 
Hardinge insisted that ’’we ought to device a means to- 
appease them”.’’^’’ The viceroy thought some members of 
the commission were not taking things seriously and re¬ 
garding it as ' an opportunity for globe-trotting’’.^^"* He did 
net entertain the claim that new facts were brought to 
light in the evidence. On the contrary, it was clear to him 
that as a consequence of the proceedings of the commission 
the country had been seethed with racial feelings. It was, 
however, more than evident that the unwise denunciation 
of the executive and administrative capacities of the 
Indians by British civil servants before the commission 
enraged the Congress. Consequently, it was asserted, "the 
Indians rather overstated their case while the British 
somewhat minimised theirs”.^*"’ Hardinge crabbed that the 
commission was in the hands of MacDonald and Gokhale. 
He had always feared this and felt mortified. "I can 
imagine ’, he thought, "that Chirol must be simply boiling 
over with rage.’’*’*'^ Willingdon sympathised with him. 
The commission, he reported, was doing "a lot of harm and 
absolutely no good at all’’.®^*^ The members were divided in 
their views and Islington was desperate to strike a com¬ 
promise, He flustered; Chirol felt grumpy and Hardinge 
exhileraied himself by pi ognosticating the inevitable doom 
of the commission. "He (Islington) will, in the end, satisfy 
nobody, and his compromise will probably be rejected by 
the local governments and finally, by the government of 
India and that will be the end of their famous commis- 
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The tension came to a head at the Madras session. Mac¬ 
Donald was scrupulously fair and, much to the surprise of 
Chirol, he remained arm in arm with his conservative col¬ 
league, Ronaldshay, Gokhale and Abdul Rahim seemed 
very anxious, Chirol grumbled, "to run both the Congress 
hound and the Mohammedan hare",'"’^*** which engendered 
bitter racial feelings. The atmosphere was charged with 
latent antagonism. As to the efficiency of Gokhale as a 
committee-man no one had any doubt.'^^*' Chirol thought 
that he was ' quite irreproachable” and that he combined 
Oievity with alertness and precision, which could be con¬ 
trasted with the long-winded and muddled-headed perfor¬ 
mance of the other members of the commission.The pro¬ 
ceedings were full of allegations and counter allegations 
and in such circumstances, a set of neat and useful recom¬ 
mendations could not be made.°®^ An embittered Chirol 
urged Hardinge to talk frankly and informally with the 
commission about the future of British rule in India and 
the importance of the ICS.*’'’' The united front of the civil 
servants had been weakened by factional in-fightings. Sly 
was in close correspondence with Montague; Butler's 
clique operated against Craddock while considerable 
Anglo-Indian animosity worked against Sydenham."Ill- 
conceived, ill-constituted, ill-directed, the body can only 
do harm to India”, declared Sydenham. "The attitude 
which It has permitted itself to take up towards its task is 
fatally wrong.’ Instead of seeking for facts, Sydenham 
concurred with Chirol, it had sought to extract opinions 
that suited the pronounced views of individual members. 
Repeatedly the official lobby complained bitterly of their 
importance in the face of Gokhale and MacDonald who suc¬ 
ceeded in scoring their point in disparaging the ICS and the 
government. 

One of the important issues which disturbed the peace of 
the Indian civil service and to which the Indian educated 
opinion was, by and large, committed was the demand for 
the separation of the executive from the judiciary. What 
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irked them most was the obsession of tho Islington com¬ 
mittee with this idea. Meston believed that the question was 
going "to be the most troublesome legacy of the Commis¬ 
sion".'^’’^ He pressed on behalf of the Indian civil services 
that if any alteration was contemplated in the existing 
jrtatus of the district officers he ought to be permitted to 
withdraw and reconsider his official recommendations 
regarding the larger employment of Indians in the civil 
services. '*'* Islington, it seemed, was working out a compro¬ 
mise, but the civil servants feared that even a half-way 
adjustment was not acceptable to the nationalist party.'’''® 
The officials, on the other hand, were not willing to budge 
from their position. They saw in the Congress demand for 
the separation of the judiciary from the executive an 
attempt to dislodge the hold of the Englishmen over the 
administration.’’"* Writing to Craddock, Meston assessed 
the Congress demands in most emphatic terms: "Their pro¬ 
gramme is simple and intelligible: remove the judiciary 
from all executive control, fill the judiciary entirely with 
Indians, and then paralyse the British executive govern¬ 
ment. Nothing short of that will satisfy the nationalists, 
and no amount of academic arguments need obscure th^r 
objectives.” 

Craddock was in tune with Meston. The separation of 
the executive functions from judicial at the district level, 
he warned, would accelerate the gradual process of disinte¬ 
gration of executive authority which had already begun to 
set in. He observed that the courts were slowly succumb¬ 
ing to the influence of the Bar and the Press. Such a pro¬ 
cess, he cautioned, was fraught with danger to the whole 
fabric of British rule in India.”^'* He emphasised that good 
intentions for the protection of the people were not suffi¬ 
cient. "We must have", he reiterated, "the powers also.”®®* 
He advocated that all the members of the viceroy’s execu¬ 
tive council must be invited on the theme.*®* He was suspi¬ 
cious of Ali Imam’s credentials and he condemned Imam’s 
expression of "extreme views" on the subjects in his 
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official note written as it was under "the quiet protection 
of his position as a member of the executive council. 

Hardinge held firm views on the subject. He informed 
Islington that it was a difficult question upon which there 
was a good deal of excited feeling in certain parts of the 
country and, especially, in Bengal.'’''^’ Daljit Singh, whose 
■opposition to the Congress was notorious, developed the 
official case carefully. He thought that in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances, when political crimes were on the ascendant, 
the government should not disturb the prevailing system 
of 'administration. He believed that the existing arrange¬ 
ment worked well and was perfect in itself, and the gov¬ 
ernment should be firm in the face of a demand "which has 
only been one of the long-standing ambitions of the shrewd 
nationalists and is not actually wanted by the country".®* '^ 
From the point of view of the administration, the district 
officer constituted a pivotal position in the government. 
He performed in his small local sphere, Daljit Singh main¬ 
tained, all that the home secretary superintended in Britain 
and a good deal more for he was the representative of a 
' paternal'’, and not a "constitutional” government.^"'* The 
item of the separation of the judicial and executive func¬ 
tions had remained for more than a quarter of a century, 
a conventional resolution on the Congress cause list”, and 
any concessional step in this direction, he held, ’'would be 
headlong and disastrous.”’*''’' The viceroy’s council was 
.almost unanimous in its desire to resist the demand and the 
only exception was Ali Imam, and Craddock sought to 
^explain away Ali Imam's obduracy on account of his being 
"an old Calcutta lawyer, and a glorified representative of 
his own, profession”.®^® The time had come, Craddock urged, 
to take a firm stand. "If we give in now, the next demand 
will be to fill the Magistracy from the Bar and to leave the 
■Civil Service for administration only. The ultimate out¬ 
come of this will be a miniature Calcutta High Court in 
«very district with results that will be absolutely fatal to 
law and order. 
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Hardinge shared the views of his colleagues and impress 
sed on Crewe that the separation of authorities, if conced¬ 
ed, would only weaken the administration and the chief 
beneficiaries would be the class of people who were inte¬ 
rested in it—the pleaders and the vakils, who hoped to 
obtain some of the appointments. Hardinge repeated that 
there was no real demand for it apart from the Congress^ 
wallahs of Bengal.The matter had been rendered comp¬ 
licated and somewhat awkward by the assurance given by 
Henry Adamson who had promised to experiment with the 
scheme in at least two districts * But even in Bengal, it 
was felt, this experiment could not be carried out because 
the administration needed to be tightened up.®"^^ Crewe 
sympathised with Hardinge. He was not in a hurry to see 
the report rushed through. He believed that on administra¬ 
tive matters it was not possible to be logical.®^^ The gov¬ 
ernment had decided to wriggle out of the situation."’’** It 
was also eager to minimise the differences of opinion on 
administrative reforms between the Indian and the British 
members.^” Hardinge was keen to freeze racial animosity 
which separate reports by the members of the commission 
would have certainly ignited and provoked. Gokhale seem¬ 
ed aggreeable to a single report but his death deprived 
Hardinge of the opportunity.®’^ The government thought 
that the report contained little that could receive early 
effect without thorough examination. It consisted, Craddock 
maintained to the satisfaction of the viceroyj’s council, "a 
set of pernicious anomalies” which had grown up because 
of gradual grafting of issues and items. Besides those who 
had expected "a new heaven and a new earth” would be 
thoroughly disappointed.®’® It would, in all probability, not 
satisfy anybody and there would be plenty of energetic 
people who would vilify it. Hence, Hardinge nudged the 
secretary of state, the best course to follow would be "to 
pigeon hole it for as long as possible”.®®® In any case, he re¬ 
quested, "whatever you do or decide upon, I trust that I 
shall not receive any reply to our despatch for at least a 
year and that then it will be of such a nature |is to require 
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much consultation and discussion and reference fo local 
governments”.'^®^ He tactfully suggested that were the 
question taken up as to the cost of the application of such 
measures as the separation of the judiciary from exe¬ 
cutive in the whole of India, the result would be found to 
be prohibitive. The India office concurred."”^- The report of 
the commission was carefully lodged in the India office- 
shelf to accumulate dust. The ICS heaved a sigh of relief. 
Hardinge chuckled as MacDonald and Islington were per¬ 
suaded to maintain a discreet silence. The middle class in 
Inch a was compelled to learn to live in peace with another 
broken pledge. 


X 

W iO)i)ERBURN WAS one of those who sought to revive 
the faith of the British government in the National 
Congress. It was under attack from two distinct positions. 
It was disfavoured by a section of officials as an extremist 
organisation and assaulted by the ''ultra nationalists” as an 
ineffective organisation paralysed by its own moderation. 
Wedderburn was anxious to strengthen the position of the 
Congress as the moderate and constitutional supporter of 
the government reforms.^®^ Thus he persuaded the Cong¬ 
ress to prepare an address couched "in very respectable 
terms” stating the immediate demands of the organisation, 
such as, the separation of the judiciary from executive, 
inci eased grant to education and reduction of military ex¬ 
penditure. Tbe Congress, Wedderburn pleaded, was not in¬ 
terested in asking for definite promises but only a sympa¬ 
thetic reply indicating generally the views taken by the 
government so as to show that the Congress was regarded 
as ' a friendly and legitimate organisation”.®®^ He tried to 
convince Hardinge that in the Congress there was a sincere 
desire to co-operate with the government, a feeling which 
would be much strengthened by the viceroy’s sympathetic 
reply to that national organisation. 
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His advocacy made no impression on the civil services. 
Sydenham dismissed him as ‘'rather doddery”, who was 
responsible for the rise of an unfounded accusation in Bri¬ 
tain against "the blood thirsty government of India”.He 
had failed to persuade Wedderburn to acknowledge the 
fact that India had completely changed since he had retired 
twenty three years ago and that the effect of the enlarged 
councils and the new powers conferred upon them had put 
an end to their grievances. He agreed with the views held 
by some of his colleagues that the Congress had no locus 
standi any more and had better die a natural death. 

The Indian civil service, by and large, stood at this end 
of the spectrum. To them Indian nationalism was anathema. 
Sydenham surveyed the situation from the position of an 
administrator. He carefully assessed the nationalist move¬ 
ment as a whole. The real sedition, he propounded, was 
deeply rooted in the semi-educated class and, if its mani¬ 
festation was masked by the misleading tranquillity in the 
society, it was still at worK."The so-called repressive 
measures”, he added, "had had the effect of checking the 
spread of sedition which was proceeding steadily when I 
came to India. He deplored any attempt to adopt a 
policy of leniency. If ever, he reasoned, actions against 
seditious books, papers and plays under the Press Act or 
the Penal Code were suspended, active and open propaganda 
would promptly resurface. He would consent to approve 
Hardinge’s perspective that the long and languid trials of 
political crimes, indiscriminately conducted, would consti¬ 
tute a threat to the political stability. Thus seditious cases, 
must be taken to the courts only upon a most careful con¬ 
sideration/"^*® He concluded that in view of the king’s visit 
supreme caution ought to be taken in prosecuting an alleg¬ 
ed political criminal. He would, however, insist that this 
should not be a regular rule, that security from news¬ 
papers ought to be taken and that a general suspension of 
controls should not be ordered.®*® 
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The visit of the JCing and the prospect of a general relaxa¬ 
tion of rules disturbed the law and order consciousness 
of the civil servants. If there was a drought the following 
year, they tried to raise a bugaboo, it would be impossible 
to arrange the visit though much money would have been 
spent in advance. ''And in any case", Sydenham wrote in' 
sheer desperation, "the effect will be to put back progress 
in many native states and to some extent in British India, 
while the jealousies, heart burnings, disappointments 
which it must create will rankle for years. The British 
journalists, he added, would proclaim to the whole world 
that the visit had been a magnificent success with perma¬ 
nent political results of the most beneficial kind. But those 

oehind the scene ’, Sydenham noted cryptically, "would 
be aware that exactly the opposite had occurred."''-'^ The 
very idea that the king’s visit to India might raise confident 
hopes of a "great general boon which he cannot possibly 
give’’®®^ dispirited him. He was alarmed by the demands of 
the nationalist press calling for a fresh extension of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, "which is not to be thought of’’.''*®'* 

Sydenham represented the feelings of a substantial sec¬ 
tion of the British power elite in India which was uncom¬ 
promising in its opposition to the nationalists. It believed 
that democratic ideas should not be disseminated among the 
Indian people and, under no circumstances, be allowed to 
gain currency. Further, it also opposed the King’s visit 
because of the possibility that the authoritarian regime in 
India would be exposed to international publicity with its 
attendant embarrassments.®^'^ 

Hardinge himself entertained fairly strong feelings 
against the nationalists. Early in his India career, he had 
taken exception to the statement of Henry Cotton recom¬ 
mending Savarkar as "our unfortuipte friend".®®^ In con¬ 
formity with his unmediated perception he believed that 
LajpaL Rai was not the "harmless enthusiast that Mr. 
Mackarson honestly believed him to be". On the contrary,. 
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Hardinge characterised him as "bitterly and unreasonably 
hostile to the British rule”. He contended that there "was 
not a word of truth” in the statement of Lajpat Rai that he 
was being persecuted by the police.An associate of 
Sunderlal, liar Dayal, Aurobindo, Barendra Ghose, Krish- 
nava Rao, Bipin Chandra Pal and Madame Cama, Lajpat Rai 
aimed, according to Hardinge, at some revolutionary out¬ 
burst. Even his scheme for famine relief in the United 
I'rovinces vv'as inspired, Hardinge suspected, by an intense 
hatred of British rule.''''’^ Malaviya, a member of the legis¬ 
lative assembly and the promoter of the Hindu university, 
was singled out as "very hostile, very fanatical and anti- 
Bntish in his views’’'''*^ and with remarkable skill the 
viceroy was able to supplant him by Darbhanga wLose 
supplication to Hardingp had become increasingly noto¬ 
rious over the years.The viceroy regarded Tilak as more 
than a mere newspaper editor and recognised his great 
crganising ability. To him Tilak was probably the only 
really dangerous man in India requiring constant watchful¬ 
ness. "Every day that he is kept out of way of doing mis¬ 
chief is so much to the good. It would be a fatal mistake", he 
reiterated, "to release him before the end of his term.”'’'* 
The granddaughter of Dadabhai w'as found in correspond¬ 
ence with Madame Cama and the viceroy was positive 
about her involvement in an outrageous conspiracy. Thus, 
when Dadabhai Naoroji was recommended for inclusion in 
the annual honours’ list, Hardinge put his foot down. It was 
undesirable to give the Naoroji family any prominence in 
the w’orld.‘’°^ The Young Turk party of the Muslims was 
becoming increasingly restless. Its sole purpose, according 
to Hardinge, was to enlist Muslim support for the Hindu 
politicians who were critical of and bitterly hostile to the 
British rule. He had resolved to act firmly in the face of 
a grim political situation. He was keen to make certain thait 
the Muslim League maiiHained its identity and that the 
Aligarh movement, then drifting towards the Young Turks, 
be retained under the effective charge of the older genera¬ 
tion of loyal Muslim leaders.®®^ Butler, in particular, was 
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entrusted with a special task to come to terms with "some 
solid sections of the Muslim opinion”. The Nawab of Ram- 
pur, the Raja of Mahmudabad, the Aga Khan and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, the exponents of various segments of mode¬ 
rate Muslim opinion, were to be kept in constant touch and 
the wisdom of a firm grip on the proposed Aligarh move¬ 
ment by the gov’-ernmenl was to be widely disseminated.®*^'* 

As for the anarchists the opinion of the administrators 
was unanimous. They were particularly concerned about 
the ideologues of the bomb cult. They had concluded that 
it was only a narrow fence that divided the extremists from 
the revolutionaries.®®'^ Considering the potentialities of the 
anarchists and their influence, the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, who more than anybody else bore the brunt of 
their activities, adopted a very stiff line. With regard to 
Aurobindo, for example, the governor thought that he was 
not "a mere blind and unreasoning tool but an active gene¬ 
rator of revolutionary sentiments” and that he was "im¬ 
bued with a semi-religious fanaticism”, which was a power¬ 
ful factor in attracting adherents to his cause. "I attribute”, 
he diagnosed, "the spread of seditious doctrine to him per¬ 
sonally in a greater degree than to any other single indivi¬ 
dual in Bengal or possibly in India.”®®^ 

It was believed that Aurobindo’s attitude was one of 
irreconcilable enmity towards the British government. The 
administration was most susceptible to the persistent pro¬ 
paganda indulged m by him. Aurobindo preached the "doc¬ 
trine of political boycott” with the intention of making 
government impossible.®®® In the issue of the Karmajogin 
of 31 July 1909 Aurobindo enunciated his views of the 
"boycott” movement thus: "We sum up this refusal to co¬ 
operate in the convenient word 'Boycott’—refusal to co-ope¬ 
rate in the industrial exploitation of our country, in educa¬ 
tion, in government, in judicial administration, in the 
details of official intercourse.”®®' Interpreting the official 
position the advocate-general upheld that Aurobindo’s doc- 
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trine necessarily involved "disaffection”, "disloyalty” and 
a "feeling of enmity.” It followed that this was seditiotls and 
that it would amount to causing enmity and hatred be¬ 
tween different classes of JHis Majesty’s subjects.®®® Under 
these circumstances, the government of India snapped its 
fingers at the softness exhibited by home, government in 
dealing with Aurobindo. In 1910 the home government in¬ 
sisted that the proceedings against Aurobindo in connection 
with the Alipore bomb case be withdrawn.The Bengal 
government promptly remonstrated with the secretary of 
state. It would afford, it reacted sharply, a most indulgent 
encouragement to those whose object it was to spread sedi¬ 
tion through the Press, and who were only deterred from 
doing so by the fear of penal consequences.*'^® The advocate- 
general detailed the course of action it would be desirable 
for the government to pursue in similar circumstances. He 
maintained that while criticisms of governmental measures 
and expressions of disapprobation, if couched in moderate 
language, were permissible, the imputation of malignant or 
wrong motives would ignite disaffection and promote hat¬ 
red and contempt. Besides, the state of political temper at 
the time of publication ought to be taken into consideration. 
In other words "if it were then in a state of unrest it would 
be mischievous to add fuel to the flame of discontent”.®'^^ 

The attempts of the home government and Hardinge to 
impede and possibly ban the official programme of political 
prosecution on the eve of the royal visit were sneezed at by 
the civil servants in general and the Bengal government in 
particular. Efforts were made to pressurise Hardinge to 
exert all the influence at his command to dissuade the 
home government from taking any step in this direction.®^* 
The officials had decided to thwart any measure to the 
authority of the local government within prescribed limits. 
They urged Hardinge to rise to the occasion and recognise 
the truth of the official assertion that the prevailing condi¬ 
tion of Bengal had been improving primarily due to the 
repressive policy of the government during tfte preceding 
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two years. "In my humble judgment", Baker impelled 
Hardinge, "to do what the secretary of state first suggest¬ 
ed would be merely to play into the hands of the revolu- 
tionary party. The unrest in East Bengal could no long¬ 
er be contained by political action; it could only be stamp¬ 
ed out by police suppression. Chirol was equally despon¬ 
dent. The policy of moderation, he commented, was to 
tread the primrose path with dalliance and it had already 
given rise to a widespread impression that it was sedition 
and disloyalty that paid.®^^ 

Hardinge hesitated but ultimately endorsed the opinion 
of Crewe about the desirability of a policy of pacification 
"which is in the air". He realised that the royal visit pre¬ 
sented an opportunity for a truce which might not occur 
again. He dictated to the Bengal government that political 
prosecutions ought not to be sprung unawares upon the 
government of India and that the viceroy ought to be at 
least informed before trials and prosecutions were planned 
and decided.®^^ Emphasising the importance of the new 
climate Crewe urged Hardinge to mobilise a stable public 
opinion at Calcutta.®"’ "I am far from desiring to follow the 
example of my predecessor", Hardinge wrote as he deve¬ 
loped his policy, "in producing an impression of couleur de 
rose atmosphere. In fact, nothing could be worse in my 
opinion than the condition of Bengal and East Bengal. 

In the latter province the situation was grave. Overhauling 
of the police administration, reorganisation of the intelli¬ 
gence department, the establishment of a river police on 
launches and improvement in the means of communication, 
he expected, would bring order in a year or two. Mean¬ 
while, he was determined to prosecute any offender with 
utmost rigour within the permissible bounds of ordinary 
law.®'*^ In the face of parliamentary difficulty, a number of 
unsuccessful prosecutions^ the reckless persecution of men 
like Aurobindo, regarded in Britain as a "high souled 
enthusiast", "averse to crime”, who ought not to have been 
attacked without the clearest proof;and the prolonged 
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trials with long accounts of cross-examination caused un- 
forseen restlessness in the daily Press. The uncerj;ainty, 
in most cases, of a favourable verdict, an extra-ordinary^ 
evidence-conscious Calcutta judiciary operating amongst 
the pleader-politicians, and the blaze of glory surrounding 
the heads of the accused unnerved the administration. Both 
Hardinge and Crewe were earnest in their endeavours to 
ensure reason dawn upon a jumpy government of Bengal.®^® 
But Hardinge felt hamstrung by a Baker, who was ''as 
obstinate as a mule and could not see farther than the end 
of his nose”.®"^ 

Jenkins disagreed with the proposed official policy. He 
demurred. He was to agree with Chirol. They were some¬ 
what cynical and were inclined to appreciate the position 
of those who were saying ’'what is the use of being loyal 
when it pays best to oppose government”.®^ Evidently, 
they could not comprehend the complex reality. It was not 
owing to an emotional impulse or the utter necessity of 
buying a truce that compelled Hardinge and Crewe to 
opt for a policy of suspension of political persecution. It 
was the larger interests of the empire and the quest for 
political credibility that impelled the viceroy and the sec- 
rejtary of state to stand firm against the dangerous mix¬ 
ture of weakness, obstinacy and an illusory self-confi¬ 
dence that had virtually immobilised the Bengal govern¬ 
ment. The bomb-cult, Hardinge offered an alternative, was 
to be dealt with maturity, dignity and firnmess. The hyste¬ 
rical over-reaction of the Bengal government reflected its 
nervous exhaustion and betrayed the lack of a definite 
diiection. The responsibility of the viceroy in the evolution 
of a policy for tlie whole country, and for Bengal, in parti¬ 
cular, was final. The government of India, as Crewe 
emphasised in agreement with Hardinge, ran the risk of 
becoming implicated in what "occurred in and about the 
seat of the Government in a way which did not apply to 
troubles elsewhere”.®** Even in a centralised state such as 
obtained in France, Crewe maintained, an outbreak in Paris 
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affected the credit of the government more than one in 
Marseilles. This was the reason why even in a decentralised 
system as in Britain the metropolitan poUce had been kept 
under the home office instead of being handed over to the 
Liondon county council. Crewe insisted that this fact gave 
the Indian viceroy "a peculiar interest in the Calcutta pro¬ 
secutions or any within your immediate ambit”.The 
viceroy had his way. 


XI 

TT ARDiNGE CAME to India at a time when Hindu-Muslim 
feelings were tense and critical especially in north 
India. People had begun to ask for separate courts of justice 
and special schools for the two communities. Most mumci- 
pal elections turned on this question.The Hindus, in par¬ 
ticular, complained that the Muslims had got loo much and 
they were determined to get back a bit.*^^*^ Ali Imam and 
people in Calcutta, where the Muslims were not politically 
strong, wanted reconciliation.®^"^ But in northern and west¬ 
ern India things were difficult. The Aga ;Khan’s acquiesc¬ 
ence in Wedderburn’s proposals for conciliation was an 
ephemeral gesture.®^® The Peshawar riots had vitiated the 
atmosphere and even the Amir of Afghanistan "wept” over 
Muslim sufferings.*’^® The Muslims were exercised over 
both the language classification in the census as well as the 
categorisation of the depressed classes as Hindus after the 
withdrawal of Gait’s circular. Communal tension was assi¬ 
duously nursed. The two incidents, which shook the politics 
of the United Provinces during this period affecting com¬ 
munal relations, were the Kanpur mosque episode and the 
Ayodhya anti-cow-slaughter agitation.®®® In both the cases, 
Hardinge was to supersede the provincial government, 
compromise with the demands of "law and order” and show 
considerable lenience much to the agony of the civil ser¬ 
vants. Ironically, in both the incidents Hardinge emerged 
as the darling of orthodox opinion and politically much 
strengthened with a stronger base to deal with an India 
disturbed by the war, sedition, rebellion and pan-Islamism, 
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Amidst the growing alienation of the Muslims under the 
leadership of the so-called Young Turks, the JKanpur 
mosque incident acted as a catalyst. An energetic municipal 
operation leading to the demolition of a part of a live 
mosque in the historic town of Kanpur sparked off an agita¬ 
tion having dangerous consequences. The incident in¬ 
flamed the sentiments of the Muslim population of the 
whole of north India.®The atmosphere was already tecntse. 
The successive humiliations of Turkey, the schism in the 
Muslem League, the ascendancy of pan-Islamism and the 
disenchantment of the Muslims from the policy of loyalty 
had caused the objective conditions for a possible political 
protest. Thus an otherwise not so serious incident could be 
easily whipped up to an excited communal frenzy.®'*’^ 
Indeed, w'hat could have been settled by mutual consulta¬ 
tion became a matter of religious pride and led to un¬ 
provoked firing, police excesses, strikes, riots, propaganda, 
newspaper campaigns and public meetings. It could not be 
ascertained whether it was a pre-planned agitation by the 
Young Turks operating from outside, but one thing was 
certain: that the militant young generation of the Muslem 
League and its national Press did not allow the episode to 
be contained as a local issue.® ® Kanpur became the symbol 
of Muslim resistance to bureaucratic autocracy and a test 
case to vindicate the righteousness of the new strategy. 

The inadent was faced by the militant Muslim party as 
a challenge. Following the change of policy of the govern¬ 
ment towards Aligarh, a show of strength had become al¬ 
most indispensable. The party contrasted the attitude of the 
government towards Benaras where the university move¬ 
ment was inclined, it was believed, to accept or consider 
favourably all forms of governmental control. Meston, the 
lieutenant-governor of UP, detected feelings of isolation 
and frustration among the young Muslims who were, as a 
result, ready to fly into a temper at any grievance, real or 
imaginary.®®* The bureaucracy was equally unimaginative. 
The only way to deal with the Young Turks, Meston under- 
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lined, was to remain perfectly unmoved by their cla¬ 
mour and it would be a mistake, he warned, to let them 
imagine that the government treated their "antics” serious¬ 
ly. In their extreme self-righteous posture Meston, Crad¬ 
dock and their compatriots tended to obfuscate the fact 
that the new political positions of the Muslims were more 
than antics and the administration could not but treat them 
serjously. Thus, although the civil servants v/ould have 
liked to make each other believe that neither pan-Islamism, 
nor the Muslims’ ' ludicrous advances to forward Hindu 
parties” could possibly do them any harm,^^° they were all 
the same apprehensive of the new stirrings and combina¬ 
tions. 

Once the agitation had started Meston tried to placate 
moderate Muslim opinion by instituting through the vice¬ 
roy a general enquiry into the sanctity of the appanage of 
the mosque and raising the question of compensation*^'^ 
But he was mortally scared of such fatwas as would render 
town-planning in Muslim areas practically impossible in 
the future. The Hindus, it was feared, would invariably 
follow suit and the position would become awkward.*^® He 
began to give credence to the propaganda that the decision 
to refuse compensation, which had been officially offered, 
and to start a row^ had been ordered from Delhi the object 
being to rebuff the local authorities and thus to establish a 
piecedent for a "hands off” policy in the case cf the Muslim 
shrines on the site of the new imperial Delhi.®^“ A strained 
and tired Meston sought to explain away the whole episode 
by this relatively simple formulation. As he began to lose 
his nerves he steadily betrayed a shortsightedness of vision 
so typical of his stratum. 

The government of the United Provinces maintained that 
the entire Muslim machinery for agitation was being ”dis- 
honestly” mobilised by a false cry of religious sentiments 
in order to show that the ’’demagogues”, who aspired to 
lead the Muslim community, could immobilise the govern-? 
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merit and wring concessions from It became increa- 
fflngly conscious of the fact that the interests of .profes¬ 
sional agitators ran counter to those of good government. 
To Meston the whole question had offered an agonising 
choice between the domination of false leaders who were 
gradually paralysing the best instincts of the Indian Mus¬ 
lims and the erosion of the traditional reliance of the com¬ 
munity on the British government. "It is our clear duty”, 
warned Meston, "to discriminate between religious feelings 
that are spontaneous and religious fanaticism that has been 
sttrred by the lies and misrepresentations of facts by per¬ 
sons who are playing for their own hand and against the 
true interests of the Mohammedan Community.But the 
viceroy advised moderation and Meston acquiesced. He was 
persuaded to perceive ample scope for clemency to be 
shown to the culprits. He was, however, inclined to work 
out his own modus operandi. He favoured that trials 
ought to continue and conclude, followed by unconditional 
remission of sentence for most while two or three persons 
who had instigated the riots ought to be punished forth¬ 
with.®^^ 

Craddock, however, hardened the position by insisting 
that the order of clemency must emanate from the local 
government. If it appeared, he argued, to be solely the per¬ 
sonal intervention of the viceroy the face of the lieutenant- 
governor ‘'would be blackened before the whole of India”. 
It would be inferred that the lieutenant-governor, having 
passed an unpopular order, had been deaf to all petitions 
prosecuting and punishing the people who resisted the 
authorities, while the viceroy stepping in and undoing the 
scheme of official repression registered a slap in the face 
of James Meston whose authority, as a result, in that tur¬ 
bulent province would be weakened for the whole of his 
term of office.®^"* This alleged misplaced leniency of the 
viceroy evoked considerable indignation. Craddock read 
Hardinge’s note with grave concern He thought that the 
viceroy had not given adequate weightage to^^e concept of 
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'acquisition” which was a lawful action. Besides, he drew 
the attention of Hardinge to the point of law that it involv¬ 
ed no obligation on the part of the government to restore 
the status quo. To throw over the local government, Crad^ 
dock thundered in defence of Meston, even though the time 
and method selected by the provincial government might 
have been unwise, would be a "very extreme step” taken 
in response to Press clamour and ''doubly dangerous if 
taken in the face of force and mob violence”.®^^ The officer 
in charge of the operation, Craddock carried the trend of 
thought to its logical conclusion, ought also to be protected 
for he had merely carried out an order from the lieutenant- 
governor. Besides, it was pointed out that the viceroy over¬ 
looked the fact that the agitation was a total frame-up. The 
destruction of the washing place of the mosque had taken 
place on 1 July while the riots took place on 3 August. The 
people of Kanpur had not been excited by the demolition, 
It was necessary, Craddock opined, for outside instigators 
to make a thorough preparation requiring a few weeks. 
''This is the young Mohammedans’ first essay in rousing 
the populace”, Craddock prognosticated, "and if that essay 
is allowed to be successful, it will be followed by 
others.”®**'^ To yield to this unseemly clatter would be, 
Craddock added painfully, "to bestow a triumph on the 
young Mohammedan party, who will have one more jibe 
to throw at the fatuity of Mohammedan loyalty, as com¬ 
pared with Mohammedan agitation”.®*® The whole affair 
became a "scandal” and the civil servants felt that they 
were being miserably let down by the viceroy. James 
Meston, it v^as held everywhere in officers’ dubs, ought to 
be defended and the Muslims ought to be warned against 
the treacherous leadership in their own camp. ".We have 
not yet”, Craddock noted forcefully, "recovered from the 
shock dealt us when Sir Bampfylde Fuller was thrown to 
the wolves to appease Hindu sentiments. God forbid, that 
a second sacrifice should not be made to appease not loyal, 
but disloyal, Mohammedans!”®*’ Craddock mocked at the 
suggestion of a compromise offered by the viceroy. A 
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compromise, he reminded caustically, involved that each 
party gave up something. If the demolished building was 
restored what would the Muslims had given upf "No¬ 
thing”; Craddock sneered. "It is not a compromise, but a 
surrender,” Such an obsequious gesture to men like Mazh- 
arul Haque and Mohamed Ali, he remarked, would not 
only mean a permanent embarrassment to the government 
but also a serious "setback of the upward progress of 
Islam”.®^® Chirpl added another point in the charge-sheet 
against the viceroy. The mismanagement by the local gov¬ 
ernment of a situation having necessitated the intervention 
of the viceroy, he claimed, was a serious problem. Chirol 
nevertheless raised his accusing finger. Such an interven¬ 
tion, he quipped, as "deits ex machina —a part which, with 
all due deference, I hold, it is very dangerous for him to 
play frequently”. 

The viceroy had agreed with Meston that the agitation 
was organised from outside Kanpur, that the restless spirits 
of the Young Turks were bent upon picking a quarrel with 
the government, that pseudo-religious grievances were 
taken up as a rallying point for Muslim fanaticism and all 
forms of agitational activities were adopted to associate 
K 9 ^npur with Turkey and pan-Islamism. Meston’s im- 
compromising position, however, had left no room for 
manoeuvre and sharpened the positions on both sides. 
Hardinge had frequently advanced Meston suggestions to 
freeze the situation.®^® By September 1913 he had decided 
that the Kanpur mosque episode could not be allowed to 
drift indefinitely in its existing position as a perpetual 
source of grievance to the Muslims and an object of gene^ 
ral unrest. The viceroy moved ahead to make an alterna¬ 
tive solution based on a compromise and a face-saving 
device. He thought that the washing place could be built 
above an arcade in the same place while the Kanpur autho¬ 
rities should continue to build their pavement below.®®^ He 
had viewed the matter as an imperial problem and first 
Andrews and then Mahmudabad, were enooujr^ed to con* 
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fer with the leading Muslims to develop favourable condi¬ 
tions for a formal reception of Hardinge and his personal 
intervention.’^®- The viceroy agreed to make an unscheduled 
sojourn to .Kanpur provided a preliminary discussion be¬ 
tween Mahmudabad and Kanpur leaders had assured him 
before-hand of the success of his mission and the local 
leaders expressed regrets for lawlessness and riots and 
agreed to accept any compromise.‘ Besides, as a further 
sop the viceroy expressed his inclination to review the 
demands for the release of prisoners. The reason for opting 
for these proceedings was that there were certain defects 
in the conduct of the local officials in requisitioning that 
part of the mosque. Besides, the unnecessary bad blood cre¬ 
ated between the government and the Muslims had been 
exploited by petulant young men to sway the traditional 
allies away from the government. The advantages of his 
intervention, he propounded, would be immense "if this 
trial could be avoided".”®^ 

The whole affair was stage-managed. The unexpected 
visit of Hardinge to Kanpur and to the mosque despite 
Craddock’s warning to the contrary, the acceptance of the 
arcade formula and the release of the prisoners took the 
wind out of the Comrade’s sails. "The more I learnt at 
Cawnpore, the more convinced I was of the absolute neces¬ 
sity of having prevented the trial taking place. It appears 
that all sorts of accusations were going to be made against 
the local authorities, and whether they would be proved or 
not, much would have stuck. Further, I find that the feel-' 
ing was so strong against the local government and even 
against Meston, that nothing! on earth would have induced 
the Mohammedan community to accept any compromise 
whatever from the local government, and that I was the 
only person through whom any compromise had any likeli¬ 
hood of being accepted”®®" The greatest satisfaction of 
Hardinge was that peace had been brought to the Muslim 
community. He would wait for the final word as he regard¬ 
ed that in this case "time will be the last judge”.®"* 
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If the feelings of the Muslims of the Punjab were any 
realistic indicator, Hardinge was justified in his policy of 
intervention. The chief secretary of the Punjab had found 
the political situation in that province sufficiently explo¬ 
sive. The Balkan war and the Kanpur mosque incident had 
harnessed the disparate Muslim sentiments into a political 
force and crystalized the nebulous pan-Islamic ideas. There 
was a general cry: "Islam in danger”, which afforded the 
extremist section of the community, mainly composed of 
"young and hotheaded” literati, editors, school masters and 
journalists, with an opportunity to denounce the European 
powers including Great Britain and Christianity in general. 
The situation took a turn for the worse after the JCanpur 
incident which was initially viewed as a stray communal 
incident. Violent articles and pamphlets from Lahore, Delhi 
and UP, the secretary reported, flooded the Punjab and 
this fresh influx of inflammable material helped the ext¬ 
remists to storm the party machine. Mosques were con¬ 
verted into political platforms. When the trustees of the 
Badshahi mosque at Lahore sought to prohibit political dis¬ 
course in the prayer meetings they were denounced as trai¬ 
tors. Old criticism against the demolition of religious build¬ 
ings in Delhi was revived and recapitulated; appeals for 
funds for Kanpur victims were made and half a dozen 
''mosque-incidents” were carefully planned and organ¬ 
ised.'®*’^ 

The government looked askance at first, and then, estab¬ 
lished contacts with the moderates who were goaded into 
action, mortified as they were of the unpredictable course 
of action on the part of a vituperative minority. Embolden¬ 
ed by the support of the organised moderates, the govern¬ 
ment resolved to take some bold steps. Zamindar and 
Faigham-i-Sulah, the two articulate papers, lost their 
security deposits, and other papers, Sikh, Hindu, Arya 
and Muslims, were admonished and then, "a futile 
attempt to form a combination of Hindu and Muslim^ 
extremism” was scotched.®*® It was believed in official dr- 
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cles everywhere that the suppression of the agitation back¬ 
ed by a well considered policy of clemency encouraged the 
moderates to reassert themselves. They had been inflicted 
by a morbid fear of losing their privileged position to the 
extremist party. They apprehended that ''the solid advan¬ 
tages they were beginning to reap by promoting healthy 
and constitutional development” had been threatened with 
extinction, 

In view of the gradual ascendancy of the moderating 
political influence the government felt no longer inhibited 
to revise its administrative policy. It was urged that in 
future local governments ought to sympathise with local 
sentiments, that decisions should be taken with a long¬ 
term p>erspective in view, that there should be some res- 
treiint in dealing with such agitations as that in Kanpur 
which had been aggravated by wanton cruelty and un¬ 
necessary bloodshed thus playing straight into the hands 
of the opposition and all i)Ossible endeavours ought to be 
made to come to a negotiated settlement with a view to 
isolating the extremists.Even Craddock, the most voci¬ 
ferous critic of Hardinge’s Kanpur rendezvous, altered his 
position and approved of Hardinge’s action, "From an 
Imperial point of view it is a great thing to have quietened 
Mohammedan opinion throughout India, and I hope and 
believe that this will be the effect” of his decision.®®^ 

Despite the success of Hardinge’s personal intervention 
in the mosque incident and its satisfactory finale, Kanpur 
was, at its best, a fire-brigade operation. Pan-Islamism 
continued to linger fed by the increas-ing humiliation of 
Turkey, her involvement in the war against Great Britain, 
the threatened violation of the sanctity of the sacred Mus¬ 
lim shrines and finally, the possible liquidation of the insti¬ 
tution of Caliphate and with it the Islamic brotherhood or 
Millat, which had for centuries bestowed on the Muslims 
an extra-national sense of belonging. The annexation of 
Tunis in 1881 by France, of Egypt by Britain in 1882, of- 
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Eritrea by Italy in 1885, of Sudan by Britain again in 
1898 and her aloofness during the Graeco-Turkish war in 
1897 and the outcry in Britain in 1894-96 over the so-called. 
Armenian massacre provided the pan-Islamist propagandist 
with a bogey of an irresistible Christian combination against 
the Islamic world.But by its very nature the new-found 
Islamic solidarity was tenuous. Anti-imperialism was dove¬ 
tailed with Islamic Millat and the abolition of the Caliphate 
after the World War I removed the very foundation of its 
short-lived euphoria. "Secularism”, Mohamed Ali, the 
most avant guarde exponent of pan-Islamism wrote, "is a 
western notion which cannot be applied in the East... In 
West politics had set the limits of religion whereas in the 
East politics was still determined by religion. 

Paradoxically, the radicalisation of Muslim politics 
which underlined its developing sense of identity with the 
national movement also meant a firmer grip of Islam’s in¬ 
ternational religious ideology and fraternity over the Mus¬ 
lim mind. Pan-Islamism, the appeal of the new middle class 
of the Muslim community, was the necessary instrument to 
drive that community from a position of stark separatism 
and studied aloofness to the centre of Indian nationalism. 
In its ideological formulations it was contradictory; its 
priorities between nationalism and Islamic international¬ 
ism were undecided and often lopsided; its agitational 
issues could be peripheral and even trivial; its idealisation 
of the objectives was extremely nebulous while its symbols 
and political illusions too metaphysical. Its political actions 
were circumscribed by the compulsions of religious pri¬ 
orities. But its impact was overwhelming. 

Theodor Morison, whose connections with Aligarh were 
long standing, gave the most sympathetic appreciation of 
pan-Islamism.**^ He observed that the Muslim law pres¬ 
cribed to its followers loyalty and obedience to a govenv- 
ment whiich offered liberty and opportunity to practise 
thedr religion. The much publicised debate on this pror 
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blem between Sir Syed and W, W. Hunter had settled this 
issue once and for all. It was believed that the Muslim 
affiliation with Turkey was confined to both spiritual 
spheres and to temporal affairs. Such an allegiance, it was 
advanced, was not a matter of law but one of sentiments 
and passions. Turkey was the greatest Muslim state; it was 
the official head of the Islamic world, "the bulwark of 
Islam” so to say. Pan-Islamism, according to Morison, was 
not religious fanaticism, but a special kind of patriotism 
having no analogy. "Islam was”, wrote Morison, "more 
than a religious belief. It is a Kultur, a civilisation, a 
society conscious of its separate existence. It is a civilisa¬ 
tion with social usages and intellectual traditions of its 
own, and it 's distinguished from other civilisation by out¬ 
ward and visible differences in dress, architecture etc. To 
this civilisation or society the Mohammedans feel an at- 
tacliment which is very like patriotism and similar to what 
Western Europe in early days felt for Christiandom...”*^”' 
Morison argued that the Muslims had been drawn more 
closely together as they watched Muslim states succumb¬ 
ed before the Christian powers and lived in a perpetual 
fear of witnessing the final collapse of the temporal power 
of Islam. Morison acknowledged that their apprehensions 
were well-founded and could become dangerous. He was 
inclined to approve the demands of the Muslims that Bri¬ 
tain and its allies concluded a separate peace with Turkey, 
guaranteed its independence by international agreement 
and restored all its territories.®"'* Morison was fully aware 
that such a scheme hinged primarily on the attitude of 
Turkey and, hence, almost impracticable. The second best 
solution acceptable to the Indian Muslims, Morison plead¬ 
ed, would be the preservation of the sanctity of Mecca and 
Medina and the creation of a separate state of the Muslims 
comprising of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Syria "havii^ 
common social, linguistic and historical elements condu¬ 
cive to the development of a nationalism”, in which the 
Muslim patriotism "can take a legitimate pride. 
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Morison, however, was somewhat dated; his Muslim 
friends in India, the Aga Khan and the rest, were a^ spent 
force; pan-Islamism in India had developed distinct poli¬ 
tical overtones; and Mesopotamia could no longer be al¬ 
lowed to drift away from a British protective umbrella 
The altered situation called for a singularly ingenious solu¬ 
tion. One thing, however, was certain. British attitudes to¬ 
wards the Muslims required the utmost watchfulness as 
the moderates were being dragged into the extremist camp 
and the political loyalty of the community could prove to 
be^-ephemeral. The government of India could no longer 
count on the proverbial allegiance of the Mohammedan 
community as a whole.”®”® 

Hardinge was conscious of the departure in Muslim 
politics. Butler, Craddock, Meston and others recognised 
the potentialities of this alleged aberration in their sober 
moments despite their optimistic official pronouncements to 
the contrary. They eagerly awaited the arrival of an effec¬ 
tive leader to huddle the moderate men together once again 
without which the Aligarh college would, they prophesied, 
be deflected on to a wrong track for good.®®® As Crewe de¬ 
clined to meet Mohamed Ali and Wazir Hasan, the vice¬ 
roy was thrilled at the spectacle of this public snub.®’^® It 
would, he hoped, strengthen the moderate party-in-the 
making. Had they been given an audience, Hardinge al¬ 
most snickered as he commented, they would have made 
much of it and it would have fortified their position as the 
representatives of the Indian Muslim community "which 
they are not” and would never become.®’^ The knowledge 
of this rebuff would have tlie effect of thoroughly discre¬ 
diting these "agitators” in India and of giving an oppor¬ 
tunity to the moderates of coming forward. It was impos¬ 
sible, Hardinge was at pains to describe, to estimate the 
harm that the Ali brothers had done. They had, he regret¬ 
ted, absolutely debauched Aligarh college. It was in a very 
sad state and Hardinge forecasted that it would have to 
grow worse before it could grow better.*^* At the same 
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tdme, he persuaded himself to believe that Mohamed Aii 
would not be able to create much mischief in India for long 
since the Muslims were really grateful for the JCanpur set¬ 
tlement and decided to return back to their sheltered nest. 
The government had stopped them from slaughtering cows 
at Ayodhya at their festival and they obeyed without 
protest.®^* 

The situation looked favourable even to Ali Imam. He 
was cheerful to find that the Turkish question was being 
settled in an imaginative manner which was likely to pro¬ 
duce minimum unrest among the Indian Muslims. He was 
looking forward to welcoming the growth of an Arab 
nationalism which was, by its very definition, to turn 
against Turkey. Besides, the assurances of Grey and Crewe 
regarding the sanctity of Muslim shrines, Ali Imam urged, 
ought to be widely publicised. He had himself established 
contacts with Abdur Rahim and also with Mahbub Alam, 
the influential editor of Paise Akbar of Lahore and initia¬ 
ted a frank dialogue with them.®^^ 

There were serious misgivings dn some quarters about 
the capacity of the moderates to stage a comeback. In the 
hour of crisis these leaders, according to Meston, had 
proved to be impotent. There was no evidence of their de¬ 
sire to disapprove of the extremist tactics; they had allow¬ 
ed 'Mohamed Ali and his gang” to rule Aligarh, "wreck 
the Muslim university scheme and lead Muslims to indig¬ 
nity,”®^^ Andrews requested Hardinge to offer them a 
fresh opportunity. Meston was irritated. He was cross with 
Andrews’ almost "pathetic anxiety to be a successful peace¬ 
maker”.®'^® "What guarantee have we” he wrote, "that they 
will behave different from what they have done?”®^'^ The 
moderates had lost control over their own flock and Mes¬ 
ton was not sure whether they represented a credible poli¬ 
tical force any longer. He would have liked to make out for 
himself if they could do anything tangible as a necessary 
proof of their willingness and ability to lead "Let them, 
for example, purge that turbulent body of trustees”, Mes- 
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ton made his stand explicit, "which is doing so much 
harm to the college of Aligarh. Let them get the ^Univer¬ 
sity Committee together and send a deputation to the Vice¬ 
roy which His Excellency can receive and deal with instead 
of an amorphous crew which has no power to negotiate, 
and which it is absolutely disrespectful to ask the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to listen to. Let them take the Comrade 
into their hands and check the unscrupulous flow of abuse 
and lies in it and other representative Muslim organisa¬ 
tions. Let them do anything which will show their own 
people that the demagogue is dethroned, and that the 
natural leaders are now going to stand by the commun¬ 
ity mots 'phere were some half-hearted attempts by the 
moderates to take a stand and some feeble efforts to orga¬ 
nise a united front. For example, the Ramptir meeting of 
October 1913, where four uninvited fire-brand Young 
Turks tried to create trouble, was organised to condition a 
suitable atmosphere for a compromise settlement on Kan¬ 
pur, and another meeting was called in December attended 
by both the Aga Khan and Jinnah.®'^^ 

The government’s policy towards the Muslims, however, 
continued to waver and it drifted along unpredictable ad 
hoc measures. It vacillated between an encouragement to 
the moderates as the primary hinge on which its attitudes 
lowards the Muslims would turn and an utter lack of faith 
in their ability either to stand together or to lead the Mus¬ 
lim movement. Nawab Ishaq Khan, the secretary of the 
Aligarh college and a determined critic of the Ali brothers, 
was given enough encouragements to cheer him up in his 
encounter with the Young Turks for the maintenance of 
the traditions and the prestige of the college.The vice¬ 
roy would not accept any invitation to visit Aligarh, it was 
decided, unless "the trustees made up their minds to purge 
themselves of certain magnetic attractions which were then 
bringing them into discredit”.®®^ Mohamed Ali and his 
Comrade were the radiating centres of this influence, and 
the administration was keen to see them restrained. 
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In the case of the Comrade, Craddock found that th6 
paper was being protected from firm official action by 
what appeared to him to be an incongruous legal nicety; 
When the Press Act came into force it was stipulate^ that 
in case a newspaper was registered, security ought to be 
demanded for its good conduct. The act, however, did hot 
permit the demand of security, if it was not taken at the, 
time of registration. When the act was passed security was 
waived in various cases where no offence was apprehended 
and the paper seemed innocuous. The Comrade was one of 
those papers which were registered after the promulgation 
of the Press Act when Muslim feelings were exceedingl^r 
loyal. When Mohamed All transferred the Comrade head¬ 
quarters from Calcutta to Delhi it still continued to enjoy 
"'innocuous” status with the government and no security 
was demanded of it. With the change in its tenor and edi¬ 
torial policy the government decided to make Delhi too hot 
a place for the Comrade. The district magistrate revised his 
previous order but there was a serious doubt whether the 
action was legitimate although the act undoubtedly had 
given him the authority to revise an order demanding 
security.The government had determined to discipline 
the Comrade, auid if it was established beyond doubt that 
the district magistrate’s order was illegal, they would 
amend the act and nriooify the executive instructions to 
enable the magistrate to cope with the unforeseen situation: 
Otherwise Craddock felt hamstrung as he was "precluded 
from taking security at all from the Comrade, however, 
violent it may become,. . 

Meston had supported Craddock and he diagnosed that 
the danger centre was the Press. His Muslim friends 
agreed with liim that the Press must be muzzled.®®^ Three 
of these "pernicious” newspapers in the United Provinces 
alone had been suppressed to satisfy the demands of the 
moderates; but Calcutta and Lahore, Meston complained, 
"flood us with poison”, especially through Al Hilal and 
Habl-uUMatin. "We must encourage a reaction by tlie 
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more respectable members of the community”, Meston 
postulated, "who freely express themselves as cjisgusted 
with the excess of fire-brands” and induce them to come 
forward and "establish old relations. 

The intemperate tone of the Muslim unrest reflected a 
more deep-rooted antipathy than a petty irritation over the 
demolition of a washing place in an unknown mosque at a 
remote UP town. If the Kanpur incident had not occurred 
i^Iuslim aversion would have led to an eruption of violence 
in another form somewhere else. There had been a deli¬ 
berate campaign to stir up excitement among the Muslims, 
The demand for separate representation on all local bodies, 
originally raised under the general patronage of the gov¬ 
ernment, was subsequently adopted "in an aggressive form 
by the younger party, as a first war cry”.®®^ It was fol¬ 
lowed by widespread friction with orthodox Hindu com- 
munalism. The annulment of the partition of Bengal was 
presented both as a great betrayal by the government as 
well as a triumph of Bengal revolutionary methods and 
the Muslims were incited to adopt them. Trouble in Persia 
and British endorsement of Russian designs together with 
the Italian attack on Tripoli became the subsequent focuses 
of attention. The long tale of Turkey’s disasters, reverses 
in the Balkan war and the speeches of British ministers in¬ 
dicating hostility to Turkey inflamed their recently acquir¬ 
ed spirit of solidarity. The Ansari mission to Turkey sent 
back emotional accounts of Muslim sufferings and strength¬ 
ened the belief in a war between the Cross and the Cres- 
cent. It presented British diplomacy as anti-Muslim.®®'^ 
Meston witnessed remorsefully that all energetic measures 
to resuscitate "the large and solid element of good Moham¬ 
medans” from their frightened silence were neutralised by 
an articulate Press and the professional agitators.®®® 

The desperate administrators toiling amidst a hostile en¬ 
vironment sought to invigorate their attempts to assist the 
moderates "to resume their position as opunsellors and 
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leaders”.Officers were instructed to use their personal 
influence in persuading the respectable Muslim landhold¬ 
ers, professional men and officials in their districts to con¬ 
trovert ''the spread of untruth and disloyalty” and to ani¬ 
mate the loyal services of Muslim district officials.^*^ At¬ 
tempts were made not to permit mosques to become centres 
of political meetings and seditious harangues. The Muslim 
honorary magistrates operating at district levels were to 
be employed not as passive spectators but as active agents 
and informers of the government. 

As official measures moved briskly from suspicion to re¬ 
pression there were moments of self righteous exhilaration 
on the part of some bureaucrats. The Kanpur settlement, 
Michael O’Dwyer was to indulge himself, "has knocked” 
the bottom out of "the marked tendency to bring the ex¬ 
tremists of the two religions together” and hoped that 
'the natural line of cleavage will soon begin to re¬ 
appear.”^’'’- By December 1913 Morison reported that Mah- 
rnudabad was to overthrow his arch enemy, Mohamed Ali, 
from power.®'*" Meston related with glee that Hindu-Mus- 
lim relations had become very bitter; Muharram disturb¬ 
ances in Agra and scattered infightings in Oudh, Aligarh, 
Rai Bareli were quoted as evidence. He had decided to re¬ 
lease some of the Hindus accused of the Ayodhya riots of 
the previous year in recognition of the good behaviour of 
the Hindus in general.'The promised rapproachement 
i.s farther off than ever; and I fancy that this Congress 
plank will not be prominent in the platform when the All- 
India ML (Moslem League) meets this month in Arga.”®'*'^ 
The official optimism was deceptive. Nothing could camou¬ 
flage a frantic search for security. It was half-hearted and 
melancholy. The government was fully alive to its weak¬ 
nesses. Was it not possible, a desparate Hardinge pleaded 
with Ali Imam, to publicise amongst influential Muslim 
circles in India that Abdur Rahim and his friend had at 
private interview with two cabinet ministers and that they 
had received satisfactory assurances from them with re- 
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gard to Turkey.The viceroy was aware that British 
policy in the event of the disruption of Turkey jn Asia 
could not be anticipated. But British interests in the secu¬ 
rity of the holy places and their freedom from foreign in¬ 
fluences other than that of Turkey ought to be given ex¬ 
tensive coverage. He suggested that Abdur Rahim could 
write to some of his Muslim friends, but in the absence 
of any recognised Muslim leader he was doubtful about 
the success of his friendly overtures.®®^ An uncertain vice¬ 
roy persisted nevertheless that "there is no harm in try¬ 
ing”. Muslim agitation got stabilised at a point where it re¬ 
mained distressing but not quite dangerous. 

Morison, who had firm connections with Aligarh, tracked 
down a struggle that was going on between the moderates 
and the active party in the Muslim community. The mode¬ 
rates seemed to him more likely to come out on top. 
He recommended that the Muslims be left en bloc alone for 
any support given by the government to any section would 
be made use of as an excuse for indictment against them.®®* 
It was even decided to withhold honours or decorations 
from the moderate class lest they should be charged with 
being own over by the government and consequently, 
lose influence with their community.®®® As the Indian army 
made its way to the various theatres of the worldwide con¬ 
flagration and the declaration of war against Turkey be¬ 
came imminent, the concern of the government about a 
general Muslim rising became more immediate. By March 
1914 the moderates, under government inspiration, regroup¬ 
ed themselves and the Aga Khan organised a delegation to 
the viceroy to affirm publicly their profession of loyalty to 
the British empire.’^®® There was a concerted attempt to in¬ 
duct the more sober minded of the youngmen back to the 
older traditions of servile political identity of the com¬ 
munity.'^®^ 


It was impressed upon them that their true salvation 
consisted in following the advice of Sir Sy^. Osdllatdng 
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between two antagonistic positions of prospects of rewards 
in terms of patronage and concessions on the one hand and 
uncertainties of sedition, persecution and political extinction 
on the other, the Muslim movement was in a disarray. 
Factional in-fighting replaced the political agitations of the 
older statesmen and the Young Turks alike. By June 1914 
Butler reported heartily that the ''Muslims are quarrelling 
more than before amongst themselves”; that Mohamed Ali 
and Zafar All were loosing influence; that their enemies 
were demanding accounts of war funds; that the circula¬ 
tion of the Comrade and the Zamindar was falling and that 
the editors were very near a rupture between them¬ 
selves.'^®* In East Bengal and the West Punjab, Muslims 
were, the government was informed, strongly opposed to 
the deputation to the viceroy.’^®'* The Aligarh party was 
moie or less isolated and Mahmudabad was laughed at, 
while Muhammad Shafi had tumbled down completely on 
the government side of the fence and was anxious to break 
away fiom the Muslem League which had been enfeebled 
enormously.'®' By September 1914 O’Dwyer seemed some¬ 
what extravagant in his equanimity while narrating Mus¬ 
lim feelings m the Punjab. He was convinced that but for 
a few demagogues, who might be forcibly quietened, the 
great body of Muslims was genuinely loyal. 'T may per¬ 
haps explain that, in the Punjab, at least one result of the 
war has been to redress the political balance, to bring to 
The forefront the really big men who, though they say lit¬ 
tle, count for most in an emergency, the landed aristo¬ 
cracy, the yeomen and such like, and to set back to their 
proper place the specious talkers and the glib men of the 
pen who push themselves forward in time of peace. 

Meanwhile, the viceroy worked out the strategy to con¬ 
tain and harness Muslim opinion in favour of the British 
in the event of a war with Turkey. A full statement from 
Rampur declaring loyalty to the British crown and pres¬ 
sing upon the Muslims the urgency of disassociating them¬ 
selves from the hostile disposition of Turkey; a similar 
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declaration from the All India Moslem League; publicity 
to the viceroy’s assurance not to interfere with»the holy 
places together with steps, if necessary, to suppress all 
forms of disobedience and resorting to measures ’’other 
than persuasion” constituted the various aspects of the 
strategy.^'*^ Rampur, Hardinge believed, with his Shia bias, 
"would support us in almost any measure of coldness to¬ 
wards Turkey’Butler was to ensure and retain Sunni 
loyalty.’^"*-’ With careful planning and a systematic coordi¬ 
nation of operations at various levels, ''we could get a 
powerful section of the League’’, Hardinge wrote optimis¬ 
tically, "to make the necessary declaration in terms which 
would render it impossible for the dissenters to produce 
any alternative statement without touching the borders of 
open sedition He proved to be correct. Pan-Islamism, 
nevertheless, continued to flow but at a level far below the 
danger mark. It was to be rejuvenated when the tide of the 
Khilafat movement overflowed the banks of the Muslim 
world once again. 


XII 

T F KANPUR threatened to rock the bases of Muslim loyal- 
ty, South Africa seemed for a moment to overwhelm 
India’s uncertain faith in British justice. It was the per¬ 
sonal intervention of Hardinge that saved the situation. 

The Indian problem of South Africa had originated in 
the middle of the nineteenth century when the experiment 
of introducing Indian labour into Natal as a cheap agricul¬ 
tural force was first adopted.'^* ^ Two streams of Indian im¬ 
migrants made their way into Natal: the principal one, con¬ 
sisting of indentured labour who brought their women and 
remained in the country when their indentures expired; 
the second, much smaller one of Indian traders and mer¬ 
chants, chiefly Muslims from Bombay. From Natal number 
of Indians moved on to the Cape Colony, and a much larger 
number, since the development of the Ean)^, to Transvaal. 
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The Indian question, however, became acute only when 
Indian traders and pedlars, which included some of the^ 
descendants of ex-indentured labourers, began to compete 
with white shopkeepers. Commercial rivalry embittered 
race feelings and restrictive legislations were refurbished 
and extended over every aspect of Indian life.^^^ posi¬ 
tion of the Indians in 1909, when South African colonies 
were united, was that the Transvaal in practice admitted 
no Asians except those who had been resident before 1899 
and their wives and children; the Orange Free State admit¬ 
ted none; the Cape only such fresh immigrants as would 
pass an education test together with their wives and child¬ 
ren of minor age; while Natal imposed the same restric¬ 
tions as the Cape on fresh immigrants but continued to 
import "coolies'’ as agricultural labour and allowed them to 
remain permanently in the province on payment of a 
special annual tax. In 1911 the government of India put an 
end to indentured labour to Natal where the Indian popu¬ 
lation had out-numbered the Europeans.’^® 

In 1913 a comprehensive immigration act was passed by 
the Union of South Africa. It made a departure from the 
existing legislation in that it added, following the model of 
the Canadian experiment, a new provision to the education 
test prohibiting the Immigration cf "any perscn or class of 
persons deemed by the minister on economic grounds or on 
account of standards or habits of life to be unsuited to the 
requirements of the Union, or any particular province 
thereof.The act excluded from the description of "pro¬ 
hibited immigrants” all persons born in South Africa of 
parents of lawful residents, or domiciled in any province 
"including the wife or child of a lawful marriage duly 
celebrated according to the rites of any religious faith out¬ 
side the union. There was also a requirement of an ex- 
indentured registration fee of £ 3.^^® The act was most 
repugnant to the Indian community. 

Gandhi lauhched his last campaign in South Africa 
against the act which had become an inflammable issue in 
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Indian politics. The Indian National Congress at Karachi in 
December 1913 ' expressed its warm and grateful * appre¬ 
ciation of the heroic struggle carried on by Mr Gandhi and 
his co-workers”and Tagore congratulated Gandhi for 
"the steep ascent of manhood, not through the bloody path 
of violence but that of dignified patience and heroic self- 
renunciation.”^^® Even the British Press sympathised with 
the Indian cause. 

I 

Andrews urged Hardinge that the spirit of dignified 
self-confidence of the educated Indians should be fostered 
as the best preventive to anarchy. The most satisfactory 
way of harmonising Indian nationalism to the interests of 
empire, according to Andrews, was to opt for a ''strong 
pro-Indian foreign policy” in the colonies. This, Andrews 
recommended, would have a wholesome impact in the 
country. It might, he suggested, assist the middle class to 
develop its personality away from "petty domestic troubles 
which they magnify”.'^^^ Andrews was confident of the 
significant political advantages in making them recognise 
the desire of the government of India to defend their inte¬ 
rests. 'I cannot tell you how strong the resentment is 
about the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal and other 
colonies.Andrews advocated a firm line against South 
Africa in defence of Indian interests. "The credit for cham¬ 
pioning them, which ought to go to the viceroy, now goes 
to Lord Ampthill.” This was an extremely valuable asset 
and ought not thus to be squandered away. 'T know perso¬ 
nally”, Andrews added, ''that at one critical time Mr 
Gokhale so resented the apparent indifference of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on this very question that he was on the 
point of resignation. His quest was simple: whether the 
government of India could evolve some way of dealing 
with South Africa and similar problems, "more directly, 
immediately, drastically and publiclyHis solution was 
neat. Silence, he cautioned, would be a misunderstood. The 
situation had become quite serious. Chirol also highlighted 
that the imperial government ought to step m firmly in 
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’'this wretched South African business” which looked like 
"causing ultimately much more serious trouble than even 
the Cawnpore Mosque. It was realised that the viceroy 
of India was powerless to act as the deus ex machina in the 
case of South Africa.The cabinet at home could alone 
intervene effectively. If the imperial government was to in¬ 
struct the Union government that there ought to be a truce 
and a suspension of the most objectionable measures, Chirol 
thought, the South African government would not venture 
to reject the command from London off hand.'^^® "The 
refusal to recognise the validity of any Indian marriage be¬ 
cause polygamy is tolerated by the laws of Islam and the 
customs of Hinduism, is I think”, Chirol remarked in dis¬ 
gust, "one of the most monstrous things I have ever heard 
of, and especially cruel to Indian Mohammedans.”^^® He 
urged that the government of India should shape its own 
policy and show that, inspite of its autocratic character, it 
could voice the interests and wishes of the peoples of India. 
It was reported that Gokhale was anxious to extend his 
helping hand to promote a settlement. Evidently, Andrews 
and Chirol, men of two different vintages, had arrived 
through dissimilar arguments to analogous, if not identical, 
conclusions. 

Hardinge, always tactful and diplomatic, hastened to 
make political capital of the situation. But the home gov¬ 
ernment could not be stirred It was far too eager to con¬ 
firm the freedom of action of the government of South 
Africa, a white colony protected by its constitutional 
autonomy.Crewe, though sympathetic to the Indian 
cause, had already begun to appreciate the complexities 
of the situation, then confronting the South African gov¬ 
ernment.’-® He minuted that Fisher, a South African 
minister, examined the Indian case admirably. He was, 
Crewe felt, not far off the mark in maintaining that if 
South Africa’s public opinion had its way, instead of try¬ 
ing to alleviate position of the Indians, the ministers 
would have to sit down and exierdse their minds to devise 
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plans for making their lot intolerable in the hope of driv¬ 
ing them out of the country.It was an age oi acute 
racial arrogance. All around the world problems connect¬ 
ed with indentured labour, contract labour and immigra¬ 
tion regulations raised bitter wrangles and tensions result¬ 
ing in racial discrimination. ’'One cannot say it in public”, 
Crewe wrote, "but my experience—a fairly large one—^of 
colonial feelings everywhere in regard to coloured races 
is that there is very little in the way of persecution that 
people will not stick at So that I honestly think that the 
South African ministers deserve some credit.Crewe 
considered that the repeal of the £ 3 poll tax and rela¬ 
xation of the entry rules both in the Cape and the Free 
State would suffice to comfort the Indians. Hardinge 
wavered but concurred with the opinion. The whole affair 
seemed to both of them to be a case of "mismanagement 
and stupid bungling” by the government of the Cape 
which ought to have given up the <£ 3 poll tax."^'^^ That 
would have been sufficient, Crewe thought, to conciliate 
public opinion in India. But the problem was one of a more 
serious nature than people imagined, Hardinge maintained 
exhorting Crewe gently, for educated Indians could not 
conceive that, India being an important part of the 
empire, the Indians could be treated with harshness in 
other parts. 

Soon Reuters brought news of inhuman treatment to 
the striking labour which was corroborated by other 
sources.^'^’ Hardinge rose to the occasion. In Madras he 
voiced the deep and burning sympathy of India and all 
lovers of India for the struggling compatriots in South 
Africa "in their resistance to violence and unjust 
laws” and demanded an impartial enquiry commission 
with members representing Indian opinion.To Gladstone, 
the governor-general of South Africa, he telegraphed em¬ 
phasising the danger inherent in the situation from an 
imperial point of view. Hardinge's Madras speech caused 
flutters in London and in defence of his stand «he argued 
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that it was absolutely necessary to scotch a possible all- 
India agitation. For more than three years, he prodded, 
India have been very patient while the Indian question had 
been used in South Africa as a political shuttle-cock.'^^® He 
was not interested in going into the question whether it 
was Gokhale or Smuts who was telling the truth about 
what had passed between them in relation to the ^ 3 poll 
tax. He was more concerned about the political implication 
of the opinion held in India that Gokhale had been duped 
by Smuts. He also held that the poll tax served asj al 
means to reindenture and it had thus become an instrument 
of oppression. He was somewhat embarrassed about one 
passage of his speech in Madras where he had expressed his 
personal sympathy with the passive resisters which might 
have been regarded as an expressed incitement to lawless¬ 
ness. 

The secretary of state took no exception to the viceroy’s 
espousing the cause of the South African Indians even if 
he exceeded the limits of what the government deemed 
practicable.“As you say, you hold their brief.,. The 
Cape and Natal Indians are your own people not merely 
co-religionists like the Turkish Mohammedans.”'^'*^ Nation¬ 
alist India was overwhelmed by the viceroy’s stand; but 
the British Press was stunned and sore. '’Indians, they said, 
started with a delusion”, reported a young Hridayanath 
Kunzru, "that they could compel the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to intervene by veiled threats of rebellion, and the 
delusion became a gospel when Lord Hardinge forgetting 
his present responsibility and his diplomatic past endorsed 
the demands which are the stock in trade of Gokhale and 
his bands. In fact, in view of the delicate position held 
by the viceroy, it was all the more difficult for the Indian 
secretary to sit still and “repeat a parrot call that there can 
be no interference with the self-governing colony”.'’^*^ He 
was in a dilemma. The stand of the British government 
could not be swallowed ad infinitum by the people of India. 

The viceroy had earned a certain degree of credit at the 
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expense of the home government but he could no longer be 
allowed to traverse on the edge of a precipice for the Bri¬ 
tish public opdnion was not inclined to believe the allega¬ 
tions about the reported torture of strikers by the South 
African government. Thus Crewe was obliged to discover 
an adequate room for differences of opinion with regard to 
the nature of the official measures.He was keen to im¬ 
press upon Hardinge the paradoxical position in which the 
ministers had found themselves. They wished "to be just 
and humane", he wrote with an uneasy conscience, but 
with "Zulu thunder-cloud on its horizon there is a tendency 
to panic" and in Natal panic accompanied harshness in its 
trails.Besides, the tenor of the viceroy’s direct commu¬ 
nication with Gladstone was considered impetuous and 
condemned. Reprimanding the viceroy Crewe suggested 
that "if I had determined to telegram direct to Gladstone 
at all I would have adopted a less official tone and addres¬ 
sed him rather as a fellow proconsul from Britain, also 
harassed by the special troubles affecting those in partihus 
mjidelium and presumably glad to consult on the best 
method of tackling them.”’^^ The government of India had 
demanded an "impartial’’ commission with Indian represen¬ 
tative;^^'^ the secretary of state modified its stand and asked 
for an "unofficial" enquiry;the South African govern¬ 
ment condescended to appoint an "official enquiry without 
an outsider".Negotiations continued. Finally the South 
African government agreed to accept an observer of the 
Indian government and Robertson was selected for that 
position. 

Meanwhile, Hardinge had established contact with 
Gokhale and spurred him on to assess the mind of Gandhi 
and ascertain his minimum demand. Gokhale’s note on the 
South African Indians detailed Gandhi’s priorities. It in¬ 
cluded the removal of official discrimination against the 
Indians from the immigration act of 1913; the restoration 
of the right of the Soutlj Africa-bom Indians to enter the 
Cape freely; the recognition of the validity of the de-jacto 
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monogamous marriages, according to Hindu and Muslim 
iaws; the removal of the 3 tax and a more generous and 
sympathetic administration of the existing laws.’’'^® It was 
maintained that the third and fourth demands were indis- 
Ijensable but first, second and fifth might be referred to a 
commission having an Indian and an imperial representa¬ 
tive. If these steps were taken, Hardinge reported back to 
Crewe. Gandhi might be managed and persuaded to termi¬ 
nate the strike and abandon passive resistance and as a 
quid pro-quo prisoners ought to be released and allegations 
about ill-treatment would not be pressed.The threat of 
the renewal of agitation by Gandlii over the composition 
of the enquiry commission, which included a few anti- 
Indian colonials to sit in judgment on the Indians, disar¬ 
ranged the situation once again. Even the presence of 
Robertson as an observer would not satisfy the com- 
munity.^'^^ 

All these days Gokhale had been working behind the 
scene to help evolve a compromise. He had been to South 
Africa the year before and had lived in the Tolstoy Farm, 
Gandhi and Kallenbach had served him as his personal 
attendants. The former "nursed and cooked for him and 
patiently ironed his scarf with his own hands”.In his 
farewell message to the Indian settlers Gokhale had in¬ 
voked God entreating "that such a struggle you found it 
necessary to wage in Transvaal during the last three years 
may not have to be waged again”. But, in case the 
movement had to be resumed against "justice denied”, the 
success of their efforts would depend, he had cautioned, on 
their ability for a combined action and their readiness to 
sacrifice for their just cause. He had been touched by 
Gandhi's mind which was absolutely free from any bitter¬ 
ness against the Europeans. Gandhi, in turn, had trumpet¬ 
ed Gk>khale as Ms political guru. An ailing Gokhale toured 
India to espouse GandM’s cause; raised generous contribu¬ 
tions for his struggle; wrote profusely in his paper; came 
forward to assist the viceroy in his admirable stand. 
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Hardinge ordered Carmichael to take a resolute stand. 
The governor, in response, maintained a mysterious sil¬ 
ence and, in exasperation, the viceroy expressed sharply 
his lack of faith in one who could imagine that “he can 
be on friendly terms in Bengal with Loyalists, Extrem¬ 
ists and Dacoits at the same time’’.^"^ 

The state of affairs in Bengal had been reviewed by the 
viceroy’s council in May 1913. A variety of measures were 
suggested. Closely following Craddock’s report the council 
maintained that it was superfluous and futile to go on 
piling up repressive measures which might push the 
moderates into the arms of the extremists. As the most 
immediate step the council recommended a system of 
supervision of unrecognised schools, the whole school 
system in Bengal having become “a web of conspi- 
racy’’.’*‘’-‘ The council felt that one could not be deterred 
by the fact that control would be unpopular. It tried to 
impress upon a reluctant governor that it has become 
necessary and unavoidable. Besides, the new policy en¬ 
visaged divisions of unwieldy' districts and the appoint¬ 
ment of more officials- It was asserted that owing to pre¬ 
valence of the permanent settlement there had been jI 
remarkable lack of contact between the officials and the 
people and, in this context, the Benaras system of district 
administration was advanced by Meston as a possible ex¬ 
periment.***’’ Besides, seditious teachers, especially the 
two teachers of the Calcutta university appointed by 
Ashutosh, were ordered to be dismissed forthwith; the 
provincial government was induced to control the press 
as had been done by Sydenham in Bombay;”*’’^ two regi¬ 
ments of native infantry were to join Bengal police 
force in order to enable the coercive apparatus of the 
state to stretch its arms into districts and villages,^ the 
existing police force was to be enlarged with better emolu¬ 
ments and finally, a large troop-movement in East Ben¬ 
gal was sanctioned. In short, it was decided not to trifle 
with sedition.**®® “I am perfectly convinced”, wrote Hard- 
inge, “that by the firm application of the weapons in our 
hands, an end could be put to the prevailing lawlessness. 
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it is necessary that whatever is done should be done 
consistently and continuously. We have got to show that 
sedition must be treated firmly and fearlessly, and that 
we have our eyes open and take note of what is godng 
on. In my opinion the safest and surest means to control 
sedition is by the steady and firm control of the press in 
accordance with the Press Laws. An unbridled press 
does an incalculable amount of harm especially among 
the people like Bengalis.'’*^® 

There was an air of unreal optimism in the council. 
Kardinge, Butler, Craddock and even Wilson had mixed 
feelings about the measures suggested. An element of 
desperation underlined an uncertain future- A bewildered 
administration felt it necessary to have concentration of 
troops in East Bengal during the following drill session 
in the vicinity of Dacca and Mymensingh.'*^^ It was a 
political expediency that troops ought to be seen in East 
Bengal. British units should proceed deep into East Ben¬ 
gal by route-march so as to be witnessed by people in as 
wide an area as possible.The proposed exhibition of 
British might, it was added, ought to include batteries of 
artillery and regiments of infantry. The nawab of Dacca, 
an asset to the British in East Bengal, was on his death¬ 
bed and the Muslim community had been left with no 
leader worth the name. If the Muslim peasants refused to 
pay rent to Hindu zamindars the situation would become 
very critical indeed-®^® “This military demonstration”, 
wrote Hardinge, “will, I am sure give confidence to the 
loyal, and will convince the rest that we have the means 
of maintaining order if we wish to apply them.”®^* 

Apart from the university, the other radiating centre 
of disloyalty was the Calcutta High Court which had 
become “a very difficult factor in the administration of 
Bengal”.®^® The pivot of disaffection and opposition, Crad¬ 
dock held, “were the Court and the Bar Libraries in the 
various distFict$. They are the places where mischief is 
always hatched, but they bask in the sunshine) of the 
High Court’s favourThe clamour of the Bar libraries. 
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Cf&ddock maintdindd, hud been allowed to become an 
obstacle to administrative reforms. He was vehem«itly 
opposed to the attitudes of the High Court* He thought 
that it had been the chief impediment to the pacification 
of B^gal. The prosecution and the police were hectored 
and bullied; real and honest explanations were viewed 
with suspicion and contempt; any absurd statement mad© 
by the accused was regarded as possible and reasonable.*"** 
Jenkins, the chief justice, was accused of relying on third- 
hand hearsay and approaching the( trials of political 
cases with a firm animus against the prosecution.®’® “Had 
a judge in England”, Craddock was ready as ever to pass 
his judgment, “behaved like this, there would have been 
a petition in the Parliament against him.’’*’® 

Hardinge approved and approbated Craddock’s ap¬ 
praisal of the situation. He sought to ensure that Jenkins' 
successor in the Calcutta High'Court ought to be a man 
who could be absolutely relied upon to do “impartial 
justice” and to hold to his own against the baneful politi¬ 
cal influence that surrounded the High Court.*®* The ad¬ 
ministration was conscious of its own high-handedness 
and apprehended that even the best man coming from 
Britain might be overcome by high-strung lawyers about 
him. Bayley had put it more bluntly. It was very es¬ 
sential, he maintained, that the chief justice ought not to 
be a Calcutta man and that he ought to be strong and 
capable having* plenty of Indian experience.*®’ “A sound 
knowledge of law is obviously a desirable qualification”, 
Bayley added, “but shrewd commonsense will be more 
valuable still.” 

The viceroy took strong objection to the inefficiency of 
the Calcutta High Court. He maintained that during his 
own experience Jenkins had always followed the tradi¬ 
tional policy of that court “in opposition to the Exer 
eutive”.*®* In no other high court in India, Harding© con¬ 
tinued, such an attitude of opposition thrived, Uhlik© 
J^^ins, it was held, Fletcher was not even a good lawyei*. 
In $ympathy and in attitude, however, both Jenkins and 
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Fletcher were in the same boat and always ready to 
accept Bengali evidence in preference to that of thtf Brit¬ 
ish officials. The viceroy thought that the high court of 
Calcutta was largely responsible for the embarrassing 
law and order situation which prevailed in Bengal. “They 
have succeeded”, Hardinge complained, “by the standards 
of evidence that they demanded, which I understand has 
to be far more direct than is the case in England, in 
making it extremely difficult to obtain convictions, even 
in the most flagrant cases. 

It seemed to Hardinge that the High Court was very 
keen to prevent the application of the Press Act. Thus, 
despite the criticism of Lawrence Jenkins in the case of 
the Comrade and subsequent demands for the modifica¬ 
tion of the Indian Press Act, no move in this direction was 
encouraged. Hardinge maintained that the press in India 
was absolutely different from the press in Europe. “We 
have taught the Indians much”, he wrote, “but we have not 
taught them journalism.” He was convinced that the 
'/flames of sedition” was being fanned by the press, and 
any weakness on the part of the government in restraining 
and regulating the press ’'would be misunderstood by tlie 
population, of which the great overwhelming numbsrs 
were credulous and ignorant.”'*^^ There were sufficient 
pressures to relax control.®®" But Hardinge would not. The 
native press, according to him, was given to extreme self 
indulgence and licence and, if unchecked, unfair criticism 
of the government would be “slavishly believed by all the 
youngmen of the student class’’ of whom “the neurotic 
ones” might imagine that they would be serving the’r 
tountry by committing outrages.®®'^ 

The government of India was turning to some extent 
allergic to all forms of popular dissent and even to the legi¬ 
timate demands of the moderates. Craddock believed that 
political forces inimical to the'British had a plan of cam¬ 
paign designed to attack the government from all sides.®®® 
iTiey were a determined lot and were inclined to adopt 
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Various insidious methods for gaining their ends. ’'One is to 
get the education of the youth of the country into their 
hands and to train it up to an attitude of hostility to Gov¬ 
ernment, biding their time until the opportunity is favour¬ 
able to them to strike home,'’®^® Another of their methods, 
wrote Craddock, v/as to encourage sedition in the guise of 
religion. The government of Bombay had held that the 
worship of Ganapati was a serious political movement and 
it found it difficult to confine the festival to agreeable 
limits by the ordinary processes of law. Sydenham reported 
as he retired from active service that he was no longer so 
hopeful as he had been about the future. He found large 
masses of people alienated,®®^ although Sydenham was still 
able to trace ' plenty of real loyalty left”, based on reason 
and knowledge. But few Indians, he maintained, had "real 
courage”, and “open avowal of loyalty will become 
rarer.”®®! He was singularly disturbed by “democratic ten¬ 
dencies at home” making strong government in India diffi¬ 
cult.®®- In an atmosphere of uncanny uncertainty he was to 
suggest that British newspapers should not ''sound the toc¬ 
sin of alarm” about the Indian peril which might encourage 
sedition,®®^ 

With the advent of 1914 the situation in Bengal saw no 
substantial improvement. The Calcutta university resented 
the policy of review and inspection exercised by the govern¬ 
ment; it protested against the right of the government to 
impose restrictions on the appointment of its professors. ''I 
am not afraid”, Hardinge wrote, *‘of the lecturers going to 
the High Court, since not one of them would dare to face 
the ordeal of cross-examination.”®®^ He was determined to 
retain a firm hold on the university. “I am confident”, he 
added, “that all moderate minded people will be on our 
side when they understand the real facts of the situa- 
tion.”®®“ As long as the Calcutta university had jurisdiction 
over Bihar, Orissa, Burma and Assam, he maintained, it 
wes not possible to give up governmental supervision. Harr 
dihge went ahead with his plan. Recognition of schools was 
himded over to local government. "If it is placed In the 
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hands of your Educational Deptt.’', he wrote to the 
governor, "Bengal will not be the only province wh^e the 
university did not have the necessary staff to supervise the 
schools; and moreover until a student joined a college, he 
really ought not to come under the supervision of the uni¬ 
versity.”®®® The Calcutta university would have plenty of 
work to do, he recommended, and would be invested with 
sufficient importance if they controlled the collegesi. He 
instructed the governor not to allow political latitude to 
students and teachers. "There could be no two opinion” 
that "students of High School should have nothing to do 
with the temptations and distraction of politics.” 

The government seemed up-in-arms against the people 
of Bengal. Even Rash Behari Ghose’s gift to Calcutta uni¬ 
versity endowing professorial chairs for Indian scholars 
drew a sharp rebuff. His "munificent gift” for the benefit of 
Indian scholars, Hardinge twisted the object of the scheme 
and twitted sharply, was a direct encouragement to racial 
differences.®®^ On a second thought, he approved of the gift 
since it always remained "with us if the proportion of 
Indian Professors becomes too great to say that we must 
have a few English Professors to leaven the mass”.®®® His 
object was to stand up for the students and their parents 
"and to 'down’ A. Mookerjee, R. Behari Ghose the agita¬ 
tors and others”.®®® Yotish Chandra Ghose, a journalist en¬ 
gaged by the Bengalee, was appointed in September 1913 
in Ripon College as a lecturer.’®®® Pat came the order from 
Delhi demanding a thorough "dressing down,” of the gentle¬ 
men and urging Carmichael to see to it that all such anar¬ 
chists were removed from academic positions.’®®^ The gov¬ 
ernment was perturbed by the political ascendancy of 
Ashutosh and was distressed to discover that the university 
had become “Mookerjee «»nd Mookerjee alone”, who “con¬ 
trols the Senate and takes objection to government control, 
encourages the Senators to criticise the government and 
allows resolutions against its professed policies.”*®®* The 
reaction of the government was pronipt, read%. and simple. 
Mookerjee ought to go, his final convocation address ought 
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tjo be scrutinised closely and an official vice-chancellor waS) 
to succeed him.*®®® The alienation of the government from 
the people was complete. An exhausted viceroy lost all 
S^se of proportion as four and a half British infantry regi-^ 
ments, six Indian infantry regiments, four batteries of 
field artillery, three squadrons of native cavalry offered 
the people of East Bengal a spectacle of brute terror, 
’'that they have never seen”.^®®* It was expensive, the 
viceroy tittered, "but worth it, with good effect”.*®®® 

The response of the administration to Bengal politics 
had become macabre. The government was increasingly 
losing grip on the situation. It was jittery, apprehensive 
and restless. It lacked a policy. It was impulsive and im¬ 
petuous. Even a British cabaret artist was forbidden to 

perform the salome dance to be ogled at by an open audi¬ 
ence of inscrutable Bengali babus.*®®® The police went one 
step further and declared poet Tagore an anarchist, and 
hence, unfit for the reception of an honorary degree of the 
university and only the viceroy’s testimonial—“thorough¬ 
ly loyal”—enabled a harrassed government to avoid an 
embarrassing situation.*®®’ The government’s policy towards 
Bengali unrest^ however, was at best a collation of ad hoc 
measures tuned to repression. Its arms were long enough to 
catch a slippery haddock in an almost inaccessible Barisal 
village, but its mind under the direction of a determined 
Craddock had become claustrophobic. With limited vision 
it failed either to gauge the intensity of the problem or to 
thrash out a solution. 

By February the government of Carmichael agreed 
to be exhorted: it decided to put a stop to the anarchist 
situation. It was now believed that the Bengal movement 
was spreading its tentacles all over.*®®® The secret samities 
had despatched teams to Benaras, Patna, Delhi and 
Lahore. These little known malefactors, the government 
spokesman argued, had been working in secret and thanks 

the high standard of Calcutta’s judiciary which refused 
Wconvict unless the accused bad been caught r^i-handed 
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or made confession, ^‘the Bengal movement had been 
adopting almost a national character”.^®^ Lajpat Ral was 
believed to be in league with them. ’’We are very much, 
concerned about the anarchical movement in Bengal”, re-- 
ported a battered Hardinge, ’’they are making a dead set 
against the police who have really behaved like heroes.”^®^® 
In order to circumvent the hurdles raised by the High 
Court a committee of three judges was set up to examine 
cases of anarchy in Bengal and to recommend measures to 
ensure conviction. It was also decided in advance that they 
would unanimously conclude that the situation was grave 
and would prescribe the necessary criteria of evidence— 
sufficiently weightly but below the standards prescribed by 
Calcutta—as would convict the accused.The whole 
matter probably appeared distasteful to Hardinge, who 
argued nevertheless : ”It is impossible to turn a deaf ear to 
the appeals of the Government of Bengal for assistance, 
and it seems to me that the only remedy is to put into 
execution what is already the law of the land.’’^^*^^ 

. It was felt that the law was inadequate to strike a dead¬ 
ly blow at anarchy. "I feel concerned", wirote Hardinge,^ 
'*as to what the situation will ultimately become in Bengal, 
if the campaign of police assassination goes on uncheck- 
ed."i‘)’^ The alternative would be to behave like "an Assyr¬ 
ian monarch or like a West African Chief”. Probably the 
alternatives provided Hardinge with a dilemma of an un- 
recd choice but he was sure "that an Assyrian monarch 
would have a very quick and ready rneans of dealing with 
questions like that which are before us".^®^^ Existing laws, 
he argued, would have undoubtedly dealt a serious blow' to 
the anarchist movement. But in a year or two the effect of 
that law would have worn off and anarchy would become 
rampant 'again. Demonstration of the impotency of the 
law, Hardinge upheld, only served as an incentive ,td 
crime.Thus he desired to put an obsolete law—the 
Regulation III of 1808 empowering the government to 
deport undesirable elements—into operation "wlj^ch excit+ 
ed great howls” both in Bengal and England^®^*^ He ww 
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sorry to find that resorting to the regulation encountered a 
solid body of "pre-existing dislikes and prejudices” both 
in India and Britain nullifying all administrative advant¬ 
ages.^®^® Carmichael, therefore, preferred the enactment 
of a surveillance law by the Indian government while Har- 
dinge insisted on it as a provincial measure. If enacted by 
Bengal with an official majority rather than by the imperial 
council the act would be favourably regarded.He fur¬ 
ther stipulated that the life of the act ought to be for a term 
of one year, the commission should have at least one Indian 
and the accused ought to be given at some stage the right 
to be interrogated and be offered a counsel. The regulation, 
if reinforced, would be attacked in the Parliament as an 
affront to British justice and civil liberties. As a consequ¬ 
ence, the moderates, not in sympathy with terrorists, 
might, in deference to the British appeals to abstract prin¬ 
ciples, revise their public estimate of individual victims of 
deportation, "so that, men, whom they began by regarding 
as scoundrels of no importance, would finally be elevated 
in Indian public opinion to the position of martyrs and 

patriots”.^020 

The situation of Bengal had been creeping into other 
areas. Besant had her flag for home rule unfurled. Tilak, 
released after a prolonged sentence, though lying low, was 
surveying the scene around and groping to grasp the Indian 
syndrome.Already, the Besant’s followers were very 
hostile to the controls to be accepted by the Hindu univer¬ 
sity although Malaviya appeared very reasonable.^®^ The 
war was on and there was also some genuine loyalty. 
Dadabhai termed the war as a "struggle for liberty, hon¬ 
our and righteousness”.^”*'^’ Even Bengal came forward 
with profession of loyalty much to the embarrassment of 
Carmichael himself.Willingdon reported with almost 
juvenile excitement that Tilak "made advances to me” saying 
that "he would like to declare his desire for the success of 
British arms at this juncture.”^®26 proposals were made 
for an Indian volunteer regiment. Craddock, as cynical 
and diehard as ever, saw in the display of loyalty an antici* 
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pation of favours to come, "if not actually calculated lat 
that point of time, at least to become hereafter, the basis 
for inconvenient political claims”.Carmichael continued 
to vacillate. He sulked and dilly-dallied; he was desperate 
to shift the responsibility for the enactment of a surveil¬ 
lance act on to the centre. Hardinge yielded at last. He 
agreed not to introduce controversial legislations the time 
being not opportune. They had agreed to deal with the 
anarchists summarily. A year ago Hardinge had been 
delighted to note that ’’the enormous country with the ex¬ 
ception of Bengal was very quiet”. "That wretched pro¬ 
vince (Bengal) never seems to be free from trouble and 
agitation”, he wrote with an air of despondency, "and the 
Bengalis are a constant source of anxiety. They are bom 
agitators: and as soon as one question is settled, they seem 
to feel bound to raise another. However, they do not gain 
much by it.’’^”^^ Punjab was now to add to his anxiety. 
Kamagatamaru, Ghadar and mutiny followed in quick 
succession. An exasperated Hardinge became bewildered as 
well. 


XVI 

AMAGATAMARU, A chartered passenger ship, sailed into 
the port of Calcutta from Canada where the immigra¬ 
tion laws had prevented its embarkment.’'*-'® It consisted of 
immigrant Sikhs from South-East Asia and the United Slates 
under the leadership of one Gurdit Singh. It was suspected 
that they were cadres of the Ghadar movement, which had 
its headquarters in San Francisco. The Calcutta administra¬ 
tion, already harassed by local revolutionaries, lost its ner¬ 
ves and mismanaged the whole affair. The immigrants 
were herded into a train ostensibly bound for the Punjab, 
but it was widely rumoured and believed that the destina¬ 
tion was a tea garden in Assam,The resultant row led to 
iwlice firing. According to official reports twenty of them 
were killed, some were interned and many absconded. They 
established contact with Bengali revolutionarl^s^-and reach- 
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€d the Punjab primarily to organise a general rising taking 
advantage of the weak military position of Indidk^®®* The 
officials initially did not attach much importance to the 
incident. Hardinge agreed to appoint a commission but he 
played safe deciding beforehand that evidence was to be 
taken in camera and only an official version of collated 
material could be published.^®®* 

The situation altered dramatically by November. The 
viceroy was to inform the home government in distress; 

. .although outwardly things m india are going well, we 
have nevertheless serious anxieties. During the past few 
weeks there has been an incursion of Sikh revolutionaries 
from San Francisco who... arrived with the intention of 
raising the whole of the Punjab. Happily owing to the 
Ingress Ordinances we were able to seize the leaders and 
we have most of them in prison, but the others are going 
about the Punjab and forming gangs of dacoits, their object 
being to rob the local treasuries, to create a state of panic 
and to upset government.Soon he baffled Crewe with 
more sensational news. He reported the desertion of sawars 
from the 28th Cavalry at Lahore, who had been caught and 
summarily arraigned for court martial; about the arrest of 
1400 revolutionaries who were being severely dealt with; 
the knowledge of another gang of 100 whose activities had 
been contained; the immense harm affected by them in the 
Punjab; the instability among the Sikh regiments; about 
Sikhs, as a whole, being restless and in a sulky state, and 
regarding a definite proof of a close compact between the 
anarchists of Bengal and the Sikh revolutionaries.^®®® 

“One cannot pretend”, wrote O’Dwyer from the Punjab, 
“that Sikh feeling is likely to be satisfactory, so long as a 
witches' cauldron keeps on brewing in America”.It was 
held that although there was no absolute disaffection 
among them there existed a widespread dissatisfaction. 
There were various reports of discontent at the front con¬ 
fined to Sikh regiments. O’Dwyer wondered whether 
the wounded heroes who had been returning from the front 
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would make efficient sergeants enlisting fresh troops in 
India. The impact of the ne^ conspiracy was felt»with in¬ 
creasing intensity in the ensuing months. Although the 
recruiting machinery was active among the Punjabi Mus¬ 
lims and the Jats, it was extraordinarily slow with the 
Sikhs. There were some disquieting symptoms among the 
trans-border troops, primarily among the Pathans, Afridis 
and Mohmands. Cases of desertions were reported from 
Basra and Egypt and also from the regiments posted on the 
frontier.^*^» A more serious incident occurred when the 
130th Beluchis shot an officer in Bombay while embarking 
for Basra. That Mashud company was disarmed, the ring¬ 
leaders were kept under arrest and the company was subse¬ 
quently sent to East Africa.Three companies of Afridis 
and Pathans refused to go to East Africa and there was an 
open mutiny. The companies were disarmed, their leaders 
were sentenced to death by military court and severe 
punishment was meted out to others It was anticipated 
that if Persia was driven to join Turkey, a jehad would be 
declared by Kabul which would excite the whole of the 
north-west frontier of India. 

The loyalty of the Indian army was seriously questioned 
and Hardinge began to doubt its integrity. He was no longer 
fastidious about the Indian battalion leaving the country but 
he pleaded relentlessly that it would be madness to allow a 
single British soldier to leave India.But for timely 
information at the disposal of O’Dwyer, Hardinge was 
about to face a major catastrophe. A conspiracy had be^ 
afoot and an attack on the armoury and magazine of the 
23rd cavalry at Lahore with simultaneous assault on 
Pindi and Ferozepur cantonments had been organised for 
the 19 February 1915. An isolated sally on Ferozepur on 
19 February and one, the next morning on Lahore stupi- 
fied the government although it was not taken by surprise. 
The plot did not materialise in its entirety.*®^® It was be-' 
lieved with some modicum of certainty that the Sikh re¬ 
volutionaries had some support in the native regiments. 
Strict measures were sanctioned to deal witif the situation 
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without causing panic. The Ingress Ordinances enabled 
O’Dwyer to deal drastically with the returned Sikhs and 
the Regulation HI of 1808 was put in force throughout the 
country without undue publicity.’'^'" Besides, special tri¬ 
bunals were established both in Bengal and the Punjab to 
expedite the disposal of cases avoiding any unnecessary 
fuss about their legality and '’those abstract notions of 
justice”.^“Every whiteman, however infirm and how¬ 
ever worthless his rifle may be”, Hardinge recommended 
as a desperate remedy, "is a distinct asset in case of an 
internal disturbance.”^®*^ From 14 October 1914 to the end 
of February 1915 there were at least thirty two cases 
of organised assault on government property, emergency 
services and military installations in the Punjab. The 
principal object was to capture and hold significant rail¬ 
way stations and to paralyse the telegraphic communica¬ 
tion system. 

The primary instrument of unrest was the Ghadar cam¬ 
paign. Starting on the west coast of America, the Ghadar 
movement made no bones about its objectives. It was re¬ 
volutionary in its content and had its own newspaper, 
pamplilets and other forms of ideological literature.*®^® Its 
channels of communication extended from America across 
the Pacific, through the Far East to India and to Egypt 
and Europe. Taking advantage of the war it desired to 
create unrest in India through emmissaries consisting of 
immigrant Sikhs. The efforts of the immigrants’ activities 
were largely confined to the Punjab. Tampering with the 
troops, it was found, was a cardinal item in their propa¬ 
ganda and the event at Singapore was a significant pointer 
to the future course of events.*®*® 

The connection between Bengal and the Punjab sectors 
of the revolutionary party was unearthed in the Delhi- 
Lahore conspiracy case. The police believed that the prime- 
mover of the plot was Rash Behari Bose who was at 
largei*®®® The outbreak of the war had been followed by a 
recrudescence of violence in Bengal with fourteen cases of 
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dacoities in the early months of 1915 to its credit.^®®^ The 
situation in Bengal was incredibly demoralising. ^Lawyers 
like Sinha and Mitter were threatened for becoming gov¬ 
ernment counsels. The pan-Islamic party, it was suspect¬ 
ed, was in league with Sikhs. The President of Khiddam-i- 
Kabha society resisted an officially inspired move to issue 
a fatwa favourable to the British.Zafar Ali, the editor 
of Zamindar, was restricted to his village and Mohamed Ali 
of the Comrade was confined to Rampur for his pronounc¬ 
ed pro-German, and pro-Turkish views.Fifteen stud¬ 
ents of a Lahore college disappeared.^^® Raja Mahendra 
Pratap found his way to Afghanistan and Tashkent in 
search of support.^’’®® 

An executive action of the least judicial character” had 
become necessary. The Act for the Defencs© of the Realm 
was introduced and applied by an ordinance. The defunct 
Resolution III of 1808 was enforced without a murmur in 
London.The declaration of proscribed districts and sur¬ 
veillance order and the establishment of special tribunaLs 
were some of the immediate measures adopted in a state of 
panic to meet the situation.'"'-'' By 23 March 1915 three out 
of five divisions of the Punjab were declared disturbed areas 
to be dealt with by speedy tribunals.^®®-' One third of 
Bengal was under the Defence of India Rules.i««‘> Hardinge 
had set the tribunals on to work. Even the administration 
of Bengal under Carmichael, notorious for its laxity and 
inefficiency, was galvanised with new vigour. “It must be a 
novelty to the political criminal of Dacca or Mymensing”, 
wrote Holderness from London, “who has been accustomed 
to a year or two’s interval between his arrest and the final 
decision of the courts and who had three chances to one in 

favour of acquittal, to find himself before a court which 
hears the case within a week and passes a heavy sentence 
from which there is no appeal.”^®®* Holderness was certain 
that he would soon find that the courts and their procedures 
were being condemned as retrograde and barbarous but the 
effect of the legal action on young men, he "y^te approv¬ 
ingly, of respectable families who were incMned to regard 
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dacoity as a safe and fashionable pursuit should be salu- 
tory.^”'*- By the end of June more than 4000 suspects had 
been sent for trial to the special tribunal; 3000 were dis¬ 
charged, 622 were still under trial and 538 were convict- 
^i3out the same time, it was claimed that twenty one 
newspapers m the whole country were clamped down.^®®^ 

It appeared to the viceroy from the proceedings of the 
Lahore conspiracy cases that the original idea of the re¬ 
bellion by the Sikhs of the Punjab was to strike a 
blow for self-government taking advantage of the absence 
of troops from India. Adamson reported from Burma 
that the Burma Military Police had been infiltrated by 
Sikhs and German agents with a view to organise a rising 
in the near future. A number of Sikhs at Siam made a 
futile attempt to cross over to Burma to incite rebellion. A 
party of twenty three non-Indians had arrived in South 
Shan State to raise a rebellion and was led by a woman. 
Conspiracy was unearthed in Shwegyin sub-division of the 
Youngoo districts. Fire arms were smuggled into Yunnan- 
tu by German agents. As a result, the frontier with Siam 
was sealed by June 1915 and officials were alerted,^®®® 
Roos Keppel reporting from the north-west referred to 
the 4th Militia Corps, the Khyber Rifles, the Kurram Militia, 
the Northern Waziristan Militia and Frontier Constabulary 
as badly paid and overworked and warned that they might 
turn hostile df the political situation altered adversely for 
the British in Persia.A typical example of British an¬ 
xiety may be gathered from the following extract of a 
letter from the governor of Burma: 

'So far as can be judged at present there is no danger of 
internal disturbances from the Natives of the Province. Our 
chief source of anxiety has been the disproportion of num¬ 
bers of the British troops in the Native army and the 
Military Police, We have 16,000 military police and five 
Native regiments against two battalions of British terri¬ 
torials, Of the native regiments one battalion of Gurkhas is 
the only regiment that can be pronoimced safe from such 
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incidents as occured at Singapore with the 5th Light In¬ 
fantry, and at Rangoon with 130th Baluchis. 

By December 1915 the government had conclusive evi¬ 
dence to claim that the projected German plot of simul¬ 
taneous insurrections at various places would mature during 
Christmas. Consequently, all officers were ordered to stay 
put. The policy was to feign inactivity till 15 December in 
order to encourage the persons involved in the plot to orga¬ 
nise themselves followed by a sudden spur of activity cal¬ 
culated to take them by surprise. A list of 300 names had 
been prepared and they were to be detained under the 
Defence of India Rules providing for provisional detention 
not exceeding one month. Precautions were taken especi¬ 
ally in Bengal, Rangoon and Andamans against German 
conspiracy.All ships passing through the Straits of Sin¬ 
gapore were to be watched. A regiment of Gurkhas in an 
armoured train was kept in preparedness to go to any spot 
in Bengal at a moment’s notice. By the turn of the year 
Hardinge breathed a sigh of relief as he discovered that 
internally everything was quiet and that the German plot 
for a merry Xmas in India has been scotched.In Burma, 
the government was inert in its "usual sleepy condition”, 
and the province, as a result, had become a happy hunting 
ground of seditionists and conspirators. Butler was to suc¬ 
ceed Adamson to awaken the government from its deep 
slumber. 


Hardinge was disgusted by the weak and “hopelessly dis¬ 
united” government of B«igal under a snooty Carmichael 
always with an air of detachment about him. It seemed to 
the viceroy that the governor of Bengal could never “grasp 
the fact that he is not a Colonial Governor with a constitu¬ 
tional parliament behind him”.^®’’^ The Bengalis, he believ¬ 
ed, -with a hundred year of tradition of dacoities had 
“sympathy for crime” and displayed an intense hatred for 
police. The only redeeming feature was that Bengal did not 
any longer stand at the centre of the Indiaii^ political sc^- 
ne.io74 “Bengal is not really a potential danger like the hor- 
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them provinces of India.” It would therefore, he thought, be 
judicious to let it stew in its own juice.In the Punjab, 
as in other provinces, the government took necessary action 
to check the spread of seditious influence in the colleges.^®’® 
The lieutenant-governor of the Punjab collected ample evi¬ 
dence to establish that persistent attempts were being made 
by the anarchist organisations to capture the imagination of 
the students in the collegesd*^^'^ ''The Government has no 
desire”, Q’Dwyer declared, 'to initiate the method of auto¬ 
cratic Governments, such as the Russian, which, when the 
Universities were being made centres of political agitation, 
did not hesitate to close them altogether for a year or more 
and to deport their leaders. A strict code of conduct, 
close supervision and periodical assessment of teachers’ qua¬ 
lities other than academic were to be enforced by the uni¬ 
versities with a right to withdraw affiliation of defaulting 
institutionsd*^^^ These measures were to be supplemented 
by frequent inter-college communications and discussions 
between heads of various institutions^®®^ 

The bureaucracy was becoming alarmingly brutalised 
while India was being prepared for the days of the Rowlatt 
Act and the massacre of Amritsar. Barisal, Maulavibazar, 
Ferozepur, Delhi, Chandannagar, Bangkok, Lahore, Tokyo, 
California, Berlin and Paris, Constantinople, Tashkent and 
Kabul entered the intelligence records as discomforting 
centres of a worldwide conspiracy threatening the British 
empire with a violent upheaval. The uncertainty of the 
possible approach of the secret movement had stupified the 
Indian government and shaken its self-indulgent compla¬ 
cency.^®”’ It became flustered, ruthless and desperate. The 
bureaucracy was being increasingly cloistered in its artifi¬ 
cial world of make-believe. Its isolation from the people 
was complete. 

Hardinge, nevertheless, retained his sensibilities though 
battered over the years. He had always recognised the pro¬ 
blems of the self-centred bureaucracy and often sympa¬ 
thised with its conspicuous over-reaction to the Indian 
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demands. But his response to the Indian problem was 
different: it was marked by the tact of a seasoned «diplomat 
attempting to balance the different forces of society. As thie 
personality of the Indian Civil Service got sharpened under 
the strains of sedition and the war, Hardinge found himself 
in a not-too-happy position of trying to reconcile the 
views of the civil servants to his own flexible bearings. 

The India Council Bill of 1914 sought to propose repre¬ 
sentation of India in the secretary of state’s council.It 

was suggested that a wide panel of twelve names, nine from 
the provincial legislatures and three from the central legis¬ 
lature together with the discretion of the secretary to insert 
new names, should have been an adequate measure.The 
alternative suggestion of the Congress proposing one third 
ex-official, one third representing British political and com¬ 
mercial interests in India and one third elected by legisla¬ 
tive councils was rejected by the secretary of state out¬ 
right. Crewe welcomed limited participation of Indians 
in the council. He would prefer that the legislative councils 
might be responsible for drawing up a panel from which the 
experts might be selected, but he insisted that care ought 
to be taken to ensure that ''an obnoxious individual” should 
not be foisted upon the government. 

In this context a delegation of the Congress desired to 
meet Crewe in a deputation. Craddock countered sharply: 
"The existence of this body cannot be ignored, though any 
claim on its behalf to represent the whole of India can be 
repudiated.”^®®® It did represent, he asserted, a certain sec¬ 
tion of Indian opinion who was vocal in th’e press and who 
took part in politics, but it did not represent all of them. 
For example, Chitnavis, who had been once a regular mem¬ 
ber, ' has now severed his connection with the Congress 
Craddock recommended that the deputation might meet the 
secretary only as Indian gentlemen and not as delegates of 
the Congress. It was necessary, he thought, to deprive them 
of any representative capacity as delegates and, instead, 
invest them with a status of ' a group of IiMians of some 
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distinction in public life who wish to have a private audi¬ 
ence with the Secretary of state”."*”'" He could think of no 
half-way home between a formal and public recognition of 
these men '’as delegates of a Congress (which miscalls it¬ 
self National)'* and ''a curt refusal to receive them at 
all "108U Hardinge would agree with him but he was not as 
yet prepared to make the recognition of the Congress as a 
national body either a casua belli or a prestige issue. 
Explaining the Congress position, as he understood it, he 
claimed that the Congress proposal was not meant for co¬ 
operation or participation but for criticism and for pressing 
on Crewe their own particular pet nostrums-'”'" Steady and 
honest w'ork, he added, which did not meet public eyes, was 
not what they wanted. Jinnah gave himseh' aw^ay, Hardinge 
argued, when he wanted the dissent note in the council to 
be placed before parliament. Evidently, the Congress (and 
Hardinge seemed to have detected the point correctly) 
wanted the India council as a platform for wider publicity 
of its case.^^'*- He would have agreed with Craddock that 
"were the Congress to get it, all confidence between the 
Secretary of state and 'Viceroy and between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the India Office would be destroyed”.^”'*" 
The secretary of state took cognizance of the opinion of 
Indian officials. He divided the Congress’s suggestion that 
the India council was increasingly becoming an adminis¬ 
trative body. He would do nothing, He assured, to saddle 
the government of India with an unofficial cabinet. 'T sup¬ 
pose one third Calcutta merchants, one third "Vakils and 
one third bomb-makers from Chandannagar”, Crewe squib- 
bed, "you would have great fun with them, no doubt!”^®®"^ 

The bill, however, was formulated with caution. But it 
was thrown out of the parliament by a combination of Tory 
lords-’®®'* They did not realise, Hardinge protested, that 
India was a child that was slowly growing into youth and 
manhood. He apprehended that there "would be rude awa¬ 
kening some day if Curzon’s policy towards India is indefi¬ 
nitely pushed”.’®®* He was convinced that the House of 
Lords could not comprehend the meaning and scope of 
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the proposed legislation.^®^ He pleaded that th'e election of 
two members by means of a panel was perfectly spund for 
it would only mitigate the responsibility of the viceroy. It 
would have rendered the selection botfi popular and effec¬ 
tive as the viceroy would be empowered to select one out of 
a panel of twelve members than one out of the whole of 
India. The argument that the proposed arrangement would 
lead to an election of the Indian members was squarely re¬ 
jected by him as comical.^*®® 

The India Council Bill originated with the initiative of 
Montagu whoso Note /or Reconstituting the India Council 

had Irecome the basis of an official discussion in 1912. Consi¬ 
dering th'e weakness of the existing constitution and the 
role of the India office, Montagu noted that the powers of 
the council were enormous and "might possibly be danger- 
ous".^®®® It constituted a check on the cabinet, the secretary 
of state and the parliament. As a remedy, Montagu re¬ 
commended drastic reduction of its powers in order to make 
it a "purely advisory body’’.”'*'* Commenting on the pro¬ 
posal, Sydenham held that all Labour-men and most 

Young radicals firmly believed that India needed nothing 
but a revised and liberal electoral system to produce con¬ 
tentment and prosperity.'’’*^ 'This idiotic belief will cer¬ 
tainly grow in force and volume as more and more Indian 
politicians go home and deceive Members of Parliament and 
others by their extreme plausibility and studied modera¬ 
tion.’’”®^ The time might not be far distant when a govern¬ 
ment, Sydenham feared, depending largely on Labour votes 
and impelled by Radical extremists might work to im¬ 
pose on Indian conditions some democratic institution which 
would be fatal. In such a situation the government of 
India and the India council ought to provide two essential 
checks On the powers of an unbridled parliament.”®^ To 
make the council a purely advisory body, he wrote, would 
be most unwise, if not dangerous. 'Tndia is more likely to 
be lost by the action of the House of Commons than by any 
other means.”'”®® Recommending the views of the govern¬ 
ment of India on this issue Hardinge was to parrot Syden- 
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ham. Parliamentary control over the government of India, 
he maintained, iiad to be but in theory. It should be as little 
as possible in practice.*^®® He felt assured that as long as 
Crewe and Morley were in office no rash experiment would 
b'- aUemi .ied."®'^ 'But who will say", he asked, "what might 
happen if a Socialist Government were in office?”^®® The 
coach ought not to go too fast, he argued, "but the advance 
must be steady and continuous”. "I am the last person in 
the world to deprecate the close scrutiny of Indian affairs 
in the Commons.”^^®® But he would certainly be extremely 
sorry, ‘‘if the policy of His Majesty’s Government of India 
were to depend on the views of a few Parliamentary fad¬ 
dists with no real knowledge of India and the Indian 
empire”.’^^® 

This tactical difference between Hardinge and few of 
his men had become apparent early in his Indian career. In 
the paragraph five of his Delhi despatch, Hardinge used the 
expression that the object of British rule is to go for "pro¬ 
gressive decentralisation’’d^^^ It became the subject of a 
prolonged acrimony in Britain and India. The controver¬ 
sial paragraph of the despatch maintained explicitly the 
"supremacy of the Government of India” in any future 
constitutional set up. It held that gradually a large mea¬ 
sure of .self government, "autonomous in all provincial 
affairs”, would materially facilitate the growth of "local 
self government on sound and safe lines,This was 
merely an echo of Curzon and an expression of "establish¬ 
ed policyIn any case, the government of India had 
no faith in any "promised land” and it was prepared to 
follow Robert Peel’s rule of politics that a statesman 
should not prescribe until he is called "I do not see”, 

Butler wrote in defence of Hardinge, "that we are called 


The Calcutta chamber of commerce lapped up these 
expressions and Curzon and Minto in the House of the 
Lords raised an alarm about the progressive liquidation of 
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the empire by a conscious endeavour of Hardinge.^^'® So 
far as the Calcutta Press was concerned, Butler was to 
advise that there was no need to correct ’’the malignant 
falsehood” indulged in by "The dogs bark", he 

added, "but the caravan goes on-’’^^'® But there were very 
serious dissensions in the viceroy’s council itself.Crad¬ 
dock, for example, took strong objection to the expression 
of self-government.He argued that the idea of colonial 
self-government had been inspired by Dadabhai Naoroji; 
that it was adopted by the Congress in 1905 and had be('r 
trotted out ever since.He believed that of all the plan.s 
fcr the future of India it was the most undesirable. The 
colonies which were independent republics, had remained 
within the empire because it was recognised that the 
position of the dominions w^as more dignified inside the 
empire than if they stood alone."An Indian Republic 
(or Republics)", wrote Craddock disdainfully, "occupied 
in CiVil war and intrigues, but with its coasts and frontiers 
held forth by G B. while it was working out its own des¬ 
truction IS a plan which no politically intelligent Indian 
would listen to for a mome nt."'He was anxious 
lor the admission of more Indians into the various branch¬ 
es of the administration but the real difficult 3 ^ as he saw 
it, was to find Indians "as competent, as energetic and a.-, 
unprejudiced as Europeans for posts under Govern¬ 
ment".^Sub-standard employments would only impair 
efficiency and would gain unpopularity for the British, 
The appointments, which would gradually be thrown 
open, were drops in the ocean compared with the number 
of the aspirants, "This the agitators", he wrote, "quite 
understand, and their real object is the grasp at the ulti¬ 
mate power which it is vital for us to retain."Sydenham 
supplemented the views of Craddock. No one, even for a 
moment, he wrote, could suppose that India was ripe for 
colonial self-government. In fact, he would go to the ex¬ 
tent of asserting that it was not fair to talk of self-govern¬ 
ment even in illations to the native states, ’Tf there is 
anyone who really thinks of Swaraj for India*i^ he wrote^ 
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■'apart from the one third which is under native rule, he 
must be particularly idiotic.,” 

One thing was more or less evident: that Hardinge and 
his men while assessing the same problems arrived at 
more or less similar conclusions but they travelled 
through different corridors. The flexibility of the policy 
of Hardinge was based on a more advanced perspective 
than the men around him, Examining the controversial 
paragraphs of the despatch of 25 August 1911 he upheld 
that there were three essential programmes of the British 
in India: the principle of decentralisation, an increase in 
the number of Indians employed in the Indian administra¬ 
tion and the perpetuation of the British rule in India.^^^^ 
When the despatch was written, he argued, the fifth para¬ 
graph was intended rather to highlight the question of the 
transfer of capital to Delhi than that of the future cons¬ 
titution of the government of India. ''It may have been a 
tactical mistake to partially lift the veil”, he wrote, "but 
nobody can with any confidence say what the future situ¬ 
ation in India will be 50 years—or even 25 years— 
hence,”ii^ of India was still wholly non-politi¬ 

cal. The reforms of 1909 had not yet been tried. Even 
Gokhale was reported to have held that the top and the 
centre of the administration had been sufficiently liberal¬ 
ised and the fullest possibilities of these changes ought to 
be worked out before "the ntx^essary momentum is 
gathered for a further advance”.All the world over the 
executive govermnent was growing stronger because the 
people wanted things to be done, and in the context of 
' modern conditions”, Butler maintained, experts only 
ran do things and experts must come sooner or later under 
the executive.As a result, Butler asserted, represen¬ 
tative institutions had been played out even in the west. 
The expression "autonomy” was not a new term to apply 
to the government’s policy, Curzon havmg used the term 
in the budget speech of 30 March 1904 and again in his 
farewell dinner speech on 30 September 1905. On the basis 
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of the settled policy of the government of India it meant 
power of the local administrations consistent with a strong 
centre.’’"^ 

Hardinge made it amply clear that whatever might be 
the future of political development of India, colonial self- 
government on the lines of the British dominions was ab¬ 
solutely out of question. ''When I read of clever men ad¬ 
vocating the policy, I wonder whether they really under¬ 
stand”, he wrote, "what is the connection of Great Britain 
to her colonies, and by what slender threat she is bound to 
them.. . Community of race, blood and religions, with a 
knowledge that the connection with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment affords to them a certain amount of protection from 
encroachment by other Powers, has had the result of main¬ 
taining the British connection. Hardinge’s was a bold 
and an effective answer to Craddock’s pedestrian and angry 
outburst. It was necessarily imperial. It was proud and 
steeped in a consciousness of superiority and racial arro¬ 
gance. He wondered if Indians, who aspired to be placed in 
a similar position as Canada or Australia, realised that 
with the exception of governors-general and governors 
there was not a single British official in these countries 
and that there were no British troops to maintain 
order.^’ *" In the absence of a homogeneous community and 
without permanent ties of blood, race and religion it was 
unconceivable, Hardinge argued forcefully, that a dominion 
status for India would last for even twenty-four hours. 
Thus, he believed, that in order to ensure progress and 
development in India "there can be no question as to thie 
permanency of British rule in India, Colonial Swaraj on 
the lines of colonial self-government in our Dominions 
must be absolutely ruled out”.^^‘''‘ With this Hardinge had 
made his position sharp, plain and distinct; but his stand 
was continually misunderstood by the singularly one- 
track minds of the civil servants who rarely saw any shade 
between black and white. 

The India Council Bill brought the civil serwce in con- 
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flict with the viceroy on the issue of the recognition of the 
Congress as a national body. In the case of the executive 
council of the United Provinces, proposed by the viceroy, 
and approved of by the secretary of state, Hardinge found 
himself at the centre of a controversy based on two diffe¬ 
rent modes of running India. The argument of Hardinge in 
introducing the bill was primarily administrative. He 
thought that there was no province in India where council- 
government was more necessary. It had an area of 125,000 
sq. miles with a population of 48 million. Apart from the 
functions of the head of the province, there were vaiious 
problems connected with commerce, industry, irrigation, 
revenue and finance which could not possibly be dealt with 
efficiency by one man,^^^'"^ Consequently, the lieutenant- 
governor had to resort, time and again, to young and 
irresponsible secretaries. 'Tiad there been a council”, wrote 
Hardinge, “the Cawnpore incident would have never 
assumed such serious proportions. 


The opposition to his measure was led in the House of 
Lords by Curzon and MacDonnel who were in league with 
Craddock and Meston.^^'*^ “I cannot help smiling”, Hardinge 
wrote, 'when reading the opinions of the noble Lords that 
Butler, Craddock and Carlyle are the three of the greatest 
luminaries in India.Craddock, according to Hardinge, 
was “an honest fellow, but a rank reactionary”;^^®® Carlyle, 
though reactionary, was “stupid”;while Butler was 
“an opportunist.” He had promised that if Hardinge were 
to propose the creation of a govemorship-in-council for 
the United Provinces he would give the proposal his tm- 
qualified support.The viceroy was dismayed to find that 
his proposal was being sabotaged from within his own close 
ranks. Hardinge was disgusted by Butler’s breach of faith 
and he decided to appoint Sankaran Nair as the successor 
of Butler as education member. The appointment, he 
a!:gued, would be popular in India, "except possibly 
amongst the Brahmins**.^^^ But the real reason wa$ not un¬ 
known. His lack of faith in the civilian elements in the 
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council was near complete. ' I am afraid I must regard that 
element on the whole as being reactionary. I know ^hat this 
is the general feeling throughout the country.”^^^“ 

The civilians saw in the idea of council-government a 
serious incursion into their privileges. Leading their con¬ 
certed opposition to the bill Craddock took serious objec¬ 
tion to the fact that the opinion of Charles Bayley was not 
officially recorded in the despatch to the secretary of 
state.’' He agreed with Bayley that the whole thing turn¬ 
ed upon whether India was an enlightened country or not. 
"We are accustomed to talk about it in legislative councils 
as if it were, and to ignore the fact that, broadly speaking, 
it is a mass of unenlightenment with a very thin veneer of 
rivilisation on the surface of jt.”"’’'* He quoted Morley as 
having once said that, "you get samples in India of every 
century from the 1st to the 20th”.”*” He predicted that 
when advanced politicians managed to get into the executive 
councils and administer separate departments of their own 
troubles were sure to follow.”*^ Their crass pertinacity 
would increase sevenfold and they would be constantly 
over-ruled, 

Craddock was at pains to convince Hardinge that he 
was not opposed to the political advancement of the Indians. 
"I know”, he wrote, "you think I am illiberal in such 
things, but I really am not. No one urged more strongly 
than myself the absolute necessity of giving the educated 
classes more play in 1909, and to this day, I should like 
greater freedom of debate in the Legislative Council.”'^*” 
Bayley harped on his pet thesis that to relieve the head of 
a province of comparatively unimportant work was by no 
means as important as it looked. His remedy for overwork 
was "partition” of the province rather than the "establish¬ 
ment of divided control.””*® "I take the demand for Execu¬ 
tive Councils, which is a plank in the Congress platform, 
to be based on three reasons”, of which the most impor¬ 
tant, wrote Bayley, was that “there is the ide%.that a Coun¬ 
cil is in someway a concession due to an enlij^tened com- 
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munity—a hallmark of its civilisation and intelligence. 
European countries abondoned one man rule, Bayley argued, 
and the Congress demanded that enlightened India ought 
to be freed from it. ' Take away the false premise”, Bayley 
said, betraying yet another unguarded evidence of racial 
arrogance in official correspondence, "that India, speaking 
generally, is enlightened, and the basis of the argument dis¬ 
appears. Besides, a large number of those who cla¬ 
moured for executive councils, Bayley continued, did so 
with the deliberate object of weakening the executive. 
The Bengalee, The Amrita Bazar Patrika and the other 
papers, the Congress party as well as the extremists, it was 
believed, worked and laboured for the extinction of the 
authority of the executive. The only difference, Bayley 
maintained, between the moderates and extremists was that 
"the former are more likely of the two to bring it about, 
because the means they employ are not overtly criminal 
and because they excite the sympathy of well-meaning, but 
Ignorant, people both in England and India".^'^* 

Craddock was more articulate in his secret correspon¬ 
dence. He regarded the institution of the governor-in¬ 
council as an undesirable form of government for India 'Tf 
the time demands a Government in Council well and good. 
If it does not, stick to a Ijt.-Governor, That is my vie^.”^*^’’* 
Alternatives like territorial adjustments, he maintained, 
might settle the problems given rise to by large and un- 
wieldly provinces. In the case of the United Provinces, for 
example, he; would allot Benaras division to Bihar or Bun- 
delkhand to the Central province. He was offended by the 
prospect of an Indian deputy lieutenant-governor at times 
officiating as lieutenant-governor even for a short 
period.^^®® The permanent appointment of Indians to the 
post, he was mortified to contemplate, would soon be 
brought within the horizon of Indian ambitions. Craddock 
and Meston were apprehensive of the unpredictable role of 
Pandit Sundar Lai, known **for safety, moderation and con¬ 
ciliation”, being the obvious choice of Hardinge along with 
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Lovett in the UP Council. There was no Indian,^as Mes- 
ton put it bluntly, '*in the same street with Sunder Lai”; 
but after him, he saw the doom.^^°^ 

Meston was in close correspondence with MacDonnel 
and Curzon and he was convinced that the scheme was cer¬ 
tain to be blocked in parliament.^''On the whole, I con¬ 
fess I should not be sorry if the council fell through. 
Congratulating Macdonnel for his role in the rejection of the 
council by the House of Lords, Meston claimed that if the 
Oudh talukdars deplored the house one should ignore it; but 
"if they said a word against you, the best friend that Oudh 
ever had, I would incarcerate the whole Anjuman under the 
new Defence of India Act”. Arguing the case Meston 
conceded that a council-government may come but it needed 
discussion and that time was not opportune for a public 
debate. With the prospect of a protracted war, a weakened 
Britain and an unknown future it "was quite wrong to com¬ 
mit ourselves to a radical change in the principles of our 
mofassil administration”.'*^®^ He was willing to extend the 
scope of local self-government but ultimate executive con¬ 
trol ought to be concentrated primarily in the hands of the 
lieutenant-governor with the coordinating control in the 
hands of the viceroy-in-council.^^”^ 'T think it was a mis¬ 
take”, he wrote, "to admit a native to this latter Council; 
and I think the experience of last 60 years proves this.”^^®^ 

An embittered Harddnge spoke up without reservations. 
He condemned the ignorancoi of the House of Lords of the 
progress made by the country during the proceeding ten or 
fifteen years. It was a very serious matter, he msuntained, 
that a small cabal of forty-seven peers could throw out 
a measure that had been proposed by the govemor-general- 
in-council, the secretary of state-in-councal and His Majes¬ 
ty’s government.He suggested that some ’’modification 
in procedure” was necessary to prevent a repetition of such 
incident. ’’It is all wrong that the administration of India'V 
he wrote, ’’should be at the mercy of a party clique in the 
House of Lords. It is particularly unfortunate that this 
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should have happened at the present Council- 

government, he advocated, had come to stay in the country 
and it was no use blinking that fact, while the talk of a 
chief-commissionership as the best form of government 
was ' simply to excite laughter". It was a serious matter 
for the creation oi the council would have given immense 
satisfaction to the progressive forces in India especially in 
view of Indian sacrifices during the war. 'What fills me 
with apprehensions”, he wrote, "is the probability that a 
conservative government will come into office when the 
War is over; and if the views of the party for Indian pro¬ 
gress are to be governed by those of Curzon and MacDon- 
nel, it is likely that a very serious state of affairs will 
supervene.’’^ 

Ey his public criticism oL the Lords, Hai dinge endeared 
him.self to the in]ured nationali.sts of India, The moderates 
felt that there was still some sense in their profession. His 
action, however, was condemned in official circles both in 
India and Britain. Austen Chamberlin, the new secretary 
of state, deprecated the public criticisms by the viceroy of 
the action of a house of the parliament. He would 
sympathise with Hardinge’s disappointments at the 

rejection of the council bill and he had no doubt that Har¬ 
dinge’s speech was ' directed to reassure Indian opinion". 
But he impressed upon the viceroy the great difficulties in 
which a public criticism by the viceroy would place the 
secretary of state. 

The problem of adjustment of imperialism to the altered 
situations in an age of crisis was Hardinge’s chief concern. 
It meant not a whole scale surrender to nationalists opi¬ 
nion; it called for a fresh appreciation of historic forces 
an4 new equilibrium in the relationship between the ruler 
andL the ruled. It aimed at winning the initiative back, for 
the Raj and dressing it with a fresh lease of legitimacy to 
ru3,e. The difference between him and men of Craddock'S 
vintage was not one of alternative strategies, irreconcilable 
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and antagonistic. It was one of tactical difference within a 
single strategic consensus. This disagreement in opinion 
was blown up into dangerous proportions in face of the 
concrete realities of administration threatened by the war, 
sedition and rebellion and was sharpened by political bar¬ 
gainings in a society having diverse social, political and re¬ 
ligious pulls and pressures. 


XVII 

N ineteensixteen was a significant year for modern 
India. The two factions of the Congress, which had 
parted company about a decade earlier, were coming 
round to unite with cheerful prospects for the future- The 
complementary Home Rule Leagues of Tilak and Annie 
Besant, with their distinct spheres of influence, had been 
extending political consciousness in areas which had 
hitherto been distinguished by the absence of it and to 
those people who had so far been meandering only on the 
periphery of the Congress’s restrained platform."^-' The 
’Young Turks’, the barristers’ and 'editors’ of the League 
scored a resounding victory over the old guards as they 
concluded a programmatic alliance with the Congress in 
the Lucknow session.^The concord was based on the 
recognition by the latter of the former’s special interests. 
Thus pressure was being put on the government for con¬ 
cessions. Gandhi had already entered the Indian stage as’a 
respected and an inscrutable exponent of a moral world¬ 
view. Regarded “almost as a saint'", he was yet to become a 
dangerous Bolshevik in the official files. Champaran 
was restive. The Russian Blue Book, terminating in Febru¬ 
ary 1917, throws little light on the period. Its primary con¬ 
cerns are Afghanist^^lf. internal situation, the future of 
its neutrality, the;-existence as a reluctant 
buffer, the creatii^^^HKn deface forces and the possi¬ 
bility of an activ^t^^^aBree between Rui||ia and India 
“upon the con<;^usiebS^^ war.^^” Chelmsford had sue- 
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ceeded Hardinge much to the apprehension of the; outgoing 
viceroy about a possible conservative reaction in India,^^'^“ 

The new viceroy underlined in his first speech the neces¬ 
sity of an ambitious programme for India after the war. 
It was couched in suggestive indefiniteness.^’^^ A hectic ex¬ 
ercise for thrashing out a credible proposal for constitu¬ 
tional concessions had seized upon the minds of the Indian 
administrators. The principal blessings to be offered to 
India after the war were being decided off-stage. The Rus¬ 
sian observer had identified time and again the nub of the 
proble,m in the form of a fresh dose of reforms. The Con¬ 
gress, the Home Rule and the Muslim Leagues had been 
awaiting attentively and anxiously the arrival of a new set 
of reforms with its near-delusive appeal. Chelmsford must 
have been turning the pages of back-records to trace the 
faded lines of a remedial prescription. The official declara¬ 
tion of August 1917 was yet to be formulated. Montagu was 
still out of office. But the official consultations had been 
initiated in the cloistered secretariats. Hardinge had already 
worked out the essentials of a set of talking points. 

The contribution of India and her sacrifices to the im¬ 
perial war efforts had raised eyebrows all over. ’'We shall 
be told hereafter”, Craddock sneered at the display of 
loyalty by India during the war, "that the poor ryot was 
made to contribute his pice to relieve distress in wealthy 
Britain and Great Britain was glad enough to take India’s 
money at the time of stress, but forgetful of these favours 
when the stress had passed.Craddock, like many 
others, dreaded that the grant of something like colonial 
swaraj would be pressed upon by the nationalists as a re¬ 
ward. He contrasted this ^‘morbid” self-indulgence of the 
Indians to the ’'unselfish charity and patriotism” of the 
British people,Hardinge would not like to find himself 
on the same pedastal as Cra<Jdock. Since the beginning of 
the war he had been increasingly drawn towards the Indian 
demands for enhanced participation in the administration. 
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Even Roos Keppel, accustomed to raids and pu:5itive ex¬ 
peditions on the frontier, detected the importance of this 
political issue although he was fairly sore to find the mode¬ 
rates, the extremists, Annie Besant and the League "talking 
nonsense about the programme of concessions after the 
war” ‘ 

In Bombay during the Christmas of 1915 the officials had 
taken note of the growing ascendancy of the extremist 
school and the decline of the influence of the moderates 
both in terms cf thought and action.''The citadel of 
moderation had been successfully assaulted from all direc¬ 
tions. The door had been opened wide for the re-admission of 
the extremists, such as Tilak, into the Congress fold."'" The 
moderates were immobilised. They saw no reason either to 
battle their way into the Congress or battle out of it. Even 
the cautious diplomat in Hardinge felt despondent He re¬ 
ported remorsefully that by the adoption of radical resolu¬ 
tion on the question cf self-government the Congress has 
been converted 'into an Extremist League” and that it was 
likely to cause trouble in the near future.He was look¬ 
ing forward to seeing that “it lose caste throughout the 
country”. Probably, he would have loved to presid*. over 
its liquidation. 

p»- 

Moderate opinion, Hardinge preferred to believe 
nevertheless, “though less vocal, predominates in India”. 

He was eager to extend his helping hand to it. Of course,, 
there were not a few grumblers among the moderates who 
whispered Icud enough to add credibility to the official 
illusions. D E. Wacha, for example, from the UP fired the 
unrestrained imagination of an impatient Meston, himself 
somewhat intrigued by the new spirit of India and its un¬ 
certain future. ”1 have never known in my public life of 40 
years here such a volcanic agitation and eruption”, wrote 
Wacha, “as has been going on in the United Provinces for 
the last two years. I suppose this is the nem spirit which is 
the forerunner of the home rule of the Besantine order 
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which has been temporarily hypnotising the unthinking 
flock of sheep of which the United Provinces is the strong¬ 
hold. Anyhow, my flesh creeps as I daily read the bom¬ 
barding organs of opinion. And heaven knows to what 
heights abysmal, or rather depths, speaking correctly, these 
will reach at Lucknow during the Christmas Week. I had 
an inclination to attend the Congress, but I have finally de¬ 
termined to hold aloof from it, as I foresee the storm, which 
is threatened by the united phalanx of the Besantines and 

Tilakites. The socalled 'compromise’ of last year, in which 
I took no part, having been a strong opponent of it... is 

now doing all the mischief which I had forecast. I am quite 
sure that all this babbling and babbling, with all its politi¬ 
cal hysteria, would receive it,s own quietus with the safe 
internment for some years of the pretentious leaders of the 
movement.”"^- 

? 

Among the Muslims, Mahmudabad was the most propi¬ 
tious catch of the government. Lovett found him embit¬ 
tered with the existing politics. It appeared that Mahmud¬ 
abad desired a firm unity amongst all sections of moderate 
opinion within the Congress and the League. He derided 
Jinnah who was, he gibed, no longer hesitant to raise re¬ 
ligious matters on foreign affairs as a 'gallery player’ of 
Besant.’^^'* He had urged Bhupendranath Bose to establish 
direct contact with Meston.^”^^ He prided himself as an 
exalted talukdar and yearned to be installed as the presi¬ 
dent of the Talukdara’ Association. Lovett recommended 
Mahmudabad to Meston as "a valuable opening” to the con¬ 
servative Muslim opinion and as a reliable intermediary.^’®'' 
There were many more like him. Thus emboldened some 
over-confident officials fumbled and were led into in¬ 
discreet course of actions. Willingdon, for example, thought 
it necessary to ensure that the meeting of the Muslera 
League in Bombay in the Christmas of 1915 broke up in 
pandemonium as he hoped to ride merrily on local feelings 
against the national leadership.”®” 
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of the settled policy of the government of India it meant 
power of the local administrations consistent with a strong 
centre. 

Hardinge made it amply clear that whatever might be 
the future of political development of India, colonial self- 
government on the lines of the British dominions was ab¬ 
solutely out of question. ' When I read of clever men ad¬ 
vocating the policy, I wonder whether they really under¬ 
stand”, he wrote, "what is the connection of Great Britain 
to her colonies, and by what slender threat she is bound to 
them.. . Community of race, blood and religions, with a 
knowledge that the connection wdth the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment affords to them a certain amount of protection from 
encroachment by other Powers, has had the result of main¬ 
taining the British connection.Hardinge’s was a bold 
and an effective answer to Craddock's pedestrian and angry 
outburst. It was necessarily imperial. It was proud and 
steeped in a consciousness of superiority and racial arro¬ 
gance. He wondered if Indians, who aspired to be placed in 
a similar position as Canada or Australia, realised that 
with the exception of governors-general and governors 
there was not a single British official in these countries 
and that there were no British troops to maintain 
order.In the absence of a homogeneous community and 
without permanent ties of blood, race and religion it was 
unconceivable, Hardinge argued forcefully, that a dominion 
status for India would last for even twenty-four hours. 
Thus, he believed, that in order to ensure progress and 
development in India "there can be no question as to thlei 
permanency of British rule in India. Colonial Swaraj on 
the lines of colonial self-government in our Dominions 
must be absolutely ruled out”.^^'* With this Hardinge had 
made his position sharp, plain and distinct; but his stand 
was continually misunderstood by the singularly one- 
track minds of the civil servants who rarely saw any shade 
between black and white. 

The India Council Bill brought the civil servtee in con- 
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flict with the viceroy on thie issue of the recognition of the 
Congress as a national body. In the case of the executive 
council of the United Provinces, proposed by the viceroy 
and approved of by the secretary of state, Hardinge found 
himself at the centre of a controversy based on two diffe¬ 
rent modes of running India. The argument of Hardinge in 
introducing the bill was primarily administrative. He 
thought that there was no province in India where council- 
government was more necessary. It had an area of 125,000 
sq. miles with a population of 48 million. Apart from the 
functions of the head of the province, there were various 
problems connected with commerce, industry, irrigation, 
revenue and finance which could not possibly be dealt with 
efficiency by one Consequently, the lieutenant- 

governor had to resort, time and again, to young and 
irresponsible secretaries. "Had there been a council”, wrote 
Hardinge, “the Cawnpore incident would have never 
assumed such serious proportions.”^^'*® 


The opposition to his measure was led in the House of 
Lords by Curzon and MacDonnel who were in league with 
Craddock and Meston.^^®”^ ' I cannot help smiling”, Hardinge 
wrote, "when reading the opinions of the noble Lords that 
Butler, Craddock and Carlyle are the three of the greatest 
luminaries in India.Craddock, according to Hardinge, 
was ”an honest fellow, but a rank reactionary’Carlyle, 
though reactionary, was “stupid”;while Butler was 
“an opportunist.” He had promised that if Hardinge were 
to propose the creation of a govemorship-in-council for 
the United Provinces he would give the proposal his un¬ 
qualified support.^^^^ The viceroy was dismayed to find that 
his proposal was being sabotaged from within his own close 
ranks. Hardinge was disgusted by Butleris breach of faith 
and he decided to appoint Sankaran Nair as the successor 
of Butler as education member. The appointment, he 
argued, would be popular in India, "except possibly 
amongst the Brahmins”.^^" But the real reason was not un¬ 
known. His lack of faith in the civilian elements in the 
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council was near complete. "I am afraid I must regard that 
element on the whole as being reactionary. I know tfiat this 
is the general feeling throughout the country.’ 

The civilians saw in the idea of council-government a 
serious incursion into their privileges. Leading their con¬ 
certed opposition to the bill Craddock took serious objec¬ 
tion to the fact that the opinion of Charles Bayley was not 
officially recorded in the despatch to the secretary of 
state.’He agreed with Bayley that the whole thing turn¬ 
ed upon whether India wa.s an enlightened country or not. 
"We are accustomed to talk about it in legislative councils 
as if it were, and to ignore the fact that, broadly speaking, 
it is a mass of unenlightenment with a very thin veneer of 
civilisation on the surface of it,’”'-’''’ He quoted Morley as 
having once said that, ' you get samples in India of every 
century from the 1st to the 20th”.’He predicted that 
when advanced politicians managed to get into the executive 
councils and administer separate departments of their own 
troubles were sure to follow.’Their crass pertinacity 
would increase sevenfold and they would be constantly 
over-ruled. 

Craddock was at pains to convince Hardinge that he 
was not opposed to the political advancement of the Indians. 
"I know”, he wrote, ' you think I am illiberal in such 
things, but I really am not. No one urged more strongly 
than myself the absolute necessity of giving the educated 
classes more play in 1909, and to this day, I should like 
greater freedom of debate in the Legislative Council. 
Bayley harped on his pet thesis that to relieve the head of 
a province of comparatively unimportant work was by no 
means as important as it looked. His remedy for overwork 
was "partition” of the province rather than the "establish¬ 
ment of divided control. "I take the demand for Execu¬ 
tive Councils, which is a plank in the Congress platform, 
to be based on three reasons”, of which the most impor¬ 
tant, wrote Bayley, was that “there is the ide%that a Coun¬ 
cil is in someway a concession due to an enlightened com- 
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munity—a hallniark of its civilisation and intelligence. 
European countries abondoned one man rule, Bayley argued, 
and the Congress demanded that enlightened India ought 
to be freed from it. ’'Take away the false premise”, Bayley 
said, betraying yet another unguarded evidence of racial 
arrogance in official correspondence, "that India, speaking 
generally, is enlightened, and the basis of the argument dis- 
appears.”^^^^ Besides, a large number of those who cla¬ 
moured for executive councils, Bayley continued, did so 
with the deliberate object of weakening the executive. 
The Bengal'ee^ Tke Amrita Bazar Patrika and the other 
papers, the Congress party as well as the extremists, it was 
believed, worked and laboured for the extinction of the 
authority of the executive. The only difference, Bayley 
maintained, between the moderates and extremists was that 
"the former are more likely of the two to bring it about, 
because the means they employ are not overtly criminal 
and because they excite the sympathy of well-meaning, but 
ignorant, people both in England and India”. 

Craddock was more articulate in his seci*et correspon¬ 
dence. He regarded the institution of the governor-in- 
council as an undesirable forni of government for India. 'If 
the time demands a Government in Council well and good. 
If it does not, stick to a Lt.-Governor. That is my viejW.’”^''’* 
Alternatives like territorial adjustments, he maintained, 
might settle the problems given rise to by large and un- 
wieldly provinces- In the case of the United Provinces, for 
example, he; would allot Benaras division to Bihar or Bun- 
delkhand to the Central province. He was offended by the 
prospect of an Indian deputy lieutenant-governor at times 
officiating as lieutenant-governor even for a short 
period. The permanent appointment of Indians to the 
post, he was mortified to contemplate, would soon be 
brought within the horizon of Indian ambitions. Craddock 
and Meston were apprehensive of the unpredictable role of 
Pandit Sundar Lai, known ''for safety, moderation and con^ 
ciliation”, being the obvious choice of Hardinge along with 
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Lovett in the UP Council.There was no Indian, as Mes- • 
Ion put it bluntly, "in the same street with Sunder Lai"; 
but after him, he saw the doom.^®’^ 

Meston was in close correspondence with MacDonnel 
and Curzon and he was convinced that the scheme was cer¬ 
tain to be blocked in parliament."On the whole, I con¬ 
fess I should not be sorry if the council fell through.”^^^'*^ 
Congratulating Macdonnel for his role in the rejection of the 
council by the House of Lords, Meston claimed that if the 
Oudh talukdars deplored the house one should ignore it; but 
"it they said a word against you, the best friend that Oudh 
ever had, I would incarcerate the whole Anjuman under the 
new Defence of India Act". Arguing the case Meston 
conceded that a council-government may come but it needed 
discussion and that time was not opportune for a public 
debate. With the prospect of a protracted war, a weakened 
Britain and an unknown future it "was quite wrong to com¬ 
mit ourselves to a radical change in the principles of our 
mofassil administration’’.'*^®^ He was willing to extend the 
scope of local self-government but ultimate executive con¬ 
trol ought to be concentrated primarily in the hands of the 
lieutenant-governor with the coordinating control in the 
hands of the viceroy-in-council.^^”^ "I think it was a mis¬ 
take”, he wrote, "to admit a native to this latter Council: 
and I think the experience of last 60 years proves this."^^®^ 

An embittered Hardinge spoke up without reservations. 
He condemned the ignorance, of the House of Lords of the 
progress made by the country during the proceeding ten or 
fifteen years. It was a very serious matter, he maintained, 
that a small cabal of forty-seven peers could throw out 
a measure that had been proposed by the governor-general- 
in-council, the secretary of state-in-councdl and His Majes¬ 
ty’s government.He suggested that some ’’modification 
in procedure” was necessary to prevent a repetition of such 
incident. "It is all wrong that the administration of India'^ 
he wrote, "should be at the mercy of a partyss clique in the 
House of Lords. It is particularly unfortunate that this 
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should have happened at the present Council- 

government, he advocated, had come to stay in the country 
and it was no use blinking that fact, while the talk of a 
chief-commissionership as the best form of government 
was "simply to excite laughter'’."'”' It was a serious matter 
for the creation oi tlie council would have given immense 
satisfaction to the progressive forces in India especially in 
view of Indian sacrifices during the war. 'What fills me 
with apprehensions", he wrote, "is the probability that a 
conservative government will come into office when the 
War iS over: and if the views of the party for Indian pro- 
gress are to be governed by those of Curzon and MacDon- 
nel, it IS likely that a very serious state of affairs will 
supervene.” 

By his public criticism of the Lords, Hardinge endeared 
himself to the iniured nationalists of India. The moderates 
felt that there was still some sense in their profession. His 
action, however, was condemned in official circles both in 
India and Britain. Austen Chamberlin, the new secretary 
of state, deprecated the public criticisms by the viceroy of 
the action of a house of the parliament. He would 
sympathise with Hardinge’s disappointments at the 

rejection of the council bill and he had no doubt that Har¬ 
dinge’s speech was "directed to reassure Indian opinion’’. 
But he impressed upon the viceroy the great difficulties in 
which a public criticism by the viceroy would place the 
secretary of state. 

The problem of adjustment of imperialism to the altered 
situations in an age of crisis was Hardinge’s chief concern. 
It meant not a whole scale surrender to nationalists opi¬ 
nion; it called for a fresh appreciation of historic forces 
and new equilibrium in the relationship between the ruler 
and the ruled. It aimed at winning the initiative back for 
the Raj and dressing it with a fresh lease of legitimacy to 
ride. The difference between him and men of Crad<l0i|[^^$ 
vintage was not one of alternative strategies, irreconcil^le 
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and antagonistic. It was one of tactical difference ^within a 
single strategic consensus. This disagreement in opinion 
was blown up into dangerous proportions in face of the 
concrete realities of administration threatened by the war, 
sedition and rebellion and was sharpened by political bar¬ 
gainings in a society having diverse social, political and re¬ 
ligious pulls and pressures. 


XVII 

N ineteensixteen was a significant year for modern 
India. The two factions of the Congress, which had 
parted company about a decade earlier, were coming 
round to unite with cheerful prospects for the future- The 
complementary Home Rule Leagues of Tilak and Annie 
Besant, with their distinct spheres of influence, had been 
extending political consciousness in areas which had 
hitherto been distinguished by the absence of it and to 
those people who had so far been meandering only on the 
periphery of the Congress’s restrained platform.^The 
'Young Turks’, the barristers’ and 'editors’ of the League 
scored a resounding victory over the old guards as they 
concluded a programmatic alliance with the Congress in 
the Lucknow session.^ The concord was based on the 
recognition by the latter of the former’s special interests. 
Thus pressure w'as being put on the government for con¬ 
cessions. Gandhi had already entered the Indian stage as a 
respected and an inscrutable exponent of a moral world¬ 
view. Regarded ^‘almost as a saint’^ he was yet to become a 

dangerous Bolshevik in the official files.Champaran 
was restive. The Russian Blue Book, terminating in Febru¬ 
ary 1917, throws little light on the period. Its primary con¬ 
cerns are Afghanistai|^^/,internal situation, the future of 
its neutrality, the^ / txistehce as a reluctant 

buffer, the creatiOtj^^H^Km defelN;e forces and the possi¬ 
bility of an active between Rusi^a and India 

tipon the conoluslonrlS^im war.^"*^ Chelmsford had sue- 
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needed Hardinge much to the apprehension of thq outgoing 
viceroy about a possible conservative reaction in India.^^'^^ 

The new viceroy underlined in his first speech the neces¬ 
sity of an ambitious programme for India after the war. 
It was couched in suggestive indefiniteness.^^''^ A hectic ex¬ 
ercise for thrashing out a credible proposal for constitu¬ 
tional concessions had seized upon the minds of the Indian 
administrators. The principal blessings to be offered to 
India after the war were being decided off-stage. The Rus¬ 
sian observer had identified time and again the nub of the 
problem in the form of a fresh dose of reforms. The Con¬ 
gress, the Home Rule and the Muslim Leagues had been 
awaiting attentively and anxiously the arrival of a new set 
of reforms with its near-delusive appeal. Chelmsford must 
have been turning the pages of back-records to trace the 
faded line.s of a remedial prescription. The official declara¬ 
tion of August 1917 was yet to be formulated. Montagu was 
still out of office. But the official consultations had been 
initiated in the cloistered secretariats. Hardinge had already 
worked out the essentials of a set of talking points. 

The contribution of India and her sacrifices to the im¬ 
perial war efforts had raised eyebrows all over. ''We shall 
be told hereafter”, Craddock sneered at the display of 
loyalty by India during the war, "that the poor ryot was 
made to contribute his pice to relieve distress in wealthy 
Britain and Great Britain was glad enough to take India’s 
money at the time of stress, but forgetful of these favours 
when the stress had passed.Craddock, like many 
others, dreaded that the grant of something like colonial 
swaraj would be pressed upon by the nationalists as a re¬ 
ward. He contrasted this “morbid” self-indulgence of the 
Indians to the “unselfish charity and patriotism” of the 
British people.Hardinge would not like to find himself 
on the same pedastal.as Craddock. Since the beginning of 

the war he had been increasingly drawn towards the Indian 
demands for enhanced participation in the administration. 
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Even Roos Keppel, accustomed to raids and punitive ex¬ 
peditions on the frontier, detected the importance of this 
political issue although he was fairly sore to find the mode¬ 
rates, the extremists, Annie Besant and the League "talking 
nonsense about the programme of concessions after the 
war' 

In Bombay during the Christmas of 1915 the officials had 
taken note oC the growing ascendancy of the extremist 
school and the decline of the influence of the moderates 
both in terms of thought and action.^The citadel of 
moderation had been successfully assaulted from all direc¬ 
tions. The door had been opened wide for the re-admission of 
the extremists, such as Tilak, into the Congress fold.’^’^’ The 
moderates were immobilised. They saw no reason either to 
battle their way into the Congress or battle out of it. Even 
the cautious diplom.at in Hardinge felt despondent He re¬ 
ported remorsefully that by the adoption of radical resolu¬ 
tion on the question of self-government the Congress has 
been converted 'into an Extremist League” and that it was 
likely to cause trouble in the near future.""''' He was look¬ 
ing forward to seeing that “it lose caste throughout the 
country”. Probably, he would have loved to presid-. over 
its liquidation. 

r- 

Moderate opinion, Hardinge preferred to believe 
nevertheless, “though less vocal, predominates in India”, 

He was eager to extend his helping hand to it. Of course, 
there were not a few grumblers among the moderates who 
whispered Icud enough to add credibility to the official 
illusions D. E. Wacha, for example, from the UP fired the 
unrestrained imagination of an impatient Meston, himself 
somewhat intrigued by the new spirit of India and its un¬ 
certain future. “I have never known in my public life of 40 
years here such a volcanic agitation and eruption”, wrote 
Wacha, “as has been going on in the United Provinces for 
the last two years. I suppose this is the new ,|pirit which is 
the forerunner of the home rule of the Besantine order 
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which has been temporarily hypnotising the unthinking 
flock of sheep of which the United Provinces is the strong¬ 
hold. Anyhow, my flesh creeps as I daily read the bom¬ 
barding organs of opinion. And heaven knows to what 
heights abysmal, or rather depths, speaking correctly, these 
will reach at Lucknow during the Christmas Week. I had 
an inclination to attend the Congress, but I have finally de¬ 
termined to hold aloof from it, as I foresee the storm, which 
is threatened by the united phalanx of the Besantines and 
Tilakites. The socalled 'compromise’ of last year, in which 
I took no part, having been a strong opponent of it,.. is 
now doing all the mischief which I had forecast. I am quite 
sure that all this babbling and babbling, with all its politi¬ 
cal hysteria, would receive its own quietus with the safe 
internment for some years of the pretentious leaders of the 
movement. 

t 

Among the Muslims, Mahmudabad was the most propi¬ 
tious catch of the government. Lovett found him embit¬ 
tered with the existing politics. It appeared that Mahmud- 
abad desired a firm unity amongst all sections of moderate 
opinion within the Congress and the League. He derided 
Jinnah who was, he gibed, no longer hesitant to raise re¬ 
ligious matters on foreign affairs as a 'gallery player’ of 
Besant.’*”* He had urged Bhupendranath Bose to establish 
direct contact with Meston.”''‘ He prided himself as an 
exalted talukdar and yearned to be installed as the presi¬ 
dent of the Talukdar Association. Lovett recommended 
Mahmudabad to Meston as "a valuable opening” to the con¬ 
servative Muslim opinion and as a reliable intermediary.'’*^' 
There were many more like him. Thus emboldened some 
over-ccnfident officials fumbled and were led into in¬ 
discreet course of actions. Willingdon, for example, thought 
it necessary to ensure that the meeting of the Muslem 
League in Bombay in the Christmas of 1915 broke up in 
pandemonium as he hoped to ride merrily on local feelings 
against the national leadership.”*'’ 
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And yet, things took shape they did. Not long after- 
Willingdon presaged that the future was very glxjomy.^^®^ 
Meston had moments of uncertainty. Writing to a friend in- 
Britain he sounded almost a defeated man. “What we in 
India want to know is the intention of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment. Is it to be Colonial Self-Government for India 
within any calculable time, or is it not? If G. B. would an¬ 
nounce this, we should know what to work for and much of 
the noise and froth out here would subside. Things are 
changing very rapidly, and the big landlords and the great 
middle class are not to be kept out of the vortex very long. 
We should have a few anchors for our Indian administra¬ 
tion: and one of these should certainly indicate how far we 
are to go—and no further—with those who demand India 
for Indians.”^’By December 1916 it was clear that nothing 
could stop the League from becoming an appendage of the 
Congress.^''"*'' Lovett and Meston had been w^atching the 
ascendancy of extremism in the League and had concluded 
that one would gladly have nothing to do with it and its 

‘'frothy and unreal rhetoric” devoted to a doctrine of self- 
government.'^^*" 


Hardinge’s memorandum of 1916 sought to anticipate the 
course of British policy after the war.^'*"^ The conclusion 
of peace, he wrote, must find the British prepared to con- 
.sider the problems of Indian administration with sufficient 
flexibility. He was eager to promote mutual understanding 
and good will between new India and ’’the mother coun¬ 
try” by giving full scope “to the generous impulses of the 
English people.” “Nothing should be refused to which”, he 
wrote, "India can fairly justify her claim.” Were the faith' 
of the people of India shaken, he remarked, and their legi¬ 
timate aspirations and ambitions denied the aftermath might 
be far-reaching and disastrous. India, filled with ’ cons¬ 
cious pride’’, desired to occupy a prized place in the coun¬ 
cils of the empire. Hardinge reiterated forcefully that the 
educated class ardently craved for some tangible politicaf 
exjneessions after the war. He would not rtiiss an oppor- 
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tunity to create the conditions for “a complete readjust¬ 
ment of relations between India and England”and, in all 
probability, to carve out in Indian history a romantic niche 
for himself. 

Examining the essentials of the proposed concessions he 
took into account that some organs of the press had been 
adopting extreme positions demanding, for example, self- 
government within the empire, fiscal autonomy, increase 
in the number of the Indian members on the executive 
councils and other measures of an advanced nature “for 
which the political situation is, at present, hardly ripe”d^®'‘ 
But these were not likely to be advocated, he assumed, by 
the more moderate section of the educated community, 
“who realise that progress, though sure, should be gra¬ 
dual”.^After a prolonged and careful consideration the 
viceroy drew up his memorandum. He classified his pro¬ 
posals into three categories: military, political and pri¬ 
vileges to the ruling chiefs. 

The first category of "boon’' ought to include pension 
and increased pay of the Indian army, commissions for 
Indians in the army, the creation of Indian volunteer units, 
collegiate school for the sons of Indian officers and provi¬ 
sion for the education of the orphans of Indian sojdiers. 
Politically the proposal for commissions for Indians in 
the army and the creation of Indian volunteer units were 
most explosive ideas. The grant of commission had become 
indispensable because of the prominent part played by the 
Indian army during the war. There were two reasonably 
sound objections to this scheme. The commander-in-chief 
was keen to avoid it because he thought it would be con¬ 
fined to the ruling chiefs and there would be difficulty in 
enforcing orders by the Indian officers among the British 
troops. Hardinge, however, felt that strict selection proce¬ 
dure, proper training and examination, provision of a mili- 

taiy college, option of weeding out undesirable elements at 
all stages, a period of probation and the posting of Indian 
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officers primarily to Indian regiments would provide ade¬ 
quate safeguards. In short, he made adequate arrangements 
to ensure, that except during the probationary period it 
would not be possible for Indian commissioned officer to 
find himself in direct command of British soldiers.*’”'" 

In the category of political changes Hardmge included 
modification of the arms act, abolition of Indian excise duty 
on cotton goods, liberalisation of the composition of imperial 
and provincial legislative councils, improvement of position 
of India within the empire, abolition of indenture d labour, 
state aid for Indian industries, appointment of Indians in 
the privy council and increased employment of Indians in 
the public services.*'”' Improvement of India’s position 
within the British empire and the abolition of indentured 
labour were essential features of a programme to rehabili¬ 
tate the imperial idea.**”'^ India was part of the empire al¬ 
though it was not an equal member with the other units. 
South Africa, Canada and Australia, bound by ties of blood, 
race, language and history with Britain, had a special posi¬ 
tion which the '“dependencies” could not aspire to achieve. 
This anomalous situation persisted despite the fact that 
India was almost central to the concept and the reality of 
the empire. Curzon had concretised it. Hardinge experienced 
it. He felt that all through the war India had filled the 
breach in Europe at a moment when no colonial or auxi¬ 
liary British force was ready to do so. And yet, in South 
Africa, Fiji, West Indies and Canada, Indians, even of the 
educated classes conscious of their dignity, were subjected 
to discriminatory, invidious and unjust laws.”*’” More than 
an afront to their national consciousness it also, as both 
Andrews and Chirol had impressed upon Hardinge, provid¬ 
ed the Indian nationalists, especially the extremists, with 
an issue for agitation and a tangible proof of the essential 
British hypocrisy and deception.’""” Hardinge was sincere in 
his attempt to improve the position of India in the empirt). 
The viceroy of India, he seemed to think, ought to be re¬ 
cognised as a mighty pro-consul on the same** par as Glad- 
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Stone, the governor-general of South Africa. The acceptance 
of his proposal of a commission by the south African gov¬ 
ernment with an Indian observer was interpreted as a 
triumph of that principle. "What is eminently satisfactory 
IS that this is the first time that we have been able to get 
at the Union Gov'ernment, and to make him (the governor- 
general) realise that India and the Indians are not negli¬ 
gible quantities to be utilised as pawns for the exigencies of 
their internal politics.”’-'*^ 

Ccmmenting on Andrews’ paper on the indentured 
labour in Australia and Fiji, Hardinge reasserted his posi¬ 
tion: “Indentured labour really stinks in my nostrils as a 
form of slavery that we ought really to be ashamed 
of.’”•*'2 The colonial office was rather disturbed by the pro¬ 
posal to do away with recruitment under indenture. The 
-affected colonies, Holderness reported sympathetically, had 
made their voice heard having seen “bankruptcy staring 
important industries in the face".’2"- The planters of Fiji 
and those of West Indies were planning to make a concerted 
retaliation The right of India to refuse to let her labour 
go abroad under conditions deemed degrading and unfair 
was not questioned. But it was held that the existing sys¬ 
tem had been established with the consent of India on the 
strength of which interests vital to the prosperity of the 
colonies had grown up. Since the colonies were prepared 
1o improve the administration of the system, the colonial 
office desired that it should be consulted on the issue and 
a gestation period ought to be allowed to enable an alterna¬ 
tive system to evolve. In view of the opposition Hardinge 
was merely authorised to make an announcement about the 
desirability of its abolition. The viceroy, however, insisted 
that the substitute ought to be developed within three 
years.'2'’-^ He was adamant that after the war the abolition 
of the system should be offered as a spontaneous boon.'-'*® 
The Kamagatamaru incident had underlined India’s prob¬ 
lems with other dominions over the question of immigration. 
Hardinge was not favourable to unrestricted movement of 
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Indians within the empire. urged that the Indian Public 
might be expected to express-Its opinion on the proposition 
that India ought to limit immigration. He was convinced 
that the proposal would be accepted by the Indians. “I can 
assure you”, he wrote to the secretary of state, “that the 
Government of India are more than ready to modify the 
non-possumus attitude which they have hitherto adopted in 
regard to cooperating in restrictive regulation. But 

this ought to be brought about, he insisted, as a result of 
negotiation and could not be forced upon. The public opi¬ 
nion in India, he emphasised, preferred to accept any term 
that the government considered to be fair and just. ''What 
we have to remember”, he wrote, “is that we have to save 
the face of the Indians and there would be no difficulty in 
#fttisfying Indian public opinion in this respect by adopting 
i a policy of reciprocity.”'-'*'’ For him it was purely a ques¬ 
tion of India’s self respect and if his conditions were accep¬ 
ted in principle “no more would be heard about it and H 
would be a dead letter’’.'-'*'* What he was interested in was 
that there ought to have been the right of free, though re¬ 
gulated, movement within the empire. The secretary of 
state had agreed with him that India’s representation in the 
imperial conference with the Indian secretary as the chief 
representative must be insisted upon. Both were keen to 
emphasise that India could not be grouped with Nigeria, 
West Indies or the Mediterranean islands. "If we ever came 
to preferential tariff within the Empire, the self-governing 
Dominions”, Hardinge wrote, “would have to recognise 
India’s special position.”'-"' 

In the political sphere the most striking anomaly that ex¬ 
isted under the Morley-Minto Act was the inability of the 
Indian elected members of the legislative councils to secure 
a majority in the division list even if they were united. As 
regards the imperial legislative council the official stance 
was most rigid. The administrators were unanimous that for 
the maintenance of British supremacy in Incha an official 
majority was essential.On this point Hatdinge intro- 
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duced a fresh insight in the official debate. The reforms of 
1909 had enhanced both the influence and the importance 
of the elected and non-official members of the councils. He 
argued that if Ihe government desired to raise India from 
the position of dependency to a more respectable place hav¬ 
ing some resemblance, however remote, with the self-gov¬ 
erning dominions then some measure of popular control, 
especially in provincial matters, ought to be given to the 
people of India. He would recommend no structural change 
in the Act of 1909 but only marginal adaptations and 
suitable alternations involving relaxation of control 
especially in financial affairs of the home government and 
a carefully manipulated elected majority in provincial 
councils. Such improvements while “removing the atmo¬ 
sphere of unreality”, wrote Hardinge, ’’that now pervades 
them, would not result in any real weakening of the 
authority of British rule.” With regard to the central legis¬ 
lature only such renovations were contemplated as would 
give greater scope for debate and discussion to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people and enable them to influence in¬ 
directly its activilies.^-^^ 


Another measure suggested by Hardinge was the 
adoption of a stronger line for the promotion of Indian 
industries than what had hitherto been the case. The war 
had destroyed even in Britain the policy of non-interven¬ 
tion in economic life and state aid or state-aided industry 
had become the tenets of a new political creed.It ap¬ 
peared to Hardinge that there was considerable demand 
in India for state guidance, direction, encouragement and 
impetus through credit and capital flow. The educated 
Indians felt, he wrote, that their prospects were confined 
to clerical and administrative employment whether gov¬ 
ernment or private.^"’^ It .was largely among the ill-paid 
but busy-brained clerks, school-masters and the intelli¬ 
gentsia of India that political discontent had its origin. 
“Restless Calcutta where the educated classes can see 
nothing before them”, he diagnosed, “but the helotry of 
clerkdom, tempered only by the slender expectation of 
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one or other of the few prize appointments under Gov¬ 
ernment'’, might be contrasted with Bombay, “where the 
Indians are commercially in the ascendant, and'where 
their contentment and self-confidence steady and control 
the unstable elements.In particular, he pleaded for 
the reversal of the Laissez-jaire policy, introduction of a 
definite programme of industrial development, establish¬ 
ment of experimental factories, an effective distribution of 
products and a reduction of freight charges in state 
railways.'-Hardinge had his eyes fixed on the demands 
of the nascent Indian bourgeoisie In the third category 
he sought to draw the attention of the home government 
to the question of improving the status and security of the 
native states. 

Concluding his memorandum the viceroy urged for a 
sympathetic treatment of Indian aspirations. Wisdom and 
experience dictated, Hardinge pleaded, that all the pro¬ 
posed concessions ought to have a character of “sponta¬ 
neity on our part”.'-’' In order to make his conclusion 
more effective he asserted that concession offering com¬ 
missions for Indians in the army ought to be delayed till 
the end of the war. To grant this benefit immediately, as 
suggested by the C-in-C, would only fritter away the pro¬ 
posed package deal and would whet the appetite of Indians 
for further demands of immediate concessions.'-'" The 
troops who had borne the burden and the heat of the 
day, Hardinge argued convincingly, had to be considered 
first. Accordingly, he was clear in his mind about the 
expediency of keeping the army contented. This funda¬ 
mental imperial objective, he insisted, ought to be ensured 
by the grant of commissions, an increase in their pay and 
pensions and a few minor privileges.'-'*’ A loyal army, he 
reminded, was essential in India. 

The abolition of the cotton excise duty, which had at¬ 
tracted Hardinge’s attention all through his term of office, 
was the major concession in his list- Andrews had written 
profusely on the subject. The viceroy had more than once 
given his serious consideration on the burning issue. 
Chirol, his friend, advised him on the desiraljility of the 
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abolition of the duty as a pragmatic step of creative states¬ 
manship. Over the years Hardinge had gradually relaxed 
his initial rigid opposition to the proposal and saw the 
merit and political expediency of assuaging the feelings 
of educated Indians who considered this as an evidence 
of servitude. It was the most effective argument of the 
nationalists against the British-Japan had emerged as 
a rival of India and Lanchashire alike and made a serious 
dent into the whole structure of trade. The British eco¬ 
nomy was being thoroughly reorganised. Lancashire had 
ceased to be the pivotal hinge on which the traditional 
economy turned. This was more than apparent to a 
preceptive observer. Andrews had pointed out that the 
excise duty did not materially affect the interests of 
Lancashire. He had stressed that a determined effort 
by the Indian government to transcend the time-honoured 
prejudices of British economic thinking would earn the 
gratitude of the educated classes and inflict an effective 
blow to the roots of anarchy. 

Though a confirmed free-trader, Hardinge had begun 
to sympathise with such views. The excise duty, however, 
had become a part of the tariff reform controversy at 
home and the viceroy was not allowed to air his opi¬ 
nion.“We have to accept the views of the Government 
in Office at home m connection with this controversy and 
the Government dare not risk the loss of the Lancashire 
vote-”^^ Chamberlain as well as his predecessor agreed 
with Hardinge-The Indian office maintained that a 
82 per cent cotton duty on imports by Indians could rea¬ 
sonably be regarded for revenue purposes but not as a 
protective measure. On the contrary, a compulsory 
imposition of an excise duty of 3 ^ per cent on manufactur¬ 
ed Indian cottons would certainly be held, with 
a modicum of authenticity, as a measure of protec¬ 
tion for British textiles imposed by the parlia¬ 
ment on Indian industries.Hardinge controverted 
Cliamberlaih'S idea of sweeping away the excise and the 
import duties on cotton goods and making out the defi¬ 
ciency by taxing non-British imports. It would mean, 
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he argued, sacrificing a large portion of revenue, a neces¬ 
sary readjustment and retaliation by other power igniting 
Indian indignation. If the excise duty was to be swept 
away at the cost of letting Manchester goods in absolute¬ 
ly free, it would be denounced “simply as a concession 
to the Manchester vote”.^^^^ Economic feeling in India, 
as Hardinge observed, was frankly protectionist and it was 
recognised that in order to build up Indian industries im¬ 
ports from Britain should undergo heavy taxation.’ 22 s 
demand had a fairly extensive popular base having the 
support even of the lower ranks of government servants, 
petty landlords and the like who along with the advanced 
politicians were quite ready to press for a heavy duty on 
British imports.Keeping in view the opposition from, 

the home government, the prolongation of war and the 
lack of borrowing facilities, Hardinge olTered a solution as 
a temporary measure: to increase the import duty to 5 
per cent keeping the excise duty as it had been at 3 t per 
cent and for “the sake of the political effect” to make a 
public pronouncement to abolish it eventually.'-’" Recom¬ 
mending the proposals he pointed out that almost every 
class of Indians resented the duty and they believed that 
its imposition at the behest of Lanchashire was an evid¬ 
ence of the popular accusation that Britain’s rule over 
India was primarily condusive to her own interest. In 
view of the favourable position of Britain in Indian lin- 
ancial system and the. immense potentialities of native 
cotton industry Hardinge failed to condone the undue 
pressure of Lanchashire on India. He was vexed by the 
stubborn obstinacy of the British political parties on this 
issue. “'Why then refuse a concession”, an inflamed Hard¬ 
inge put it bluntly, “that will be extremely popular 
^among^all classes; that does not involve in any way 
the stability of our rule; that will abolish a purely 
adventitious piece of injustice,^ and that will possibly, in 
the long run, be found to* affect Lanchashire interests little, 
if at all?”^^^^ As a viceroy of India, he would not allow 
himself to be confined to the limited vision of a green 
grocer. 
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There was a growing unrest in India against aliens 
largely owing to commercial jealousy. The merchants, 
particularly of Calcutta, nursed an illusion that by eli¬ 
minating aliens and shutting up their business they 
would succeed in preventing foreign houses from com¬ 
peting with them at the end of the warJ- '^ This view was 
confirmed by a conversation that the viceroy had with 
the president of the Bengal chamber of commerce. 
Hardinge pointed out that the permanent ostracism of 
Germany in commercial matters would be impossible. 
He would be very delighted, he emphasised, to close down 
German business houses in Calcutta and elsewhere but he 
would do it with much greater readiness if he felt cer¬ 
tain that British enterprise would step into its shoes- But 
he was not fully convinced by the fact of the situaiion. 
He was uncertain about the initiative and enterprise of 
the Calcutta merchants. He contested the assertion of the 
chamber and insisted that in the business that had been 
shut down Japanese enterprise had been making match¬ 
ing strides to fill the vacuum. Hardinge was trying to 
impress upon the chamber of commerce that the danger 
from Japanese competition was far more tangible and real 
and that adequate defensive steps ought lo be taken 
against Japanese commercial offensives while the German 
houses may be generally ignored. Evidently, the Japanese 
with their characteristic enterprise were trying hard to 
replace the Germans in order to effect a “peaceful penet¬ 
ration into India’’.Hardinge maintained that it would 
be one of the greatest dangers of the future. He feared 
that behind this commercial inroads “there are undoubted¬ 
ly political'motives concealed”.^-'"' The whole commercial 
community of India was driven to a state of alarm by 
the diabolical commercial rivalry of Japan which was in 
full swing and had assumed alarming proportions assisted 
by the latest and most up-to-date German methods of 
dumping, subsidising etc. “To impose duties on foreign ■ imr 
ports is”, Hardipge yvas determined, “as far as I can see at"' 
present, the only means of checking this.””^- Conco.sSi.on 
with regard to cotton duty was, however, to hang fire; 
nested interests were far too strong-to sweep the duties 
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away. Hardinge grumbled as he snapped his fingers and 
looked on helplessly at that “selfish bit of English party 
legislation”.^-®'^ 

The bureaucrats and governors in India were uneasy 
about the proposed political and constitutional concessions 
to educated India. Willmgdon from Bombay approved of 
Hardinge’s offer. He would have gone, he claimed, fai 
beyond.®-®^ Pentland from Madras reported that he was 
not disposed to any improvement of India’s status in the 
empire which “would arouse bitter controversies”. 
About the legislative councils he thought that it was too 
early to begin to amend the Morley-Minto reforms. “If 
you set the ball rolling”, he warned, “you may not be 
able to stop it.” Responsible government in the true 
sense, “is out of question for India”, Meston from UP 
took a sharper, though somewhat restrained, line in ids 
official communication. The guiding principle of the 
change, he maintained in an attempt to derail the dis¬ 
cussion, must be gradual and steady with a view to en¬ 
able India to take its suitable place m the empire Me.ston 
maintained that India’s wealth and military resources 
were ahead of its political development and it would not 
thus hope yet to rank among the self-governing com¬ 
munities. “But it has a place of its own, and our gift after 
the war”, Meston claimed, “should be to make that place 
more honourable and more assured.”'-"’ 

Hailey from Delhi pleaded not to deal with the Indian 
intelligentsia which ‘‘represents nobody but itself and 
voices no views but its own”.’-^^ He reminded that among 
the articulate classes there had been, of Ir 'e a tendency 
to repudiate the tacit assumption that the ea.st was in¬ 
ferior to the west. Writers on religion, he maintained, 
both Hindu and Muslim, emphasised the “great spiritual¬ 
ity” of the eastern religions; writers on morality denied 

the materialism of European ethics; and commercial men 
extolled the rapid advance of Japan. There was a growing 
belief, Hailey noted with alarm, in the possibility c»f 
a social, moral and political resorgimento of the east.^*^ 
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However, illogical these sentiments might be, they were 
powerful impulses in politics and Hailey saw no reasons 
to appease these political thinkers. He advocated the 
necessity to fire the imagination of the ordinary men. of 
India—the small landowners, cultivators, traders etc. hav¬ 
ing a durable stake in the empire. “But until we can be 
certain that the ordinary man in India is strongly with us, 
extremist agitators will always be an anxiety. They cease 
to be so as soon as we have secured the active, instead of 
the passive and apathetic goodwill of the class to which I 
am referring”.’-*'* Educated India, according to him, was 
much less on the ascendant than it had been before the 
war. 

In their private correspondence, however, the admini¬ 
strators and publicists were outspoken and their state¬ 
ments were more explicit. They were relieved to note that 
the principle of the representation of classes, communi¬ 
ties and interests had been almost universally upheld with 
the exception of the Bengal government which favoured 
a territorial system.On the subject of an elected maj¬ 
ority Meston desired an element of flexibility. He would 
support any move to reduce the number of nominated 
non-official seats.But Carmichael’s suggestion advocat¬ 
ing an absolute majority for the elected members with 
unqualified executive power provoked official indignation 
As a way out of possible administrative impasse consequent 
upon an elected majority, he maintained that resolutions 
carried against the government ought to be ignored.’"^'’ 
Craddock almost went berserk at Carmichael’s inane ir¬ 
responsibility. A government, he scolded the governor 
sharply, could not remain unaffected by resolutions car¬ 
ried against it.’^^’^ “It will take only a few years”, he em¬ 
phasised, “before the demand will be so insistent that re¬ 
solutions must be acted upon and that Government will 
be obliged to climb down.”^’^^* Robertson, Gait, O’Dwyer 
and Earle were carried away by Craddock in favour of 
an official majority while, paradoxically, Roos Keppel, 
who ruled with “a rod and iron”, decided to opt for a 
relatively liberal position. Craddock was convinced 
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that nobody, not even an Indian outside the yank of a 
few ambitious politicians, would like to ^i^ne^ the im- 
happy eclipse of the government at the “mercy o^ agifs* 
tors.” If radical reforms were ushered in “we shall have 
ruined”, Craddock prognosticated, “the whole system of 
administration in order to gratify ,the ambition of a few 
agitators.”’250 Chirol commended his forebodings. He 
maintained that concessions ought to be quite clearly and 
categorically conditional upon the moderates giving the gov¬ 
ernment their full and public cooperation in opposing the 
extremists and their methods of agitation.^^si Such a 
course of policy, if adopted, would offer the moderates 
the necessary lead and assist them to resist the helpless 
drift towards extremism. He emphasised the need of pro¬ 
nouncing without any ambiguity “that we are against the 
goats and if we are willing to provide new and rare pas¬ 
tures for the sheep, we don’t mean to let the goats into 
them until they have shed their horns and hoofs.”’®®® He 
urged Hardinge to sweep away the sentimental self-com¬ 
placency which had been smothering the realities of 
life.’®®’ He would rather create an Indian territorial army 
“which could be a real reward to the India that has done 
its bit in the war” than make concessions to an India 
“which had contributed little more than lip loyalty.”^®®^ 


Meston was somewhat more practical and prudent. As a 
seasoned administrator he would not waver from the policy 
already adopted. He was prepared to contribute his best 
self in drafting a constitution fpr India. He was circums¬ 
pect nevertheless. Instead of philosophising on the mission 
of British rule he touched a tender, and perhaps the most 
sensitive, spot of the imperial psychology. The harassed 
and hard-worked district officer in the future, he counsel¬ 
led, “will have to bear the brunt of any mistake that we 
make”.*®®* To plunge into a model of elective majority, he 
admonished, would make the executive government impos¬ 
sible. But he was scared that it might come, and' to mitigatd 
the evil he would recommend that “the lafBdfd cl^es 
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■ought to be brought on our side”. This could only be 
achieved by giving them, he advised, separate representa- 
i;ion “just in the same way as has been promised to the 
Mohammedans”.^He had no trust in the territorial idea 
of Hill and Meyer. He harked back to his theme and har¬ 
ped on the stability and utility of the landed classes. They 
“seem to me our only stand by; they are probably a feeble 
reed, but they have material interests to protect and if we 
•do not go mad with philanthropic schemes for the benefit 
of the tenants, they must see that their salvation lies with 
us rather than with the hungry professional mob.”^^'^'^ By 
i;hen Meston had begun to despise the moderates. They were 
being constantly allured into the extremists camp. This 
trend was not owing so much, as he put it, “to the want of 
courageous policy on the part of the Government as to the 
logicality of the extremist position”.Pushed around by 
local squabbles, national politics and “the mild theoretical 
radicalism which at present surrounds the throne”, 
the administrators had to review their stances. By and 
large they agreed to follow the leadership of the viceroy. 

Hardinge had begun to appreciate somewhat belatedly 
the positions held by the spokesmen of Indian civil ser¬ 
vices. Willingdon had made a passionate plea for strength¬ 
ening the hands of the moderate sections of the Congress by 
an articulate approval of the political maturity exhibited 
by the Indians during the war.’-”® Hardinge was firm 
against such an open public posture. He was convinced that 
it would be of little consequence. He had, on more than one 
occasion since the commencement of the war, made friend¬ 
ly overtures to the Indians ir the council but his gestures 
had been treated with callous indifference by the Indian 
public opinion and his verbal appreciation as facile plati¬ 
tudes calculated to please the moderates.^^®^ Wedderbum, 
unconcerned as ever of the fast moving panorama of Indian 
political scene, suggested that the government should broad¬ 
cast that Indian aspirations for self-government and for 
a fitting position in the empire would receive sympathetic 
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considerations.Hardinge’s response to Wedderburn s- 
sophistry was both negative and categorical. “It would, in 
my opinion, be of the greatest possible mistake”, he betray¬ 
ed no sign of ambivalence as he wrote, “since... the day 
of self government is still far distant”, and such hopes 
should not be nursed especially when it would be im¬ 
possible to satisfy them.''^^’* Now that Gokhale was dead 
Hardinge recognised his worth. The moderates, without 
that shephard, were being tactfully carried away by the 
extremists led by Tilak and Besant.^^'"^ The extremist combi¬ 
nation of the League around Mazharul Haque had develop¬ 
ed into a “dangerous” and “disloyal” cabal.^^®'’ Besant,. 
though “thoroughly discredited by orthodox Hindus’ 
was a “political charlatan”, given to violent speeches in 
principal towns. Hardinge was pondering over the idea 
that she might be quietly dealt with “by internment under 
the Defence of India Act”.’-'’’^ Tilak, “the too astute 
Maratha, with a Machiavellian touch about him”,’=^*^® had 
agreed to become “a pujarV’ at the “imposter shrine of 
Besant.”’-*'" The entente cordiale between the two power¬ 
ful factions could no longer be slighted. It was a credible 
political force and it held out forlorn prospects for future. 

Meston was to confirm Hardinge’s opinion that the atmo¬ 
sphere was one of eerie speculations and misleading hear¬ 
say. The political spectrum, he viewed with a sense of 
weird dejection, offered the possibility of “greater unity 
among all classes of Indian advanced opinion”.Of 
course, Tata and Sinha, still important in the Congress 
pandal, were exerting their moderating influence in the 
Congress camps. But they constituted a declining force. Offi¬ 
cials, however, continued to amuse themselves by their fan¬ 
ciful belief that the “Lucknow patriots” would soon realise 
that the Sunnis could not be dragged at their tails.^^'^^ But 
even loyal Mahmudabad was plagued beyond redemption. 
He complained of Willingdon’s machinations to divellicate 
the tenuous unity within the League whose conference in 
Bombay was dispersed by the commissioner of police and 
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his “hired hadmashes *’Mahmudabad was fairly depres- 
;sed and foresaw a bleak future. He was astounded to learn 
that Chintamani wanted independence.^He was amazed 
by the fact that a liberal viceroy, Hardinge, had been 
unable to keep Bengal quiet. He was flabbergasted by the 
faded vision of his youth, A disillusioned Mahmudabad 
■could merely visualise the giadual drift of the political 
isociety towards either of the two completely atagonistic 
-administrative systems: self-government or martial 
law.'‘^^ 


The administration looked askance as they were con¬ 
fronted with unorthodox views from their very loyal men. 
Even a person of Aga Khan’s vintage had thought it worth¬ 
while to put down “forward ideas” of provincial autonomy 
and elected non-official majority in the assemblies and 
sought the favourable attention of the government after 
the war to avert the possibilities of a general unrest. 
’The quest of Meston and Lovett to bring together the 
orthodox Hindus and Muslims and fuse them into a for¬ 
midable challenge to radical views had been a futile ges¬ 
ture. In the United Provinces, where an attempt was being 
made to forge a unity through reconstituted representation 
and separate electorates, a renewed counter-agitation was 
being launched by Chintamani and Raja Rampal Singh.^276 
Both Lovett and Meston detected an innate dislike of the 
Muslims which the orthodox Hindus “entertain, aluffys have 
entertained and inspite of all that we can do, will always 
entertain”.^What the Hindus would forever stick at, 
Xovett wrote, “is representation in excess of their propor¬ 
tionate population, unless some quite new sort of politician 
arise, with patriotism and backbone, a genuine prophet of 
Israel”.’He was care-worn and dispirited. His friend, 
Meston, though wide-eyed, sounded far more chagrined. 
He lamented the “outspoken refusal of the orthodox 
JBrahmanical party to give Mohammedans an ounce of 
flesh, not to mention the traditional pound, which they had 
been promised and which they have every reason to 
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expect”. It is useless, he whined, trying to please two- 
sides of a topsy-turvy world. Probably it was possible, he 
thought, to create a buffer of talukdars and other landed 
aristocracy between the professional politicians and the 
government. Both Butler and Meston were convinced that 
as a body the talukdars were distinguished by their loyalty 
to the British government although they were somewhat 
jealous of the interference by the state between them and 
their tenants.Meston was toying with the idea that if 
on the basis of a resolution of the UP legislative council 
the government was empowered to appoint ex-officiO' 
chairman of the district and municipal boards and if 
influential rajas were appointed in the boards it might 
become impossible for professional politicians to secure 
seats in the council as divisional representatives.^-®^ Every-- 
where, Meston lamented, it was self interest that compel¬ 
led members of the landed aristocracy to become “un¬ 
willing followers of the so-called progressive party”; but if 
the course of action, suggested by him, was adopted, the 
government “would work out for them a free and un¬ 
fettered career.” But no one, and not even Meston, could 
demonstrate or verify in equivocal terms the infallibility 
of the proposed experiment.^^^^ 

The Indian situation was full of strange but hazardous’ 
possibilities. The Anglo-Indian was becoming increasingly 
quixotic; he was unable to locate the political booby-trap- 
laid before him. His proverbial confidence began to wane 
as he tried frantically to safeguard his own future. The 
recrudescence of “Hindu bomb cult”, the success of Abdul 
Hamid’s pan-Islamic propaganda, the desperate adventures 
of an extremely “reckless element amongst the Sikhs who 
have been indoctrinated with revolutionary ahglophobia” 
in California, the possibility of trouble in Persia, the 
thre^itened aggression by Afghaidstan and the periodical 
tribal inroads dll along the live frontier on the north-west 
Chilled the zeal ahd numbed the ehthus&sm of even 
the iho^t optimist cliathpion of the empire.^ Lionel Curtiss 
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iad sought to add fresh vigour to the imperial concept 
through his group of Round Table men; he had roped in 
administrators and politicians in India with a view to curve 
out a place for her in the new equilibrium of relationships 
between Britain and her various colonies; Meston and Har¬ 
ris worked hard to tilt the official mind in India in favour 
of the ‘eggs’ aftid ‘omelettes’ of the Round Table ‘moots’.’ 
They had decided not to entertain the problems posed by the 
black colonies. But the demands of colonial swaraj had 
been harassing their tired minds. “I will not waste”, warn¬ 
ed Harris, “your time with mere theorising: or I should 
still urge the unwisdom of re-fashioning the upper story 
of the house, the very foundation of which you intend 
simultaneously to re-lay. If we could do as we would, then 
I do myself believe that the true remedy would be to hark 
back, and therefore to readvance more slowly and 
patiently.”’ 


The statesmen, however, had to look forward to the 
future. It was almost unanimously held that India was not 
loyal to the empire in any real sense. It was conceded by 
all that she had an amazing personal devotion to the king, 
but that was more in the nature of a religious senti- 
ment.’-*^'‘ She was merely acquiescent and indifferent to 
the future of the empire. The cry of her politicians, Buchan 
reminded, was self-government within the empire. At the 
same time India was developing at a rate of progress that 
would become steadily faster. She was becoming self- 
conscious and the powers that had been stimulating her 
^If-consciousness were the ‘Asiatic’ ones like Japan and 
China. “If she is allowed”, Buchan minced no words, “to 


grow apart from the Empire, there is real danger that she 
nifiiy set her face towards independence and separation. It 
is for us to bring her into touch \Hth the Empire, to make 
her think impartially and realise that she is and must 
always be an integral part of the empire and that by that 


connection her best interests will be served.”’287 It was in- 
l(ik^^iisalbie for India to rfeiaih a firm imperial connection 
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despite her “inferior” political status, race and civilisation 
and in the face of the obvious opposition of the coloifies.^^®* 
Where India was concerned, the art of circumspection was 
considered to be the supreme test of statesmanship. 

Everyone agreed on one point that the problem of 
integrating India within the frame-work of an imperial 
super-state was essential; but there was serious divergence 
of opinion with regard to the definition of India’s goal. 
Meston seemed to feel, Chirol confided to Curtis, that the 
goal ought to be Indian self-government and Kerr was 
inclined in the same direction. But one was expected to be 
careful about the use of the word “self government” in 
relation to India. Unlike India the dominions were bound 
together by a common race, tcreed, civilisation and common 
sets of interests. Chirol, with his characteristic clarity of 
mind, examined the hesitant moves of British statesmen. 
‘In my humble opinion”, he wrote, “it is inconceivable 
that within any reasonable period of time, be it genera¬ 
tions or centuries, India could occupy any position” as was 
occupied by the dominions. It was possible, he argued, that 
India attained a new civilisation and a new harmony. But 
that harmony ought to be achieved “within western 
civilisation” and “not simply by developing sentimental 
ties with it.”^^'*"^ What was feared was the probability of a 
paralysis of government. It was evident that every now 
and then the executive would have to get through a 
Defence of India Act or a Press Act or even an amendment 
of the criminal procedure code, a tenancy bill or possibly 
a police bill. But these “perfectly humdrum administrative 
reforms” might happen to hit “vested interests or to jar 

on Indian sentimentality’’^^!)! ^^d a fuddy-duddy adminis¬ 
trator might not even gauge the significance of the delicate 
situation. It was argued that consequently “bit by bit, 
modestly at first but with frequency increasing with con¬ 
fidence, the government measures will be emasculated oi 
killed”.i282 

There was an endemic official panic as the prospect of an 
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■-effective elected majority threatened to erode their time- 
.honoured privileges. A positively vicious measure, it was 
argued, could be, in the last resort and with much trouble, 
neutralised by the use of veto. But one could not supple¬ 
ment by notification or ordinance a merely ineffective law. 
Nor could one use the power of legislation by ordinance 
to do the very thing which the established legislature had 
■declined to do. That would not be an exercise in practical 
politics. The official atmosphere was quite gloomy. The 
mist of a nationalist agitation, despite its religious, linguis¬ 
tic, regional, caste and sub-caste particularisms, factional 
infightings and personal ambitions of traditional and 
modern elites, began to cloud the vision of the custo¬ 
dians. The uncertainties of inevitable compromises with 
the nationalists unnerved them. They were aware that 
they would have to shrug their shoulders, to hope for the 
iDest and to try to carry on with a futile and unworkable 
system. In sheer desperation Harris threw his hands up: 
■“This would happen onice, twice and again; but at last 
there would come a time when the narcotic word ‘compro¬ 
mise’ would be uttered, and a baffled and impotent execu¬ 
tive, weary of seeing its reforms defeated, would snatch at 
the illusive relief held out to it. You would get a bargain 
struck, doubtless of quite minor importance; an amend¬ 
ment of the law about searches and sanctions, for example, 
purchased at the price of more travelling scholarships or 
a new university. But that would be the beginning of the 
end.”’"*' Chirol simply echoed the doubts of Harris. He 
was indignant at the failure of the British parliament to 
recognise the responsibility of Britain towards the Indian 
masses and to distinguish between the voice of the Cong¬ 
ress and the interests of India. He defended the responsibi¬ 
lities of the British mufassil officials who were more close¬ 
ly in touch with the masses than the Congresswallahs.^-^ 
Dunlop Smith felt that the reforms had already led to a 
rsore feeling among the Muslims, that there had been an 
ascendancy of the Hindus under the aegis of British rule 
while the orthodox Hindus had developed a morbid fear oi 
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the impending political triumph of what was known as the- 
vakil rai.’ 2 i>r) The civil service pleaded unanimously that 
“the real interests of the masses will find but little voice- 
except amongst the British officials".^-®® And yet, the gov¬ 
ernment felt obliged to move forward. It was not feasible 
to stand still.The constitutional machinery, as Meston 
summed up, had been started on an inclined plane in the 
middle of which it could not be halted. It ought to go on 
until one reached the stage at which the legislative powers' 
passed on to the people subject to the supremacy of Britishi 
rule.^“®'‘^ That supremacy, it was assumed, ought to be de¬ 
fended by the executive veto exercised by the governors 
and the governor-general. This was the only course open 
to the bewildered administration in search of a fresh 
equilibrium of political forces. To expect that the non¬ 
vocal millions would rise and help the British in their 
dilemma was a vacuous claim and an idle dream. Meston, 
Craddock, Pentland, Butler and Hardinge were conscious 
of that reality. The Raj was still full of life, but there 
was marked decline in its self-confidence. The ‘highnoon 
of the empire’ was past. The prospect of a gloomy evening 
must have disturbed the minds of the administrators in 
their pensive moments. They were hesitant, circumspect 
and suspicious. They were anxious, shaky and offensive. 
As the political horizon darkened imperial India was pre¬ 
paring itself to make another adjustment with national¬ 
ist India. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BLUE BOOK 


I F THERE IS any country which is both rich and poor at the 
same time, it is India —a country rightly referred to as 
‘“the pearl of the East”. This sounds rather paradoxical; it is 
nevertheless true. This country, which is self-sufficient in 
all respects, is riddled with chronic wants and famines 
which assume alarming dimensions at times. This is mainly 
due to crop failures resulting from unpredictable climatic 
factors. The most terrible crop failure was that of 1876-78 
which affected an area of two hundred thousand square 
miles with a population of 36 million. It claimed two mil¬ 
lion human lives and reduced the number of births by 800 
thousands. Only Russia has experienced a calamity of this 
magnitude (famine of 1891-92), while West Europe is un- 
.aware of such situations and has never had any serious phe¬ 
nomenon of famine during the last fifty years or more in 
spite of its high density of population. 

Why this is so and how can such a strange paradox be 
explained? 

It would be erroneous to attribute this phenomenon ex- 
•clusively to natural causes like floods, droughts etc. West 
Europe, though weighed down by innumerable difficulties, 
■does not experience such calamities. Certainly, it is not 
that they have evolved any magical science that can forest 
all natural catastrophies or has devised means to control 
and regulate the monsoon. It is the economic and industrial 
.advancement of West Europe that counteracts nature’s un¬ 
foreseeable antics. 

After the terrible crop failure of 1876-78, mentioned 
above, the British government in 1880 set up a special 
Parliamentary Commission to investigate the causes and 
examine the effects of crop failures in India. But it proved 
abortive as the recommendations were mere palliatives. 
The only rational way of fighting crop failures in India 
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consists of a radical change in the system of land relations 
and the creation of a reserve fund of grain. But Britain 
is certainly not interested in leaving behind corn re* 
serves in India as it has been flourishing on the exploita¬ 
tion of its colonies and, more so, of India. This attitude dic-^ 
tates not only its economic policy in India but also its entire 
governmental and administrative policies which is best cha¬ 
racterised by the word despotism. However democratic 
England may be, British rule in India is no less despotic 
than the tzarist regime of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

It is neither in the vagaries of nature, nor in “the hand 
of god” nor in the defects in the character of the Indian 
people, who are very gifted and hard-working, but in the 
despotic and egoistic will of their ruthless rulers, the Bri¬ 
tish imperialists thriving on the blood of this unhappy 
country for more than a century, that the impoverishment 
of one of the richest and oldest civilisations may be traced. 
The policy of exploitation adopted by the British govern¬ 
ment has transformed this once-free country with an anci¬ 
ent culture into one devoid of self-reliance in the econo¬ 
mic as well as administrative, political and cultural fields. 

The government of Soviet Russia fighting against every 
manifestation of imperialism, whatever may be its origin, 
has already published a number of secret documents ex¬ 
posing the policy of exploitation by the imperialists in 
other countries. It is now initiating the publication of 
a collection of new documents concerning India and 
Afghanistan and it would consist of consular reports, 
reviews and coded telegrams, extracted recently from 
the archives of the former Ministry of External Affairs. 
In these despatches the consul-generals of a colonial 
power (Russian) not only describe the imperialistic 
policy of its rival imperial power (Britain) with suffi¬ 
cient candour but also give many valuable material which 
can offer the reader a fair idea of the intensity and 
character of the dissatisfaction of Indians with British rule, 
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their favourable attitude towards Russia in general and 
the growing revolutionary movement in India. 

To simplify the intricacies and the complex relationships 
of world politics, the People’s Commissariat considered it 
useful to add in the form of an introduction to the present 
work a small essay on India concerning the geographic, 
ethnographic, economic and political life of this interesting 
country for the reader. 

The role played by and the influence of the Russian re¬ 
volution on India will be studied in the context of the 
international revolution against imperialism—more so in 
the case of India, where the exploitation by the British 
has assumed inhuman dimensions. Insufficiency of space 
compels the author to be brief and it is hoped that readers 
will excuse him for this. 

The peninsula of Hindustan occupies an area of 4 mil¬ 
lion and 86 thouands square kilometres—an area equiva¬ 
lent to all the states of Europe except Russia—on 
which about 315 million people live, i.e., l/5th of the whole 
■of mankind—once again more than the population of 
Europe including Russia as well. India has a big sea board 
equipped with excellent ports having tremendous impor- 
lance for world trade. The famous ports are Calcutta, Mad¬ 
ras, Bombay and Colombo in the island of Ceylon. 

While this vast Asiatic peninsula is washed by the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, the Arabian Sea and the Gregit Indian Oceans 
irom west, east and south, it is protected from the north by 
the inaccessible and snowclad ranges of the Himalayas. The 
Himalayas feed the large rivers of the plains which irri¬ 
gate the vast coimlry and make it fertile and navigable. Of 
all these rivers the Ganges, Brahmaputra and the Indus are 
the largest. 

Most of Indian territory having a population of 23P IJfdl- 
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lion is under direct British rule and a small portion with 
^ population of 70 million is administered by their owrii 
princes, who are virtually dependent on the British as they 
function under the strict supervision of British regents and 
officers. 

On the south-eastern board of the Hindustan peninsula 
lies the island of Singapore with a strategic port of the 
;same name. The princedoms of Singapore and Malaya are 
-administered nominally by their rulers, but they are also 
indirectly ruled over by the British political agents. The 
beautiful island of Ceylon is under the total and complete 
:rule of the British, who control it directly and not through 
tlie government of India. It is considered a “Crown colony” 
•of Great Britain. 

The soil content and climatic condition of India is rich 
and varied. In general, India can be divided into three re¬ 
gions. The first region is the Himalayas and its foothills. 
It is so long that if measured in terms of Europe it would 
sketch from England to the Caspian sea. Its lofty ranges 
protect this country from the severe north winds and 
.serve as the most magnificent natural boundary, protect¬ 
ing the peninsula from foreign attack. Further down, the 
rslopes form subhorizontal plains, covered with succulent 
grass, which serve as the pastures for herds. Still lowe^ 
are the coniferous and deciduous forests of temperate coun¬ 
tries and the fertile fields sown with wheat and barley. In 
the foothills, the vegetation is more lush and there are 
abundant flowers and fruits. 

The second region is the river valley. This is called the 
<Jangetic plain. It is the most fertile and most thickly popu- 
latjcd part of India and occupies an area equal to France, 
Germany and Austria put together. The large provinces of 
Bengal, Assam, Oudh, Punjab, Rajputana etc. with a popu¬ 
lation of X]50 million i.e., more than half of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the country, are situated here. Particularly fertile 
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is the socalled “granary” of India—^Bengal, where in a year 
two crops and, at places, even three are harvested/Wheat,, 
barley, millet, peas and beans are grown along with planta¬ 
tion of sugarcane, cotton, indigo and tobacco. There are- 
belts of plantations of tea and mocha from which opium is 
extracted. The whole territory is favourable to agriculture. 
The innumerable rivers serve as cheap and convenien 
mode of communication and transport which helps indus¬ 
try and facilitates irrigation. Often, these very rivers cause 
grave disasters by their terrible floods, when cattle and 
livestock, reserves of corn, and the rickety mud-huts with 
their miserable inhabitants are swept away. 

The third region is the Deccan plateau occupying half 
of Hindustan. The main wealth of the Deccan is in its mine¬ 
ral deposits but they are worked comparatively little in 
India. Large deposits of coal, ircta, manganese and copper 
are found here in abundance. The gold mines and the 
famous Golconda diamonds are also located here. The 
Deccan plateau includes the Central Province, Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, Hyderabad, Mysore etc. and the 
two large ports of Bombay on the west coast and Madras on 
the east. While the Indo-Gangetic region is agrarian, the- 
Deccan plateau is mostly a mining and commercial area. 

India was finally annexed politically and subjugated by 
Great Britain in 1858-61 after the famous Sepoy mutiny. 
The conquest of India was formalised through the well- 
known India Act. Till that time, for about 50 years, India 
was, so to speak, under the rule of the East India Com¬ 
pany which enjoyed unrestricted rights given to it by the 
central British government. In 1876, the queen of England 
and Ireland assumed the title of the empress of India. The 
royal representative in India is called the viceroy or gover¬ 
nor general of India. There is a council of five or six mem¬ 
bers (a kind of cabinet) with him, but when from 6 to IZ 
additional members are added by a process ^ nomination 
by the governor-general this council is converted into a 
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legislative organ where a small section of honourable 
natives are accommodated primarily fojr decorative 
purposes. 

The council has no competence to discuss the questions 
of the organisation of the administration of India nor does 
it concern itself with the prerogative of the parliament or 
the crown. All laws should be ratified not by the council 
but by the governor-general or viceroy. In Britain, the 
affairs of India are entirely in the hands of a special sec¬ 
retary of state who also has a council of 15 members, nomi¬ 
nated by the secretary for ilD years and some of 
them even for life. This is an advisory body rather than an 
executive one. The actual authority rests in the hands of 
the government of India. The.main task of the secretary of 
state and his Council is to watch the actions of and advise 
the Indian government, to establish principles and to work 
out the instructions for guidance etc. To perpetuate its des¬ 
potic policy the government of India needs material 
strength. Such a strength is found in the army and the 
police. The coercive apparatus of the state is so constituted 
that its weight is definitely tilted on the side of the British. 
Besides, the army has been so formed that for each Euro¬ 
pean not more than two natives are recruited and the 
entire artillery is reserved exclusively in the hands of the 
Europeans. In no case, can a native get promoted to the 
rank of an officer, which is a significant fact especially 
when during the present world war the Indians have been 
fighting for the empire with great valour. 

So far as the police is concerned, it does not serve its true 
purpose at all: it is organised on a semi-military basis and 
it is an intimidatory rather ,than a protecting element in 
the rural and urban life. It is very low paid and this has re¬ 
sulted in recourse to bribery and extortion, exactly, as was 
the case in our Russia under the czars. 

The political process of ruling the country correspond* 
closely with the economic interests of British impeiiaUsxn; 
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in India. It is quite understandable that this vast country 
with its abundant natural resources should be a lucrative 
proposition. Aided by its monopoly of political power in 
India, Britain has been trying to hold this market as much 
as possible for itself and to exploit it exclusively for its own 
interest. If we compare the figure of India’s imports from 
various countries, we find that lion’s share belongs to 
Great Britain. Of the total import to India in 1912-13 worth 
2,284,614,343 rupees (rupee equal to fifty-copeck of old) 
England’s share is 1,014,420,915 rupees, i.e., almost the half 
of the entire Indian import, while during the same year 
Germany exported to India goods worth 103,033,995 rupees 
and Russia worth 5,168,265 rupees only. During the same 
financial year England imported from India only about 
half the amount that it exported to India. Again, the major 
portion of the import from India consists of raw-mate¬ 
rials, mainly cotton, which in its finished form is again 
returned to India. 


The economic policy followed by Britain is aimed at res¬ 
tricting the development of 7nanujacturing industry in 
India itself, although it has all the pre-requisites for indus¬ 
trialisation (raw-material, cheap labour, means of trans¬ 
port, ports and a large market). From the very beginning, 
it systematically engaged itself in the destruction of native 
industry and economy. Under such conditions the country 
naturally could not develop and exploit to any significant 
extent its productive forces and if we add to it those large 
sums which the British annually extorts from this miserable 


PQ^try in the form of taxes, fines etc. (about half a bil- 
the picture of ruin, poverty and exploitation of 

the Indian becomes very clear. Moreover, India 

'’bout 14 million pound sterlings for feed- 

S S '^“1" 130,000 Indian soldiers get 

Mg 8,000 British office sterlines in all 

a pay of .only 3J million ^ sterlings in aU. 
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cal political reform followed by reforms in agriculture, 
fiscal policy etc., has become obligatory and is felt by all the 
living minds of the country. As a consequence we find 
that the freedom movement assumes in India a more and 
more threatening posture. It is, first of all, directed to the 
overthrow of the hated British rule; and for the time 
being it has assumed an exclusively national character 
uniting all conscious classes and strata of the population. 
Bor Britain to relinquish its hold over this richest colony on 
earth would mean a complete explosion of its claims to be 
considered as an imperialist country. England without 
India is nothing—and especially without a subservient 
India, which can be milked as a milch cow. This is why it 
opposes in strongest terms any yearning of India for 
independence or even for modest autonomy. Even the 
main reason for British involvement in this war is to pre¬ 
serve the middle eastern sea route to India. In view of the 
-dangerous prospect of the presence of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria in the Near East, (Mesopotamia being the second 
“reserve” route to India after Egypt) Great Britain did 
not stop even at goading half of Europe against its other 
half and finally at dragging the entire civilised world into 
this holoicaust. 

As it is already evident to the reader of this cursory 
survey, the importance of India for Britain is immense. 
Therefore, the liberation of India is significant not only 
for India but also for the liberation of the entire down¬ 
trodden East, mainly agrarian, from the British and also 
from the clutches of world imperialism. 

For us, the Russians, threatened by the fatal danger of 
being converted into a colony of west European and in all 
probability of American and Japanese imperialism as well, 
it is essential to get oppressed India, which resembles us 
in many respects, as a natural ally on the basis of the 
struggle against the common enemy. The Indian revolu¬ 
tion, however, will have a worldwide significance, for 
there cannot be a universal peace without a free and inde- 
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pendent India and there cannot be a social catastrophe in 
the west so long it can live and enrich itself at the cost of 
the east and the east continued to remain a submissive 
crf^ject of exploitation. India, being the main object of 
imperialism, will become the first citadel of revolution on 
the eastern hemisphere. Let the British parliament give 
autonomy to India and watch how the clever plans of 
Germans are shattered! The new Indian government and 
its executive will be able to repulse the German attack and 
stop their invincible Drang nach osten (yearning for the 
east), This is of course, not the place to dwell on how such 
a damage to the German plans will influence the course of 
the war and, particularly, that on the western front. 

The salvation of Britain lies in immediate recognition of 
the claims of all nationalities oppressed by her. This action 
should not be deferred indefinitely after the war, as it is, in 
our opinion, the sure means of not only ending the war 
earlier but also ending it successfully. Let Britain announce 
today a federation of all nations subjugated by it, and 
tomorrow, there will not be any threat from Germany 
either for Britain or for the entire world. Britain should 
not hesitate to arrive at this decisive step. 

Great Britain should learn to pronounce without ambi¬ 
guity the words “self-determination” and “Home Rule” and 
to throw away from its lexicon the word “colony”, humili¬ 
ating for herself and for others. This is our warning to the 
British imperialists as well. We, the Russian revolutionar¬ 
ies and internationalist socialists, should not only greet the 
revolution in India but also support it directly and in¬ 
directly with all resources. We should unite with India in 
the name of the struggle against imperialism, help her in 
getting freedom from the hated British yoke and caution 
her against the no less dangerous and greedy German impe¬ 
rialism which is sharpening its teeth for quite somelhpae* 


Let this “collection” serve our eastern friends fof tho 
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time being as the first modest expression of our solidarity 
with the long-suffering Indian people and as some sort of 
a pledge that our revolutionary paths will gladly converge 
in the near future not only on the basis of the struggle for 
national liberation from foreign rule but also on a far 
wider ground of class struggle and social construction. 


Moscow, June 1918. 


M. M. Troyanovskii 


FROM THE SECRET INSTRUCTION TO THE 
IMPERIAL RUSSIAN CONSUL-GENERAL IN INDIA 

So far as your future activity ^s concerned, you should, 
first of all, adopt all possible measures to establish a very 
cordial relation with the Anglo-Indian government and 
local rulers. In spite of the agreement signed by us with 
Britain in 1907, in India perhaps the distrust of the 
Russian Middle Asia policy as well as of the activities of 
the Russian representative has not as yet been shaken ojflF.i 
Therefore, you have to take, like your predecessors, utmost 
care in collecting data of political and military character 
as well as in your dealings with the natives,* so that you do 
not attract any suspicion or dissatisfaction from the side 
of the local rulers. 

Lately, in India a fairly serious national movement has 
been noted.^ To a considerable extent it is an echo of 
similar movement taking shape in Turkey and Persia.’* At 
times, it is even assuming a revolutionary character. 
It is widely believed by the native population of Indiet 
that 0 clash- between Russia and Oreat Britain is un-* 

.* Ihe 4»np(ui»ia is put by myself in this book. M.T. 
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avoidable and that this fight will result in the liberation 
of India from the British rule. It is evident that any 
attempt by the natives to enter into some sort of discus¬ 
sions with you on this topic should be rejected by you in 
a most determined manner. On the other hand you must 
closely follow the course of events in India particularly 
the impact of Japanese propaganda since the period of 
the Russo-Japanese war. You must also study the increas¬ 
ing penetration of Pan-Islamic* propaganda among the 
Muslims of this country. 

According to our information, the Anglo-Indian govern¬ 
ment is somewhat less concerned to carry out the plan of 
defending the north-western border of India, which was 
worked out by the former commander-in-chief, Lord 
Kitchener.-'* This is probably due to the noticeable improve¬ 
ment in recent years of our relations with Britain. Never¬ 
theless, all strategic roads towards Afghanistan and the 
Pamirs are gradually being advanced, thus strengthening 
considerably the military position of the British on the 
northern frontier of India. Owing to the military impor¬ 
tance of this communication link, it is essential for you to 
observe the progress of the indicated works and report on 
them to the imperial government. 

During the past years under the special patronage of the 
Anglo-Indian government petroleum exploration is being 
fast developed in Burma. This will probably affect quite 
unfavourably in the near future our export of kerosene not 
only to India but also to other Asiatic countries and so you 
are recommended to follow attentively further progress 
of the kerosene business in this part of India and report 
the results of your observations in time to the Ministry of 
External Affairs. It is also desirable . that you should 
personally got acquainted with the petroleum fields of 
Burma and give us a detailed, description ^f them* 

The attitudes of Russia and..Great , Britain towatdsa»Per- 
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sia, Afghanistan and Tibet have been regulated, as is well 
known to you, by the convention signed with Great Britain 
on 18/31 August 1907. Although the Anglo-Indian govern¬ 
ment has not so far obtained the endorsement from the 
Amir of Afghanistan of the terms and conditions outlined 
in the part of the convention concerning Afghanistan, 
it has been decided by our private agreement with the 
London cabinet to follow the resolutioins of this conven¬ 
tion, considering it to be already in effect/^ Consequently, 
the aforesaid convention puts on the British government 
certain obligations, particularly regarding Afghanistan and 
Tibet, which are placed under the immediate direction and 
influence of the viceroy of IndiaJ You have to ensure that 
the Anglo-Indian government is carrying out accurately 
the articles of the agreement. In case you find any devia¬ 
tion on the part of that government from the exact inter¬ 
pretation of the convention, you must immediately bring it 
to the notice of the imperial government without entering 
into any negotiation with the local administration. 

Though we have confirmed in point 1 of our agreement 
of Afghanistan that we consider this Khanate outside our 
sphere of influence, our direct neighbourhood with them 
puts on us the obligation of keenly observing the happen¬ 
ings there.^ In this respect everything stated in the above 
mentioned instruction to your predecessor remains in full 
strength. 

Recently, information has been pouring in more and more 
frequently about the penetration of Turkish influence in 
Afghanistan.'^ There are, by the way, indications that seve¬ 
ral Turkish officers are Instructing the Afghan army and 
that Turkish emissaries are disseminating pan-Islamic 
ideas in this Khanate. You should direct particular atten¬ 
tion to this, try to clarify the truth and find out the ex* 
tent of Turkish propaganda in Afghanistan. 

In the course of your practical work there may be eases 
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when Russian citizens will turn to you on their own. busi¬ 
ness in Afghanistan or when you will have information of 
some violence done by Afghan rulers to Russian citizens, 
who are at times thrown into prison on the spot without 
any basis. In such cases, specially in those requiring imme¬ 
diate interference, you may turn for friendly cooperation to 
the Anglo-Indian government simultaneously informing 
the Ministry and the Embassy in London of the incidents. 

In addition to what has been stated in the instruction of 
1900 regarding your dealings with our other consular insti¬ 
tutions and with the authorities in the empire, it is essen¬ 
tial that you send copies of all your reports concerning 
Tibet and China to the imperial mission in Peking as well. 

When you reach Calcutta you must immediately take 
care to find out the best way of sending your secret reports 
to Russia and to London. On our part, we are approaching 
the French government with a request to permit you to 
utilise for this purpose the courteous mediation of the 
French consulate general in Calcutta just as is done, at 
present, in Bombay. From Simla you may possibly have to 
send your secret correspondence to Calcutta with trusted 
persons. You may even utilise the services of one of the 
officials of the consulate general entrusted to you. Regard¬ 
ing the secret parcels, addressed to the imperial mission 
in Peking, you may send them to our vice-consulate in 
Colombo for forwarding them through Russian express 
ships. 

St. Petersburg, 
7 January, 1910 

REPORT OF CONSUL-GENERAL AT CALCUTTA 
14/27 OCTOBER, 19l3, NO. 25. 

Events, following the disorders in Kanpur oaHsed by the 
demolition of the extension to the in the totvn. 
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took a somewhat more dangerous turn than what could have 
been foreseen.”^ I had the honour of reporting to your ex¬ 
cellency that in the present case there had been actually 
no basis for serious convulsions among the Muslims and I 
•expected that the central government would take neces¬ 
sary measure to curb this agitation. My expectation was 
not fulfilled. For three months the Mulsim press of extre¬ 
mist character kept alive an angry and sharp agitation 
while the government remained completely indifferent. In 
all large cities crowded “protest gatherings” took place 
where the government was condemned, openly and un¬ 
equivocally, and the restoration of the demolished part of 
the mosque as well as immediate release of all persons 
accused of rioting were demanded. The passive attitude of 
the government understandably encouraged the agitators 
who sent a deputation in Simla to place their demands be¬ 
fore the viceroy himself. By that time the governor of the 
United Provinces was on a holiday in Britain. His deputy 
was hurriedly summoned to Simla and as a result of dis¬ 
cussions with him the viceroy took a sudden decision to 
start his usual tour round India one day earlier and rush¬ 
ed off to Kanpur. The decision was so unexpected that on 
the day of departure of the viceroy not even all the mem¬ 
bers of his cabinet knew about it. On arrival at Kanpur, 
Lord Hardinge went straight to the mosque and visited 
the spot. Later, he received a deputation from the Muslims 
of Kanpur, listened to their grievances and delivered a 
speech regarded by the Muslims, to quote the local news¬ 
paper, “with a feeling of highest satisfaction”. 

Both the address and the reply of the viceroy are so 
characteristic of Hardinge that I would like to place 
them before your excellency in the enclosed paper cut¬ 
ting. 

Lord Hardinge found the way out of the difficult situa¬ 
tion. He permitted the restoration of the demolished 
extension to the height of eight fefeit over thedevel Of the 
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street. Persons under trial were released on the order of 
the viceroy and cases against them have been wilhdrawn. 
The official newspaper, Pioneer, writes, “The problem of 
the Kanpur mosque is solved fully and finally within two 
hours of the arrival of the Viceroy in Kanpur.” 

Undoubtedly the Muslims have reasons to be glad. They 
were able to create out of a trifling incident an affair oj 
such political importance that the viceroy thought it neces¬ 
sary to personally visit the spot and take the decision, 
almost fully in accordance with their desires and demands. 
Agitation regarding the Kanpur mosque should now cease. 
But it is clear that there will not be any deficiency in creat¬ 
ing similar pretexts for sedition. The softer and more 
accommodating will the government be, the higher the 
agitators will raise their head. Lord Hardinge created a 
dangerous precedent and undoubtedly undermined the 
authority of local governments.^’ 

The Muslims are satisfied for the time being. But I doubt 
very much whether the peace mission of the viceroy (as 
he himself expressed it) was liked by the Englishmen in 
India and particularly by the soldiers. The Calcutta press 
is commenting on the decision of Lord Hardinge with a 
bitterness stronger than ever and without faltering says 
that the viceroy bowed down to force, struck a fatal blow 
to the prestige of Britain and that his kindness cannot be 
interpreted by the Muslims as any thing other than a 
connivance at rebellion and mutiny.'^ 

With all his intelligence, uprightness of character, sincere 
warmth and the best intentions Lord Hardinge has a signi¬ 
ficant deficiency—his extreme conceit and, what is more 
serious, his conviction, not proved by facts, that he knows 
India better and understands the psychology of the natives, 
be they Hindus or Muslims, better than persons living here 
for years. 

. % 

As your excellency is aware from my- earlier reports* 
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the whole policy of Britain in India for the last few years 
has been replete with examples of the tendency to giving 
■way to the natives. A careful analysis of the political 
events in India during the last years leads me to conclude 
that in this policy Lord Hardinge has gone too far. The 
native press is unbridled; all possible meetings and gather¬ 
ings of a clearly anti-governmental character are taking 
place without hindrances. In the reformed Legislative 
Councils, viceregal and provincial, the native element will 
increase over time and may become dominant. In his per¬ 
sonal relations and dealings with the ruling princes, 
maharajas and native members of the Legislative Council, 
the viceroy, in general opinion, is going farther than the 
correct and somewhat haughty courtesy with which all his 
predecessors tackled these people. It may seem that there 
IS nothing surprising in it—such an attitude is in complete 
harmony with the general trend of the present policy 

The point is that this line of behaviour is giving rise to 
an increasing indignation among the British administra¬ 
tors and specially in the military service. I had to hear 
repeatedly from the soldiers—from generals down to 
second lieutenants—open criticism of the viceroy that, “if 
the Government and the Viceroy continue to ‘pat on the 
back’ of the natives, receive them with greater honour 
than the generals of the British Army, dissatisfaction may 
arise in the army which would be difficult to contain.” Thia 
mood may not be given much importance, but Lord 
Hardinge is undoubtedly committing a mistake by his 
determined refusal to recognise it. There may be a moment 
when the army would no longer remain a passive observer 
of events.In this respect, it may be recalled that Kanpur 
is a very dangerous place. As is well known, several 
hundreds of British soldiers, women and children were tor¬ 
tured by the rebels during the uprising of 1857. The place, 
where the massacre occurred, is honoured by the British 
as a holy one; it is guarded by soldiers; and inside the fence, 
the nhiives are denied access. The history of . the Kanpur 
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massacre is known to every British soldier and therefore 
here, more than anywhere, riots between the natives and 
Englishmen are frequent. It is difficult to say if it would 
be possible to hold thfe British garrison back if the agitators 
succeed in causing larger disturbances in Kanpur after 
being flattered by the indulgence of the viceroy. 

The military men are going too far in their criticism of 
the action of Lord Hardinge and predicting, as I have 
already noted, that his love for peace will unavoidably lead 
to serious complications. An opinion is often expressed 
that only the immediate appointment of Lord Kitchener 
in place of Lord Hardinge will be able to save the situa¬ 
tion.''* It is also maintained that the prestige of Britain has 
suffered enormously by the weak policy of the viceroy. 
This opinion is apparently an extreme view point. The 
critics of Hardinge forget that in the questions of the high 
policies of the state the decisive voice belongs to London 
and only the local “orientation” is dictated from here. 
There was a rumour in Simla, which I could not verify, 
that the trip of the viceroy was organised according to the 
“instructions” of Lord Crewe and the latter acted under 
the influence of the Muslim loader in London, Mohamed 
All, publisher of the newspaper Comrade, which repre¬ 
sents, if it can be put that way, the left wing of the Muslim 
population. If it is so, (and the circumstances under which 
Lord Hardinge left Simla lend some basis to this rumour), 
then the calmer critics of the present regime are right. 
They say that to rule India from London means to lead the 
British rule to its slow but sure death. 

In Simla, as in every bureaucratic centre, all possible 
rumours as well as intelligence about appointments and 
replacements in the composition of the highest authority 
are constantly circulated. One of the interesting rumours 
is the one about replacing Hardinge with Kitchener imine- 
.diately. But Kitchener, it is reported, placed his %wn tetma 
that he would act, not “according , to the instructions, frpm 
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London” but on his own understanding, dictated by his 
extensive and real knowledge of India. People close to Lord 
Hardinge categorically told me that he was not even think¬ 
ing about leaving. But the possibility of new attempts on 
his life is not ruled out and then, of course, he will have 
to offer India an iron hand without the least trace of velvet 
gloves despite the protests of the worker-leaders in the 
House of Commons. 


With deep regards etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 


REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 

DATED 19 NOVEMBER 

2 DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 37 

While touching upon in my earlier reports the question 
of the slow development of national consciousness in India 
I had casually mentioned about the recent political pro¬ 
grammes both of the intelligent Hindus and Muslims who 
are making an attempt to fill up a deep chasm that separa¬ 
tes the followers of these two religions dominant in India 
for over several centuries. From both sides there is un¬ 
doubtedly an effort by the party leaders to unite on a 
purely political basis and around the slogan of autonomous 
India. A true unity is however still distant and it is ham¬ 
pered by ideological differences, as for example, the follo¬ 
wers of Pan-Islamism would be hesitant in adopting the 
national programme in its present form. It is also impeded 
by the out-dated traditionalism of the masses.^® 

Such superstitions include the fanatical intolerance of 
the Hindus to the slaughter of animals and particularly of 
cows. In localities with a mixed population the British 
administrator has to be very cautious as cow-killing riots 
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are a common occurence in several towtis. For Moham¬ 
medans cattle meat is not forbidden. In certain localities 
and towns, however, cow slaughter unfailingly gives rise 
to a storm of fanatical hatred on the part of the Hindus 
and is accompanied by street fights with casualties on both 
sides, which can be suppressed only by the energetic inter¬ 
vention of the police and at times even of the army. One of 
the most intolerant places in this respect is Ayodhya in the 
United Provinces, a small township on the banks of the 
Ganges. This place is very sacred to the Hindus as accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology it was the seat of the “Sun 
Dynasty” and the great Buddha once lived and preached 
there. Some months back a very serious clash between the 
Hindus and the Muslims took place at Ayodhya on aiccount 
of cow slaughter by the Muslims. The army had to be call¬ 
ed in. The Hindu instigators were arrested and sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

The administration have only taken half-hearted 
measures to prevent recurrence of such disorders. Now, 
it is recognised that no repression is able to serve as a 
lesson and more effective care should be taken. Thus, a few 
days ago with the approaching Muslim festival, when cows 
are generally slaughtered, the district magistrate issued 
an order banning the movement of cattle through the 
locality for ten days.^^ 

After the kind decision of the viceroy in the Kanpur 
mosque affair and the release of the rioters, the Hindus 
(in the press and in various gatherings) hoped to get the 
guilty people involved in the disorders at Ayodhya con¬ 
doned and sent a number of petitions to the viceroy to this 
effect. Meanwhile, as it appears from the native press own¬ 
ed by Hindus and Muslims, the question of cattle sacrifice 
has assumed prime importance for the two religions in their 
socio-political life thus preventing united political combi*- 
nation of the communities. The Hindu press clamouring 
that the Muslims should refrain from cow slaughter as it 
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is essential for the maintenance of internal peace arid 
demands that the government should intervene and ban 
for all times to come the custom which is insulting to the 
religious feelings of the Hindus. This sort of religious 
bickering should be stopped by mutual compromises. In 
the name of nationalism the Muslims should, it is demand¬ 
ed, refrain from sacrificing cows and eschew beef-eating 
instead of using this issue to further the principles of pro¬ 
portional representations and pan-Islamism. These sacri¬ 
fices, according to the Muslims, arc too great and cannot 
be justified by what the Hindus are prepared to offer as a 
quid pro quo for the sake of realising a distant ideal.^^ 

The hue and cry raised by the Hindus on the Ayodhya 
fights has thus harmed than served the interests of 
nationalism. An extremely uncompromising mood is noted 
on both sides and it may be assumed that the young leaders 
of the Muslem League after the eclipse of Aga Khan and 
Amir Ali would not confer soon with the militant leaders 
of the Hindus, irritated as they are by the “Kanpur 
Victory”. This irritation may, however, as I think, have 
another consequence which is more serious. The lenience 
towards some rebels and severity towards others will, of 
course, he used for anti-governmental propaganda and 
among the Hindus such propaganda may find favourable 
soil. On the other hand, to yield this time and release the 
culprits once again would be an act of weakness which, 
one should think. Lord Hardinge will hardly embark 
upon.^'* 

I allowed myself to dwell in detail on the above men¬ 
tioned question which, at present, has been alarming the 
native press, as it seems to me that in spite of its apparent 
triviality it throws light on the present difficult and 
complex internal situation in India. 

With the highest regards, etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 
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DISPATCH OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATED 19 NOVEMBER 

2 DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 27 

It is almost impossible to understand the heap of tele¬ 
grams and articles (and the Indian press is full of them) ^ 
regarding the refusal of His Majesty, the Aga Khan to be 
the president of All-India Muslem League and of Amir Ali 
to actively participate in the work of this League. The self- 
denial of these two honoured leaders and founders of the 
League with tremendous prestige here and in Britain was 
caused by an Incident trivial by itself: the refusal to be pre¬ 
sent at the dinner in London. 

This dinner was to be given soon after the Kanpur 
victory, as the Muslims call the decision of the viceroy on 
the mosque extension in Kanpur, described in my report 
No. 25. The editor of the paper, Comrade, Mr. Mohamed 
Ali and secretary of the League, Wazir Hasan were to be 
present at this dinner and speeches of a political character 
were expected. 

The Aga Khan and Amir Ali thought it incompatible 
with their position and prestige to listen to these speeches 
the tone of which could easily be anticipated. The refusal 
resulted in a very sharp letter from the extremist repre¬ 
sentatives. The correspondence fell in to the hands of 
newspapers and as a result the Indian Muslims lost the 
active leadership of the two most energetic, honest and 
honoured leaders.’’'^ 

The Aga Khan and Amir Ali had known for long that 
under the present conditions it will be difficult for them 
to control the League, and the London incident served only 
as the last drop in an otherwise overfilled cup. 

Commenting on the Muslim split as this Incident is call¬ 
ed, the paper Pioneer remarks with wit: “In December 
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1912 the Bulgarian Army was stopped at Chatalji and the 
allies were ready to conclude the peace with the Turks. 
The Great Wazir was the ‘Grand old man' Kiamil Pasha, 
and Nizam Pasha was the War Minister, who was possibly 
the only capable general. But the ‘young Turks' killed 
Nizam Pasha and removed Kiamil. The war continued, 
Yamina was surrendered to the Greeks, Adrianopol to the 
Bulgars and Skutari to the Chernogors. (That the Bulgars 
could not hold Adrianopol is due to their own fault and not 
to the valour of Turkey.) Till now the Muslem League was 
headed by two men who were respected by the Christian 
and Mohammedan communities. His Majesty the Aga 
Khan is a prince of aristocratic descent and the head of a 
religious sect, the members of which are spread over the 
whole of Asia and few persons can be found in Asia, both 
among the elite and the commoners, who can equal him in 
breadth and wisdom of political views. Amir Ali is a des¬ 
cendant of the prophet, a member of the British Privy 
Council and his opinion is respected in political circles in 
Turkey and Persia. But among the Indian Muslims, as 
among the Turks, there is a ‘young’ party and by its 
efforts these two statesmen, whose advice was sought by 
kings and ministers, were removed.” The analogy is re¬ 
markable and the moral is clear. 

I quoted these lines fully as it appears to be a correct 
evaluation of the picture. If the Muslem League goes 
further along this way which it has now taken and does 
not turn back the moderates will move away from it. The 
latter alone are for the time being capable of supporting^ 
the existence of the League materially as they belong to* 
the aristocratic class. It is apparent that the attitude of the 
government towards the activities of the Leagues will also 
change if the revolutionary trends within it come at the 
top. 

From the British view point the imminent disintegration 
of the League should be greeted, if it leads to a situation 
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where the government will not have to bother about it 
and its claims to being the representative of the' entire 
Muslim population of India. May be, the young extremist 
party shorn of a reliable leadership and not containing a 
wise man at its head will cause more troubles and, in 
future, give rise to sedition against which the peace loving 
methods of the present viceroy would be utterly help- 
less.^^ 

The next general gathering of the All-India Muslem 
League is proposed to be held at the end of December in 
Agra and I shall report without fail to Your Majesty about 
the turn this session might take. 

With the deepest regards, etc. 

Sd/- Nabokov 


REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL AT CALCUTTA 

DATED 19 NOVEMBER 

2 DECEMBER 1913, NO. 28 

The stoppage of payments by one of the native banks 
in Punjab about two months back, an insignificant fact by 
itself, caused a serious crisis in the economic life of North 
India of an unpredictable magnitude .22 Major corruptions 
were found out in the administration of the bank. The depo¬ 
sitors of the numerous native banks, always living under 
the fear of exaggerated bazar rumours, rushed to draw 
their money out and, as a result, there followed a number 
of collapses. About ten banks were compelled to undergo 
compulsory or voluntary liquidation. As a consequence, 
there was a considerable reduction in credit. The crisis 
occurred at the time of crop harvesting and almost on the 
eve of Diwali celebrations, when all the native firms 
were to draw their annual balances. Thus tension in the 
money market led to the spread of the panic to the trade 
and industrial circles. In Karachi, the collapse of a number 
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of sound firms followed and in Bombay, panic gripped the 
:share bazar. The government, quite indifferent to the col¬ 
lapse of banks, could not however allow the crisis to deve¬ 
lop in such large centres as Karachi and Bombay and was 
forced to take some measures: the share bazar in Bombay 
was closed for three days, and perhaps owing to the crisis, 
the presidency banks got a short-term loan from the gov¬ 
ernment out of the socalled cash balances. At present, the 
acute period of the crisis is over though liquidation is 
still continuing. It is difficult to indicate the accurate figure 
of damages but it can be said with authenticity that al¬ 
most exclusively it was the middle strata of the population 
who suffered most. The British trade and industry is not 
connected with the native banks while the wide circles of 
feudal population still remain, to a considerable extent, in 
the hands of the money-lenders. 

I am not going to bother Your Excellency with the 
detailed description of the facets of the crisis but would 
like to touch upon several questions thrown up by it. 

The large growth of native banks in recent years un¬ 
doubtedly indicates that the quickly developing economic 
life of the country needs a wide and flexible credit. The 
existing methods of the native banks do not satisfy the 
present demands and the European banks, concentrated in 
large centres, cannot and do not want to go out of the 
narrow but reliable sphere of their operations. The govern¬ 
ment committed a big mistake by allowing the banks to 
develop independently and restricting its control within 
the frame of the existing legislation on companies, though 
an intelligent and careful Bombay financier, Mr. Dinsha 
Wacha, predicted long ago that the rapid growth of native 
banking on the European premises will unavoidably lead 
to the crisis. Meanwhile, it was found out that the direc¬ 
tors of the native banks had a very distorted idea about 
the European banking operations. 

In the recent speech at Madras the viceroy said that 
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the government should not stand aside from such an im¬ 
portant movement in the economic life of the countly. At 
present, changes are proposed in Indian Companies Act 
regarding the opening of new native banks. There is no 
doubt that the bank crisis will strengthen the position of 
the supporters of the State Bank of India in the Finance 
Commission in London. 

Besides the direct losses, the present crisis is threatening 
the economic life of India with another consequence, 
which was also indicated by Lord Hardinge in the above 
mentioned speech. The cautious Indian capitalists would 
return to the earlier method of accumulations after losing 
trust in the banks organised on the European model and, 
as a result, commercial, industrial and agrarian India 
would lose for long years the capital necessary for its fur¬ 
ther development. The crisis will undoubtedly tell upon 
the fast developing cooperative movement.'^^ 

As like all major events in India, the bank crisis will 
undoubtedly be taken into account by both the supporters 
and opponents of home rule. The former will be saying 
that under the present centralisation the government can¬ 
not tackle its tasks and keep such a major aspect of the 
economic life of the country as banking without supervi¬ 
sion and control. They will criticise the fiscal policy of the 
government for being easily amenable to superficial pres¬ 
sures. The opponents of home rule will insist, with full 
basis for it, that the crisis is a. sufficient evidence to- 
establish that India is not as yet ripe- for autonomy andl 
she needs steady guidance. 

With deepest regards etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 
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REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL AT CALCUTTA 

DATED 23 NOVEMBER 

6 DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 33 


As a supplement to my report dated 19 November (2 
December, No. 29) regarding the condition of Indians in 
'South Africa, I consider it my duty to describe briefly the 
events of the last few days which not only failed to settle 
the crisis but perhaps made it more acute. 

Extremely sensitive to the interests of the Indian sub¬ 
jects of the British crown, Lord Hardinge telegraphed the 
secretary of state for India recommending a thorough in- 
vestigation oj the news that the Indians on strike are being 
.subjected to heavy tortures in the prisons?* 

Though in reply to these telegrams Lord Gladstone 
issued a categorical denial of the rumours about the bad 
treatment meted out to the strikers, Lord Hardinge tele¬ 
graphed again insisting on the appointment of a commis¬ 
sion. While replying to an address of one of the native 
deputations at Madras, the viceroy delivered a speech in 
which he expressed on behalf of the people of India a deep 
and burning sympathy with the strikers and said that 
inspite of the denial of the South African government, he 
considered the actions of that government wrong. In his 
•opinion, the only way to “clarify or disprove before India 
and the whole world” the accusation would be to appoint 
for dispassionate investigation of the affairs a commission 
in which Indian interests were properly represented.-^ 

The speech of the viceroy was severely attacked by 
•some London papers indicting him for having “poured fat 
into the fire” by his sharp expressions. The press here 
finds that the intentions of Lord Hardinge have been mis¬ 
interpreted. Without doubting the integrity and truthful¬ 
ness of the assertions of Lord Gladstone, it maintains that 
Xord Hardinge only allowed the possibility that the gov- 
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eminent itself was not fully aware of the facts. Besides^ 
the viceroy recognises that excitement in India has assum¬ 
ed such serious proportions that only the decision to 
appoint a commission with the participation of Indian 
delegates would be able to quell popular feeling.^® 

Gokhale published the report in the local press which 
indicted that the announcement of Lord Gladstone was 
completely without proof and cited, on the basis of infor¬ 
mation obtained from more authoritative sources, a num¬ 
ber of arguments to prove that severe measures were 
adopted while dealing with the strikers. He repeated al¬ 
most word by word the statement of the viceroy that 
India will be insisting on an impartial investigation of the 
events. 

For the time being only one thing is clear; the British 
government is not at all prepared to put pressure on the 
colonial government as any encroachment on its consti¬ 
tutional rights would give rise to much irritation and may 
threaten the very existence of the empire with grave con¬ 
sequences. It is beyond doubt that Indian workers are need¬ 
ed in South Africa and apparently here lies the key to the 
peaceful solution of the present crisis. But it is difficult to* 
envisage to what extent the excitement which has reached 
extreme proportions both here and in South Africa will be 
able to permit or restrain the responsible heads of both the 
governments from finding a just and satisfactory way out. 
The question of principle is being relegated now to the 
background. Public opinion has been demanding a full and 
thorough exposure of the events of the last few days. It is 
not possible to deny the absence of “diplomatic restraint” in 
the speech of Lord Hardin ge but, I think, under the pre¬ 
sent conditions he could not have said anything else.^"^ 

With deepest regards etc. 


Sd/- Naboko\r 
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LETTER OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 

DATED 22 NOVEMBER 

5 DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 33 

The viceroy started his usual autumn trip round India 
this year from Kanpur where he resolved the affair about 
the demolition of a part of the mosque. From Kanpur, he 
along with Lady Hardinge and the retinue went to Bika¬ 
ner, and later visited Hyderabad, Mysore, Madras, Orissa 

and finally, to some places in the central province for 
seeing their wonderful antiquities.^® I had the opportunity 
to mention that the Maharaja of Bikaner is not only one 
of the leading princes, but also a sincere friend and admirer 
of the British.-'* His dealings with the Indian government 
as well as his personal relations with the members of the 
viceregal council and with the viceroy himself bear the 
imprint of true friendship. In a very hearty speech deli¬ 
vered by the viceroy at the lunch in Bikaner, where only 
the court and persons close to the Maharaja were present. 
Lord Hardinge stressed the informality of the reception 
and said that in Bikaner he felt as if he was actually rest¬ 
ing among friends far away from the labour and worries 
so much associated with his high position and busy sche¬ 
dule. 

In Hyderabad and Mysore, the viceroy had to again face 
the solemn atmosphere of parades, receptions and banquets 
and he showered praises on the wisdom of the rulers of 
these two princely states. And the praises are deserved as 
the actual data summed up in the speeches of the viceroy 
prove that the Nizam of Hyderabad and Maharaja of My¬ 
sore really did quite a lot in improving the social welfare 
and administrative order in their states. In Mysore, the 

viceroy did not restrict himself to praises alone but an¬ 
nounced that the British government had been consider¬ 
ing a new treaty with Mysore or, in other words, a new 
status determining the relations between this independent 
princely state and the British crown."® This announcement 
is criticised by some segments of public opinion in India. 
Among the Indian rajas there always existed a keen com- 
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petition on the question of rank or salutes and similar ex¬ 
ternal signs of honour, to which they attach an eribrmous 
significance. To give the Maharaja of Mysore the right for 
an extra shot at the time of salute was to invite the envy 
and irritation of many other independent princes. The new 
treaty has been already approved but has yet not been 
made public and so it cantiot be judged whether the cri¬ 
ticisms of Lord Hardinge are right in this case or not. 

The trip of the viceroy ends today. He is returning to 
Delhi and will remain in the capital till 21 December. On 
23 he is coming for four days to Calcutta where he has 
not been since the spring of 1912. 

Already in the beginning of November the police start¬ 
ed taking urgent measures to ensure the security of Lord 
Hardinge in Calcutta. These measures are, however, adopt¬ 
ed everywhere; and I know that during the voyage of 
Lord Hardinge even the persons in his retinue were 
shadowed by the police. But in Calcutta, one of the centres 
of anarchist movement, these precautions are essential. The 
police took up the matter with vigour and its labour was 
successful. Some days hack a complete arsenal of bombs 
was discovered in a house in Calcutta along with a lot of 
subversive literature. About 30 persons have been arrested 
and there are indications that the unearthing of this anar¬ 
chist den will help in tracing the individual or the organi¬ 
sation which hurled the bomb at the viceroy last Decem¬ 
ber. The newspaper reports give the names of arrested 
persons but about the contents of the correspondence the 
reports understandably keep silent. As Your Excellency is 

aware from my earlier reports, the antipathy of Bengal 
against Lord Hardinge is still alive and my guess of last 
year that the attempts on his life came from there perhaps 
might prove correct.®^ 

The police conscientiously performed the task of investi^ 
gating about the identity, address, profession and hobbies 
of all the inhabitants of Calcutta. This enquiries were 
marked by some curious incidents. The French con- 
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rsul-general, for example, was formally interrogated by 
police officials who sought satisfactory answer to some 
trivial questions. The consul-general was told that the 
police thought that these informations were necessary in 
view of the forthcoming visit of the viceroy to Calcutta. 
My French colleague answeied the interrogation instead 
of teaching the Bengnl police, with the necessary rebuff, 
how to respect foreign diplomats. 

With deepest regards etc. 

Sd/- Nabokov 

REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATHD 16/29 DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 34 

In my report pn the last autumn trip of the viceroy I 
had the honour to mention that Lord Hardinge announced 
in Mysore the imminent conclusion of a new treaty be¬ 
tween the British crown and this princely state. This 
treaty is now made public. 

Mysore was a British province till 1881 and this rule 
was a successful one. Although the throne was returned to 
the father of the present Maharaja by a treaty, the govern¬ 
ment retained a wide control over the finances, the col¬ 
lection of taxes, the judiciary, the development of trade, 
agriculture and industry, i.e., over all those departments of 
internal control in which full freedom of action on the 
part of the Durbar and Maharaja would have harmed 
the interest of the popuiatioti. For more than thirty years 
since the conclusion of this treaty the independent prince¬ 
dom continued to develop md get enriched thanks to the 
wise and competent Maharaja. Lord Hardinge thought the 
time was ripe for iosening control of the central govern¬ 
ment over the administration. According to the earlier 
treaty the Maharaja was “obliged to act always according to 
the instructions*' of the government in the above mentioned 
■departments and in case of non-fulfilment of this obligation 
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by him Mysore would have again returned to the^crown. 
In the new treaty the Maharaja and his successors are 
named the rulers of the princedom for all time but the 
viceregal government, without wanting to curb the free¬ 
dom of the Maharaja in the internal rule, except in the 
specially marked departments, keeps the right of interfer¬ 
ence, if necessary, on the ground that sovereignty rests, 
with the crown. 

Without analysing the articles of the treaty in detail, it 
may be argued that it is well compiled. After recognising 
the merits of the Maharaja, the central government recog¬ 
nises him in the dignified place and thereby protects itself 
from the risk of complication.s in case the successors of the 

Maharaja cannot cope with the responsible position as the 
ruler of this independent princely state which is second 
in India after Hyderabad in area, population and wealth. 
It should be noted that according to the new treaty the 
Durbar of Mysore must pay the Indian government 35 
lakhs annually (three and half million rupees) for exter¬ 
nal defence.'*- 

With deepest regards, etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 

REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 

DATED 16/29 DECEMBER, 1913, NQ- 36 

On 23 December (incidentally, last year on the same day 
an attempt on his life was made), the viceroy came to Cal¬ 
cutta and stayed for five days. His arrival and subsequent 
stay was celebrated with great soleirliity as the police mea¬ 
sures adopted for his security were unprecedented in the 
history of India. Wherever he went ail the paths were cover¬ 
ed by hundreds of policemen and the wide streets of the Eu¬ 
ropean part of the city were closed to all vehicles without 
exception for about half an hour, which arous*^ the indig¬ 
nation of the inhabitants. All this constituted gross excess^ 
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but the overzealous police does not deserve the reproaches 
hurled at by the Englishman as there is no doubt that 
there was a great danger of the repetition of the last yearns 
attempt. 

During these five days Lord Hardinge had the oppor¬ 
tunity to deliver a number of speeches in reply to the 
ovations of various societies and corporations and the Cal¬ 
cutta Club (he dined not in the exclusively British Club 
but in one where the natives have access equally with the 
British). All of them were calculated and carefully worded 
to ease the fuming anger of Calcutta on account of the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi, and to convince the local 
trade circles that this measure, taken in compliance with, 
the state interests, would not be reflected on the advance¬ 
ment and further development of the material welfare of 
Calcutta and that for the government the interests of the 
former capital are as close as they were earlier.^ 

In spite of the external glow and solemnity it could be 
clearly seen that Calcutta received Lord Hardinge with 
much restraint. Besides, the feeling of bitterness conse¬ 
quent upon the fact that the viceroy is “not an inhabitant 
but a guest of Calcutta”, as one of the orators expressed 

it while welcoming him, he is also reproached for his 
yearning for popularity among the native elite. At the 
lunch and reception the governor’s (formerly viceregal) 
house several maharajas, their courtiers and an unprece¬ 
dented number of natives were present and the viceroy 
showed noticeable attention to them. In the Calcutta Club 
he spoke on rapproachement between the native and the 
Englishmen and on his deep sympathy for this cause. This 
trend was not liked at all by a large number of Englishmen 
who unjustly accuse Lord Hardinge for his unsympathetic 
attitude and, in their opinion, his fatal policy.'’^ They do not 
want to understand that such a course of policy towards 
the natives is suj^rted, if not dictated, by London. 

The viceroy categorically denied all news and rumours 
about his impending departure and declared that this idea 
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has never been entertained by him. He hoped that with 
the complete recovery of his health he would be able to 
stay in India till the end of his term, i.e., till November 
1915. He said: “A Bombay correspondent announced that 
I am resigning in February. I wish he could have accom¬ 
panied me about a month back in Mysore—thirteen hours 
without rest on the run after the bison! Then, we would 
have seen who will resign first in February.”^® 

The rumours about the arrival of Lord Kitchener will 
.perhaps stop now. I think that to send him here with a 
free hand would denote a sharp turn in the policy with 
respect to the natives. The British government has gone 
so far in the direction opposite to the political outlook of 
Kitchener’s admirers that to return from this path with¬ 
out generating some sort of a serious threat from the na¬ 
tives, a catastrophe like a new attempt on the life of the 
viceroy, would be difficult. Personally for Kitchener it 
would be a mistake to accept the post of the viceroy as he 
would disappoint his British supporters under the present 
internal conditions in India and alienate many loyal natives 
from the crown.^^ 

With deepest regards etc* 


Sd/- Nabokov 

REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATED 16/2? DECEMBER, 1913, NO. 37 

Some days back an act of unmatched bravery was per¬ 
formed at the north-western border.^'^ About thirty 
Pathans armed with guns, stopped the Express going from 
Peshawar to the south at about two in the night several 
versts from Peshawar and near Naushera, the camp of the 
cavalry brigada The driver and his assistant were killed. 
Luckily for other passengers, there were four British offi¬ 
cers in the train. They, with their usual presence of mind 
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and courage, collected immediately the soldiers who were- 
in the train and with the help of a platoon of native guards, 
by chance approaching the point on their way, repulsed the 
attack. Chasing the dacoits in the darkness was impossible 
and measures were taken at dawn and a detachment was 
despatched to the mountains to follow the footprints of the 
dacoits along the mountainous tracks. This did not, of 
course, lead anywhere. 

This incident, recognised as unprecedented in the his^ 
tory of the north-western borders during the last few 
years, possibly caused a strong upheaval in Peshawar and 
served as the object of extensive official reports to the 
viceregal government. It indicates that the peace prevail¬ 
ing at the border during the recent years is very unstable 
and the security is far from sufficient. It is possible that 
it would lead the highest authorities in India to under¬ 
stand the idea expressed by me in one of the earlier re¬ 
ports that for protecting the peaceful population of the 
border strip from periodical and repeated attacks, at times 
assuming a serious character, by the nomads armed with 
modern weapons who know the locality well and take free 
refuge abroad the Indian goveinmefeit will have to advance 

this border sooner or later to the other side of the moun¬ 
tain ranges, separating the North-Western Province from. 
Afghanistan.^® 

With deepest regards etc- 


Sd/- Nabokov 


DISPATCH OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATED 10/23 JANUARY, 1914, NO. 1 


The Indian government approved the project organising- 
a Central Aviation School at Sitapur (in the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh). The project will come in effect 
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from 1 October 1914. The aim of the school is to initiate 
an experimental study of aviation under the existing con¬ 
ditions. Later it would be transformed into an institution 
for training pilots- The school will be exclusively in the 
hands of the chief who in his turn will get all directives 
straight from the army headquarters. The staff of the 
school will be the chief and three pilot officers with the 
necessary number of medical personnel and assistants. 
The assistants, both British and native, will be selected 
from civilians on contract for a definite period. As they 
are not obliged to participate directly in the flights, the 
latter would not have the rights of awards and special 
pensions, meant foi persons crippled during the flights 

With deepest regards, etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 


REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATED 10/25 JANUARY, 1914, NO. 2 

Last year I had the honour to report to Your Excellency 
on the formation of Public Service Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Islington for “investigating adminis¬ 
trative methods for improving it”.^^ The composition of 
the commission, including several Indians as well as jour¬ 
nalists and members of London parliament not having the 
least administrative experience and knowing India only 
from heresay and newspaper satires, give little hope for 
fruitfulness of its work. 

In the first year of its existence the -commission like a 
mobile troupe toured the Indian towns, large and small, 
and listened to hundreds of witnesses both Englishmen 
and natives in service. The results of these sittings were 

totally negative and caused general dissatisfaction and be¬ 
wilderment.*^ This year i.e., from November to April, 
the commission restricted itself to visiting the four main 
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administrative centres, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Mad¬ 
ras, and staying for about a month in each of these cities. 
The volumes of stenographic reports are increasing not 
from day to day but by hours, and now, it is fully clear 
that this entire Sisyphean toil would lead nowhere. Every¬ 
day almost two pages of the newspapers are devoted to 
the reports of the usual sittings of the commission but no¬ 
body is interested in them and it seems that even the 
members of the commission themselves are the least inter¬ 
ested. This is so because there is nothing new at all in all 
this heap of newspaper material. There is nothing which 
was not well-known to any administrator of some experi¬ 
ence- 


The phenomenon recorded by me last year is being 
repeated; the natives are fighting for gaining access to the 
administrative posts and the British are trying to prove 
that the access of native to them in larger proportions 
would uproot British rule. And this “tale of the white 
bull-calf” is being repeated a hundred times and is being 
listened to with remarkable patience. The situation may 
be partially explained by the fact that though the mem¬ 
bers of the commission do not get any salary for their work 

in India, their “travelling expenses” are paid very libe¬ 
rally.'^^ From the ccrnversations with some of the members 
of the commission I had the impression that they have 
already understood the pointlessness of the whole venture 
and they are impatiently waiting for the day when they 
can leave for Britain with their bag and baggage."*^^' 

One of the members of the commission, Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald, the labour leader, has already left India. On his re¬ 
turn to England he published in one of the newspapers a 
letter on “New Delhi”. This letter is so typical that I 
would like to enclose its paper cutting with the present 
report. Macdonald says: “We wanted and plugged our ears 
not to hear the voice of Bengal and so decided to gild 
again the throne of the Great Mogols and to sit on it.” 
This is followed by a sufficiently lively and truthful des¬ 
cription of the preset state of the territory, where the 
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new capital will be erected, and the surrounding tombs 
and ruins of ancient forts- The Calcutta Press naturally 
took up with joy this anti-patriotic pamphlet written in 
bad taste and is again repeating the old arguments about 
the “useless expenditure of money and that Delhi would 
never attain the significance of the first city of India. 

It is true that the construction of the official capital 
would cost about four times more than it was thought. It 
is also true that Delhi cannot become a commercial centre. 
But the critics of “New Delhi” forget, in my opinion, the* 
historical symbol in the idea of the imperial capital. The 
British rule in India passed through three major stages: 
from the first penetration into India, the first concession 
gifted to them by the great Mogols, till the declaration of 
the transfer of India to the crown; from 1858 till the coro¬ 
nation durbar of Lord Curzon and from 1903 to December 
1911, when the king-emperor himself with the queen was 

present and was declared, at the festive durbar in Delhi, 
as the emperor of India. The British empire in India was 
specially founded on those ruins of the empire of the great 
Mogols, the obvious and substantive sign of which lies in. 
the piles of rocks, the remains of destroyed forts and 

palaces, the monuments of the earlier rulers of Hindustan^ 
which has co^rered the locality round Delhi. And the erec¬ 
tion of a new capital among these ruins is historically 
necessary. It is a declaration and confirmation of the 
principle of legitimacy. I think that the next step on the 
historical path will be traversed with the appointment of 
a member of the royal family as the viceroy. From the 
time when the British gave to the natives the access tO' 
legislative councils, the competence of which is certainly 
bound to increase with time, the viceroy is no longer as 
before the independent bearer of the “supreme rule on 
appointment”. And, at present, it is possible to have 
combination of the viceroy invested with the state rights 
belonging to the ruling dynasty with a responsible chair¬ 
man of the viceregal council, the actual head of the gov¬ 
ernment under the control of India Office.*® 

Macdonald’s letter not only proves his lack of under*^ 
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standing, as a representative of a considerable part of 
public opinion, of the historical tasks of Great Britain in 
India, but also strongly damages the prestige of the Bri¬ 
tish and it may only serve to retard the course which 
they cannot reject as it would be tantamount to suicide. 
It is strange that this historical symbol of the “resto¬ 
ration of the throne of the Great Moguls” is more intelli¬ 
gible to the natives than to most Britons- There exists a 
version and now I have the basis to believe it that the 
last year’s attempt on Lord Hardinge was made not by a 

Bengali, as it was guessed earlier, but by a Mohammedan 
who was angered by the “solemn entry to the Imperial 

Capital of Delhi” which signalled that all hopes for the 
rebirth of the rule of the Great Moguls had been extin¬ 
guished. 

The work on the ruins is however proceeding in full 
speed. Tens of thousands of coolies under the guidance of 
engineers are laying the roads and levelling the territory 
where the capital would be built. It is guessed that with¬ 
in five years the viceregal palace and the governmental 
buildings would be ready. 

With deepest regards etc- 


Sd/- Nabokov 

DISPATCH OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN CALCUTTA 
DATED 5/18 FEBRUARY, 1914, No. 3 

The first two months of the new year in India did not 
have any major event which needs a separate report. At 
the same time a number of insignificant facts, about 
which I, being in Calcutta, can judge only from the news¬ 
papers, give some generalisations and throw light both 

on the general condition inside the country (or at les^t 
in some parts of it) and on the situation along the bbfder. 

After this raid of the train near Peshawar, about which 


RC—19 
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I wrote on 16/19 December last year, a series of armed 
attacks were committed in the province on the* north¬ 
western border on both servicemen and private indivi¬ 
duals and every time the same story was repeated: 
the bandits successfully fleeing by the mountainous tracks 
to Afghanistan. Particularly active are the tribes popu¬ 
lating the Khost valley. Your Excellency can remember 
frcHm my earlier reports that in essence complete anarchy 
has been reigning in this district for more than two years. 
It could not have been otherwise as it is clear from the 
cumulative information I have on the basis of newspaper 
reports that in the buffer state one finds complete lack of 
administrative system. One is confronted with a feeling 
of helplessness amidst the sporadic signs of coarse cruelty. 
The local governors are as savage as the nomads over 
whom they 

I find a glaring example of this in the Karachi paper, 
the Sind Gazette, where the Afghan correspondent says: 
*‘The governor of Kandahar province, recently fallen into 
disgrace and removed after 14 years’ control, has accumu¬ 
lated huge treasures. On the way to Kabul from Kanda¬ 
har his caravan was looted not only with impunity but 
in all probability with instigation by the Amir.” Then 
follows a laconic note, ‘‘it is said that on arrival at Kabul, 
the Amir, wants to blow him up with cannon”. And the 
British government deals with such a ruler “diplomaticaU 
ly” atid sends him through the native agent represen¬ 
tations, warnings and requests that he should ensure law 
and order in the border regions. Though, I have no direct 
indications, it is fully clear from the newspaper reports 
that the recent frequent banditry gave rise to energetic 
“diplomatic” correspondence between the Indian govern¬ 
ment and Kabul, which is understandably as futile as all 
the earlier efforts of dealing with the Amir as a respon¬ 
sible head of the state.** The indecision and weakness of 
the British policy regarding Afghanistan seems to me to 
be fully obvious. A major military expedition which would 
result in occupation of all the passes and the^ setting-up of 
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a number of military posts along the Kandahar-Kahnl 
line would have been the only remedial measure protect¬ 
ing the north-western province from attacks with impu¬ 
nity. But as is correctly indicated by some authorities this 
would mean paying too large a price for the security of 
the border as the rocky and sandy deserts which cannot 
even feed their savage nomads, if annexed to the British 
empire, would be too heavy a burden on the Indian 
treasury.^® 

Another measure is to compel the Amir to accept a 
British resident in Kabul with his military expert. It was 
already tried unsuccessfully by the British.I think it 
would necessarily and forcefully be adopted when it 
would be clear that dialogues with the durbar of Kabul 
are leading nowhere. I even think that such a measure 
would have been completely in line with our interests. 
Once we have accepted the British in principle as our so¬ 
licitors with the Amir till our political interests in Mid¬ 
dle Asia do not clash with those of the British, the stronger 
is the authority of government of India in Kabul the easier 
it would be for us to achieve the safety of our interests and 
fulfilment of our demands. 

I am allowing myself to give some examples in support 
of this idea. If the authority of Britain in Kabul is so 
strong that it would not be necessary to ask the Amir but 
to dictate to him an international question then it would 

be relatively easy to end the unchecked run of the desert¬ 
ers from our regiments on the Afghan border from where 
they go to Afghanistan and get cover from the Amir. I 
am convinced that the Indian government is seriously 
worried by the present situation on the Indo-Afghan bor¬ 
der and that, in the near future, serious complications are 
possible. 

I have little information on what is happening in the 
north-east; hence, I have to go only by guess work. Some 
days back on way to Calcutta from Darjeeling the British 
commercial agent in Giantse, Mr* Gould, at present the 
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acting resident in Sikkim (Mr. Bell, the resident in Sik¬ 
kim, is still iki Delhi, at the Tibet Conference) was*robbed. 
The telegram in the local press, reporting about this rob¬ 
bery, mentioned that important secret documents, for ex¬ 
ample, the correspondence regarding the organisation of the 
north-eastern frontier province were taken away from 
Mr. Gould. Officially, nothing is still known about this 
measure but it is probable that the idea of such separa¬ 
tion for the north-eastern frontier strip is timely. This 
is so as it needs an administration which is closely fami¬ 
liar with the local conditions and able to control the deal¬ 
ings with Bhutan, Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet more or less 
independent of Delhi.^ 

Whatever may be the results of the conference on Tioet 
it is beyond doubt that for strengthening the new orien¬ 
tation of the relation between Tibet and India, which is 
now being worked out, the British have to first of all wor¬ 
ry about holding the regions on the Tihet-India border 
within the sphere of its influence. There are some indica¬ 
tions that in this direction vigorous work has been going 
on. It is reported from Kalimpotig that the merchants from 
Nepal and Ladakh were attacked by the Seri and Dropong 
monks at the time of the Lhasa riots and their property 
was looted. These merchants are now demanding compen¬ 
sation to the tune of about four million rupees. The 
Chinese affirm that this money was paid by the Chinese 
government. Apparently, this dispute would be resolved 
by the conference. An agreement was signed already in 
1910 between Bhutan and the British government, by 
which the subsidy to Bhutan was increased two-fold (to 
100,000 rupees) and its external relations were put under 
the control of Britain. At the same time, the British gov¬ 
ernment declared that it would defend Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan from any sort of aggressive action on behalf of 
the Chinese army located in Tibet. Now, of course, Bri- 
tair^ will take full advantage of the opportunity by play-' 
ing the role of the chief patron of these bother states de¬ 
fending th^m, if necessary, from the probable dangeYs 
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from the side of Tibet and reap all possible dividend 
owing to the submissive loyalty of these states to the 
benevolent control of the British residents. She would, 
at the same time, be successful in isolating Tibet. This 
task will be easily fulfilled in Sikkim. The old Maharaja 
of Sikkim died some days back. His successor was in 
England for two years, studied in Oxford and went round 
the world with Mr. Claude White, who served for long 
on the north-eastern border. He was a former political 
agent in Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan and participated in the 
Lhasa expedition of colonel Younghusband in 1904. It 
can be expected that the young Maharaja would be under 
the direct and strong influence of the British. The aspira¬ 
tion for defending Lhasa from “outside” influences and 
the fear of Russia are expressed naively by the local ad¬ 
ministration. The semi-literate pilgrims to Lhasa, the 

Siberian Buryata, are stopped at the border and every 
time my personal interference is required for getting 

them permission.*'* 

From the events of the internal life of India it should 
only be mentioned that after the Kanpur incident the 
Hindus (23 persons out of 30), arrested for the disorders 
in Ayodhya which occurred between the Hindus and the 
Mpslims on account of the slaughter of cattle (about 
which I mentioned in the leport dated 19 November/ 
2 December 1913, No. 30), have also been shown mercy. 
Mercy should be bestowed on both—such is the justifi¬ 
cation of the tolerant and benevolent governor of the 
United Provinces. This explanation confirms the indisput¬ 
able fact that Lord Hardinge committed an error by inter¬ 
fering in the Kanpur case having shattered the respect 
of the native population towards the authority of the 
ruler and his dispassionate judicial decisions ®'^ 

1 

The agitation against New Delhi is assuming a more and 
more significant posture. I was told that the members of 
Public Service Commission and the chairman himself, Lord 
Islington, are going to support it in Britain. Question^ on 
this will, of course, be asked in the house in the near 
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future. And here, it is believed that with the departure pf 
Lord Hardinge at the end of 1915 the present grandlp^e 
plans would go into oblivion and in the new capital acti** 
vities would be reduced to a minimum. I am burdening the 
attention of Your Excellency with the frequent men<-iou 
of this question as 1 consider it as one of paramount impor¬ 
tance in the general political scene. I personally do not 
believe that the government would capitulate before the 
agitations of the Calcutta businessmen and the amateur 
experts on India in the British parliament. The main 
strength of the British lies in their doggedness in complet¬ 
ing a project, once started, despite all hurdles. And in the 
present case, for preserving the prestige of the kitag- 
emperor himself and the truthfulness of his word (as it is 
most important in the eyes of the natives), heavy mone¬ 
tary sacrifice has to be made willingly or otherwise. 

There is drought, famine and loss of cattle m the United 
Provinces, but the government is fighting very energeti¬ 
cally with the calamity and the enormous assistance, 
given to the population, is an eloquent evidence of the 
British government’s concern for the welfare of India. 

With the deepest regards etc. 

Sd/- Nabokov 


139 NKH. s. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Otd. 


16 February, 1915 

Simla dated 17/30 July, 1914 


Sir, Anatolii Anatolievich, 

I had the honour to report to Your Excellency that sim¬ 
ultaneously with the settlement of the question regarding 
the position of Hindus in South Africa, greeted here by all 
as a major achievement of Lord Hardinge, s^conflict bet¬ 
ween Canada and India aggravated on the same lines.®^ 
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The arrival of the ship ‘‘Komagata Maru” at Vancouver 
with hundreds of Indians and the refusal of the Canadian 
government to let them land served as a pretext for seri¬ 
ous misunderstanding. I do not want to enter into any 
details of this incident about which in all probability Your 
Excellency is well informed by the reports of our consul- 
general in Canada. However this affair is interesting in 
principle as it led the Canadian government to take a 
decision on the basic principles of equality of the British 
subjects. The Canadian court gave a ruling that the 
colony has full rights to refuse admission to ‘undesirable’ 
persons even if they are the subjects of the British crown. 
The Indians from “Komagata Maru” were put in this cate¬ 
gory of “undesirable” elements because (1) they came to 
Canada not by a “continuous journey”; (2) they did not 
have two hundred dollars each and (3) since they do not 
come under the definition of skilled labourers. 

Formally, these restrictions are fully justified and it is 
beyctid doubt that the Canadian government would be ob¬ 
serving them strictly as they are caused more by economic 
motives than by racial antagonism towards the Indians. 
And, it seems that the latter would have to take it lying 
down as nothing indicates as yet the readiness of the local- 
goveiLiment for actively backing their rights as British 
subjects. However^ this incident exposes, in my opinion, a 
quite definite political stance of the British. Were the 
detained passengers of “Komagata Maru” Australians or 
inhabitants of the metropolis and not Indians, the Cana¬ 
dian government would have undoubtedly faced more 
difficulties and a severe campaign would have been started 
in the Press against curbing of the rights of the British 
subjects. 

I considered it a duty to note this incident as it may 
serve a strong argument if sometimes in the future, there 
arises a conflict with England on the basis of our passport 
system and restrictions put on foreigners who are consi¬ 
dered by iis as “undesirable” from the point of view oi 
thii state. 
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With deepest regards and loyalty, I have the, honour 
to be, 


Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- 

Nabokov 


161 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Old. 


Sir, 


26 February, 1915 
Delhi, dated 18/31 December, 1914 


Anatolii Anatolievich, 

The Indian secretary of External Affairs Sir Henry 
McMahon is appointed as high commissioner in Egypt. 
From 1885 his career has been confined in India. In 1893 be 
participated i!.i the Durand mission at Kabul and later in 
•he commission for delineating the Durand and Seistan 
borders (1902-1903). From 1907 to 1911 he was the British 
agent in Baluchistan and then, secretary of External Af¬ 
fairs, In this capacity, he was the British cienipoten- 
tiary at the Tibet Conference. 

As I already reported to Your Excellency, McMahon 
belongs to the group with an age-old and incorrigible 
hostility towards us and he could not shake off the pre¬ 
judices, suspiciousness and mistrust of the traditional 
school to the policy of Russia. So his departure from India 
can only be greeted with relief by us.^® 

How he will fare in the Egyptian situation is difficult 
to predict. In my own opinion he is a painstaking work¬ 
er, a good expert on Baluchistan and the*«htire border 
strip. He is clever rather than being intelligent and is not 
so well equipped with wide political knowledge.®® 
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With the deepest regards and perfect loyalty I have the 
honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- 

Nabokov 


To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov 
76*2 Vkh. S. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Otd. 


26 February, 1913 
Delhi, dated 18/31 December, 1914 


Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich, 

Having obtained the secret telegram from executive 
state councellor for Klemm dated 24 October expressing 
the desirability of my getting the information from the 
Indian government on the events in Afghanistan, I came 
immediately from Calcutta to the capital of India. In my 
talk with the head of the foreign department (Sir Henry 

McMahon was on leave and was appointed recently as the 
high commissioner in Egypt) I explained that the infor¬ 
mation wanted by the imperial ministry from the Indian 
government might be directly handed over to me only if 
1 was at Delhi. I expressed the hope that under the pre¬ 
sent extraordinary circumstances the government might 
temporarily deviate from the principle which forbids the 
stay of a consul at Delhi.®® 

The same day the head of the foreign department brief¬ 
ed the viceroy about our talk. Lord Hardiiige replied 

that he thought that it was quite convenient to keep me 
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informed about the happenings in Afghanistan an^i did 
not find any difficulty in my staying in Delhi. Along with 
this he asked me to report to the imperial ministry that 
such a departure from the system should not serve as a 
precedent and my political communications with the 
Indian government should not bear an official character. 
The new procedure was only an expression and a manifes¬ 
tation of his conviction that at present the handing over of 
information to the imperial ministry through me is the 
most reliable way of achieving the results in conformity 
with the interests of our mutual policy. Such caution on 
the part of the government is explained partly by the 
concern that following me other consuls of the allies and 
friendly powers would also seek to come to Delhi which 
is not appreciated here. There is also a strong desire to 
avoid frictions with London over the present departure 
from the principle of non-interference of consuls in inter¬ 
national policy. The viceroy at the same time asked me 
to inform the imperial ministry about his views on the 
situation in Afghanistan. I had the honour to place briefly 
these views before Your Excellency by the secret tele¬ 
grams dated, 29 October, 8 and 29 November. 


I consider it a duty to add that in a friendly talk with 
me two or three days after my arrival in Delhi, the vice¬ 
roy again emphasised that the exception from the general 
rule was motivated both by the present extraordinary 
circumstances and by his personal desire to make my 
work comparatively easier.®^ 

More than one and a half month has passed since I 
came to Delhi arid till now nothing happened to consider 
the viewpoint of the local government as too optimistic. 
In reply to the letter sent by the viceroy after the decla¬ 
ration of war by Turkey, the Amir expressed his friend¬ 
ship towards Britain and his intention not to actively 
oppose her. 

He also expressed his regret over the action"^of Turkey, 
Information on the military preparations in Afghanistan 
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reaches here as rumours and with uncertain exactitude. 
The only agent of Britaiti in Kabul is a native and the 
government here has to depend on his reports. In this 
context it should not be forgotten that Afghanistan is a 
political entity only in name and that Kabul cannot al¬ 
ways direct and control what happens on the border. This 
was very evident from the disorders that took place two 
years ago and I had the honour to report about it to Your 
Excellency.”- 

Understandably, it is difficult to predict whether the 
wisdom of the Amir would overrule the fanaticism of his 
subjects in the near future. However, there are no signs 
till now of any remarkable success of the ridiculous at¬ 
tempts of German-Turkish provocateurs in Afghanistan. 
About a month back there was a commotion among the 
Mashuds on the border and it threatened to take serious 
proportions. Led by the local mullah^ the armed crowd 
of Mashuds attacked an English border post believing in 
the sermon that the enemy guns would be rendered harm¬ 
less by the prayers of this mullah. The garrison on this 
small border fort was however ready and after the first 
volley, razing twenty men, the holy soldiers ran away in 
panic. That was the end of it.”” 

I was informed without inhibition during the course 
of a private conversation in military circles that an 
offensive war with Afghanistan is impossible at the 
present moment. This is, by the way, self-evident if we 
take into account the number of soldiers available for 
service of the Indian government. All measures regard¬ 
ing the dispatch of soldiers to Europe, Africa and Meso¬ 
potamia have been kept in guarded secret and the news¬ 
papers maintain a discreet silence. But I came to know 
that in India at present only an insignificant part of the 
garrison is left. From Bombay and Karachi not less than 
17^,D00 soldiers, including both Englishmen as well as 
natives, were sent. The territorial regiment to replace 
them c(msists Of not more than 60,000 men from Brita’rv 
and they are only raw material. It is proposed to train 
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them in India and, then in the ensuing spring it wpuld be 
decided, depending on the turn of events, whether to 
hold them here till the end of the war or to send them 
to Europe. The latter is more probable as it would be 
very difficult for these soldiers to bear the hot summer 
in the army camps on the Indian plains. It is quite evi¬ 
dent that these ill-trained soldiers are not suitable for 
military actions on fhe north-western border.®* 

Therefore, all efforts of the Indian government are 
directed to avoid any complication on the Afghanistan 
border. As far as 1 can judge from conversations with 
members of the government, they understand the impor¬ 
tance of impressing upon the Amir that Russia and 
Britain are acting in complete unity; that, therefore, he 
is situated between the hammer and the anvil and that 
the wisest behaviour on his part would to be to sit still 
and not to imitate the folly of the Turks. In order to 
strengthen this policy it would be desirable on our part, 
in my opinion, to place before the Amir through the 
Indian government our firm conviction that Russia has no 
intentions to disturb the existing peaceful relations with 
Afghanistan; but in case of any aggressive attempts on his 
part, both the p>owers would offer the Amir a co-ordinat¬ 
ed rebuff. I think that the viceroy had this in mind when 
he asked me to tell the imperial ministry that it would 
be desirable not to exaggerate the significance of small 
conflicts which can arise on our border. If the need arises 

for asking the mediation of the government of India for 
handing over to the Amir our remonstrance on any incident 

this opportunity could be utilised to indicate to him our 
full solidarity with Britain.®® 

As I had the honour to report to Your Excellency, the 
dispatch of soldiers from India was somewhat chaotic in 
the beginning and was undertaken with hesitations. But 
it has been now regularised and at present there are 
Indian soldiers in Europe in considerable |iumber and 
they are able to give a solid support to the armies of the 
allies. Your Excellency is undoubtedly aware from thd 
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reports of the European newspapers that the native sol¬ 
diers participating in the fights have so far conducted 
themselves splendidly and with remarkable valour which 
was beyond all expectations. Their spirit was undoubtedly 
elevated sufficiently by the abolition of the humiliating re¬ 
gulation which precluded the natives from the right to 
receive the highest military honour—the Victoria Cross. 
Already several native soldiers have been awarded this 
order and several regiments have earned the thanks of 
the commander-in-chief. There is no doubt that this in 
part explains the flow of volunteers into the native army 
beyond all optimistic calculations.*’® 

A complete calm is reigning inside the country and the 
government has adequate reason for facing all future con¬ 
tingencies without fear. 

The main task lies ahead. The participation of the native 
soldiers in the European war side by side with the British 
would he reflected on the inner structure of the army after 
their return to India. My personal observations of the local 
army and the intimate life of the native regiments permit 
me to predict that the British officialdom would be able to 
adapt themselves to the new pattern of mutual relation¬ 
ship, which may emerge as a consequence of the present 
war. The details of the guidelines of this new pattern would 
depend on the talent and the creativity of the army 
leaders.®^ 

In the telegram dated 23 October I took the liberty of 
expressing my opinion that the war, “will not cause any 
complications here”. I had in mind those “complications”* 
for which the Germans dragged Turkey into war—compli¬ 
cations arising out of a threatened Muslim loyalty. Our 
joint declaration with Britain and France on the sanctity 
of the holy places of Islam played a large and precious 
role. Unexpectedly for the Germans, among the intelligent 
Muslims the appreciation of the true interests of Islam 
appeared to be stronger than blind fanaticism. Attempts 
to inflame them by bribery and propaganda have failed. 
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Feeble attempts in a spirit hostile to us were luade by 
some neswpapers including the Persian Habl-ul-Matin pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta but the campaign in the native press did 
not have, in general, any success.*® 

It is believed, however, that the difficulties with the 
Muslims are still ahead. Now the tone of all gatherings and 
newspapers is as follows: “Yes, Turkey committed a mis¬ 
take by allowing itself to be dragged into this war against, 
Britain. But Britain is a friend of Islam and we 
hope that it would be able to save the interests of Turkey 
following the long tradition and to preserve its sanctity 
etc.” They are talking what they do not believe 
themselves, but they are preparing the psychological 
atmosphere for the eventual ti ansformation of the mood 
and the tone of the Muslim public opinion. That moment 
would arrive when it would be found that the friendship 
of Britain for Islarn would not take those forms as it did 
in 1878. Let me repeat what I had honour to report to 
Your Excellency: the policy of Lord Hardinge towards the 
Muslims is being carried out with true statesmanship aiad 
there is a basis to think that the present Indian govern¬ 
ment clearly understands the tasks before it and would be 
able to resolve them.*^ From this viewpoint it is desirable 
in the interests of Britain that the viceroy should extend 
his terra after November 1915. Keeping in mind the new 
heavy blows on him including the death of his eldest son 
some days ago, it is difficult to say whether he would have 
enough physical and mental strength to undertake this 
responsible and difficult duty especially if we remember 
that the present moment demands a vigilant and tense 
attention from the head of the Indian government.’^* 

With the deepest regards and perfect loyalty I have 
the honour to be, 

Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- Nabokov 
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To His Excellency A. A. Neratov. 
311 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Oid. 


16 April 1915. 
Delhi, dated 6/19 January, 1915 


No. 1. One annexure. 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich, 

Opening the session of the legislative council in 
Delhi on 12 January the viceroy made a speech, the 
text of which I am enclosing herewith in the form of a 
paper-cutting for the information of Your Excellency. This 
speech was well-planned, excellent in form, succinct and 
interesting. In as much as it reflects the present-day situa¬ 
tion in India it is worthy of our attention. Starting with a 
brief review of the past relations between Britain and 
Turkey and of the circumstances under which the Turks 
had to go against us, the viceroy stated that the Indian 
Muslims recognised the folly of the Turkish adventures 
and remained faithful to the British crown and to the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom, honour and justice. It was to defend 
these principles that we have been jointly fighting against 
Germany and her allies. 

This part of the viceroy’s speech is understandably 
directed mainly to the Muslim intelligentsia. This is why 
Lord Hardinge emphasised that the war with Turkey, who 
had deserted the traditional friendship of Britain in favour 
of Germany for money and cloudy promises, is not a war 
against Islam and that the. sacred places in Arabia and 
Mesopotamia would not be touched. He also indicated that 
the Russian, French and British armies have tens of 
thousands of Muslims, while the German army has none in 
their ranks.'^^ 


The confid^ce that the native population of India, both 
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Muslims and the followers of the other religions, would 
remain loyal, permitted the government to senU about 
200,000 soldiers from India to France, Egypt, South-East 
Africa, the Persian Gulf and China, while sufficiently strong 
garrisons are left at the border for its defence against a 
possible aggression. 

It is interesting to note that about four months ago in 
Simla, the viceroy announced in his speech to the legisla¬ 
tive council that he desires to send 200,000 soldiers from 
India and this part of the speech was prohibited by the 
censor. The feeling of deep satisfaction in the viceroy’s 
words, about the waves of patriotism and loyalty surging 
throughout India from one end to the other is quite natural. 
As I had the honour to report repeatedly to Your Excel* 
lency, the policy of Lord Hardinge considerably helped in 
bringing about this heartening phenomenon, the symptoms 
of which were far from exaggerated in his last speech."^- 

The same day on 12 January I spent the evening with the 
viceroy in his private chamber and had a prolonged con¬ 
versation with him. He repeated to me what he had earlier 
passed through the secret.ary of external affairs i.e., there 
are no indications till now of the possibility of hostile acti¬ 
vities from Afghanistan. During the past few months con¬ 
flict between the British and the nomads flared up only 
twice. I have already reported the first case. About a 
week ago there was another attack on the border post. A 
crowd of nomads, nominally subjects of the Amir, at¬ 
tacked in thousands the North Waziristan police post in 
the Spina-Khaisora locality ai the Tochi valley. In the 
fight one British officer and five native soldiers were kil¬ 
led and with a toll of about 80 amongst the tiomads 
the crowd dispersed. In the conversation with me the 
viceroy mentioned this incident and said that behind the 
cordon of these advanced posts there was a second line 
of soldiers and that the latter were quite sufficient for in¬ 
flicting exemplary punishment on the Afghans if further 
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attacks take place. In this connection the government is 
in correspondence with the Amir having placed before 
him the weakness of his centralised rule as revealed in isuch 
flare-ups. The Amir replies with expressions of friendship 
and promises to punish the guilty. Under the present 
circumstances this "‘diplomatic correspondence** jully satis¬ 
fies the interests of the British policy the aim of which is 
not to give any pretext to the Amir for snapping relations 
with British India.'^^ 

Touching upon the measures the government wants to 
take for preventing the crisis in cotton and grain markets, 
the viceroy called for unity in the council and underlined 
the undesirability of discussing such questions of internal 
policy as may give rise to differences in the council. 
Though even the unanimous opposition in the viceroy’s 
legislative council is powerless against the governmental 
veto, the fact that all the members of the council, both 
British and native, approved of the necessity of avoiding 
the pretexts for differences and adopted without any 
objection the resolution to this effect cannot but be 
accepted as a portentous symptom of the mood of the 
country 

This was clearly revealed at the sittings of the National 
Congress in Madras at the end of December. The Congress 
in normal time functions as some sort of a “parliament of 
the native opposition”. At its annual gatherings the policy 
of the government is exposed to criticisms which is at 
times very sharp. The. speeches of the protagonists of 
the Congress reflect the aspirations of the intelligent sec¬ 
tions of the population which go far beyond the pale of 
practical (from the English standpoint) possibilities.'^® In 
Madras, the Congress fully approved the president who, 
on the opening session, made an eloquent appeal to unite 
and render all help and assistance to the government in its’ 
fight against the enemy and to prove their loyalty to thi^ 
throne instead of criticising the government and express^ 

«0*26 
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ing its aspiration and desires in the sphere ot internal 
policy.'^® 

That India is fully loyal is being proved adequately 
enough by the readiness with which the native soldiers 
took part in the fight against the common enemy. There is 
not the least sign of discontent in the native army and this 
is more important than any of the resolutions of the 
League and the Congress. But even the latter are by no 
means meaningless as they serve to indicate the mood of 
the intelligentsia. There are grounds for thinking that the 
government would retain the confidence of the people and 
in counting upon a “general insurrection” in India the Ger¬ 
mans have been severely disappointed.'’^'^ 

With the deepest respect and a similar loyalty I have 
the honour to be, 


Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/“ Nabokov 


His Excellency A. A. Neratov.* 

356 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az. Otd. 

Confidential 

Delhi dated 6/19 January, 1915 


Sir, 


Sergei Dmitrievich ! 

In November this year the five year term of the viceroy 
will be over. Your Highness definitely remembers that 
during the Japanese war the former British ambassador 

* PoNMibly through him the letter to fiergei Dmitrievich wai cent 

'r 
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in Petrograd, Lord Hardinge did much to avoid the snap¬ 
ping of ties between Russia and Britain, the threat of 
which was very close and that as assistant secretary 
of external affairs he took a dominant, if not the main, 
part on the British side in working out the basis of 
our agreement of 1907. As a viceroy, he continued by 
all means to strive for the preservation and strengthen¬ 
ing of friendly relations with Russia, As I had to personal¬ 
ly evaluate more than once during my tenure in India the 
fruitful endeavour of Lord Hardinge in this direction, 
I dare hope that Your Highness would not consider 
me guilty if I am allowed to place before your considera¬ 
tion the desirability of adorning Lord Hardinge with 
a sign of the all merciful emperor’s goodwill. Lord Hard¬ 
inge has the order of St. Alexander Nevskii and the Order 
of St. Andrei Pervozvannii would thus suit the high post 
now occupied by him. If Your Highness finds it possible to 
have the imperial approval of awarding Lord Hardinge the 
order, it could be done on the auspicious occasion of king 
George’s birthday, celebrated in Simla with special solem¬ 
nity.'^® 

Requesting to be excused for my boldness in directly 
addressing Your Highness due to the impossibility of offi¬ 
cial communication with the imperial embassy in London, 
I have the honour to be, 


Yours Highness’s 
Most Obedient Servant 


Sd/- Nabokov** 




On the original it is written by hand ; “Minister's friend ordered to 
leave it unanswered”. 
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M. T.’s Note 

276 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr, Az. Otd. 


Delhi dated 17 February/ 
2 March 1915 


Confidential 

Sir, 


Anatolii Anatolievich ! 

Having obtained the secret telegram of Dbb for- 
Klemm dated 14/27th February which directed me to 
verify from the Indian government the alarming informa¬ 
tions of the military preparations in Afghanistan, I had 
a conversation on this issue with the secretary of exter¬ 
nal affairs and the contents were sent to Your Ex¬ 
cellency by a secret telegram on the same day. In addition 
to this I consider it my duty to report the following item. 

bn my arrival at Delhi in the beginning of November 
the secretary of external affairs told me that the special 
agent (native) of the Indian government is following up 
the armament issue of Afghanistan and that as soon as 
any alarming symptom is noted he will let me know. This 
agent has not reported as yet about any considerable pre¬ 
paration, or the replenishment of military reserves or 
about the reinforcement of cadres. It is quite possible that 
garrisons are placed on the northern border of Afghani¬ 
stan. The feeling here is that this measure, if ever taken, 
would be in the nature of a preventive act. As I have 
already said in my telegraph the government continues to 
have the usual correspondence with Kabul about the un¬ 
ending attacks of the Afghan nomads at the border and 
maintains extraordinary restraint. 

The secretary of external affairs read a rough copy of 
the long letter from the viceroy to the Amir, im wWch the 
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viceroy tells him about the true situation on the war 
theatres denying both the rumours about the German vic¬ 
tories and the fable that the German emperor has taken to 
Islam. Apparently this fable is believed in Afghanistan. The 
viceroy writes: “It is self-evident that no sensible Afghan 
can believe this fiction but even if it was true that the 
emperor Wilhelm adopted Islam, the orthodox Muslims 
should have looked at it as an asault on the religious feel¬ 
ings as it is clear that this step was taken from purely 
political considerations.”^® 

Then I enquired from the secretary of external affairs 
that if it would be expedient to give the Amir a fresh war¬ 
ning and to explain to him without harshness that Russia 
and Britain are in full solidarity and that in case of an 
attempt on his part to oppose Russia he would find himself 
between the anvil and the hammer. The secretary of exter¬ 
nal affairs rang up the viceroy in my presence, read to 
him my short memorandum and asked if the viceroy 
desires to add a separate paragraph in the form suggested 
by me to the letter which was ready for his signature. The 
viceroy replied that he considered such addition quite 
appropriate. 

At Delhi I also saw the high commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province Sir George Russ Keppel who 
returned recently to Delhi to meet the viceroy.®® He con¬ 
firms fully the stand of the foreign department on the 
situation in Afghanistan. He believes that the Amir is 
not thinking about a war with us but that local conflagra¬ 
tions are always possible as the socalled governors of var¬ 
ious provinces of Afghanistan are inclined to act on 
their own and the autnority of Kabul over them is not 
strong. About the happenings in Kabul Sir George 
Russ Keppel keeps himself informed with the reports of 
official native agents as well as all possible bazar talks* 
One of these rumours gives the feeling that Nasirullah has 
lost his popularity and influence on the course of affairs 
once and for all. 
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My meeting with Sir George was to my regret only flit¬ 
ting, as he was the guest oi the viceroy merely for three 
days. But in the beginning of April, if circumstances per¬ 
mit, I am planning to go to Peshawar for three-four days 
and then, I hope, I would be able to talk with him in more 
detail. 

With the deepest respect and much loyalty again I 
have the honour to be, 


Your Excellency’s Most 
Obedient Servant 

Sd/- NabokovI 


277 Vkh. s. th. Per. Sr. — Az. Otd. 

Delhi dated 17 February/ 
2 March 1915 


Sir, 


Anatolii Anatolievich ! 

The trip by the viceroy to the Persian Gulf, which end¬ 
ed some days ago, is an event with an undoubted political 
significance and so I consider it my duty to give a short 
report on it to Your Excellency.^ ^ 

On his way to Basra Lord Hardinge stopped at Kuwait 
where he had an official audience with the royal sheikh as 
well as the sheikh of Bahrein and later visited the petro¬ 
leum sites of Anglo-Persian Company on the Abadan 
island. The third brief stop was at the mouth of the Kanin, 
river, where the viceroy met the sheikh of Mohammera. 
At Basra, the viceroy stayed several days and visited fhe 
front positions of the British soldiers several versts away 
from the town. 
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Replying to the address of the British colony at Basra 
the viceroy said among other things: “T/ie occupation of 
Basra by our soldiers would raise administrative problems 
demanding immediate discussion and decision and I have 
come here to investigate personally on the spot those mea¬ 
sures which are necessary for its security. We are not 
fighting alone and so we cannot take decisions without dis¬ 
cussing them with our allies; but in any case, we are con¬ 
fident that a more enlightened and beneficial administra^ 
iion would restore to Iraq the welfare based on its un¬ 
bounded natural, resources which have remained unutilis¬ 
ed owing to the corrupt and inefficient Turkish adminis¬ 
tration.” , , 

The clear intention of Britain to strengthen its control 
over Basra and the Shat-el-Arab valley is expressed by 
Lord Hardinge quite cautiously without even a distant 
reference to the form proposed for the purpose.®^ I think 
that the viceroy restricted himself to the general state¬ 
ment not only as the military operations are still continu¬ 
ing and full agreement with the allies has not as yet been 
reached on the questions regarding the fragments of the 
half-ruined citadels of the Turkish empire, but also as the 
British government itself has hardly worked out any defi¬ 
nite plan on this score. It is, however, thought as more thari 
probable that the southern Mesopotamia and the northern 
coast of the Persian Gulf would be under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Indian government and that the staff of the new 
administration would be collected from among the Eng¬ 
lishmen prepared for it by their services in the Punjab, at 
the northern border and at Baluchistan. Their familiarity 
with the customs and characteristics of Muslim nomads 
and their knowledge of dialects, having striking similarity 
with Arabic and Persian languages, would be some added 
advantages. 


The new problems, administrative, Jfinancial and,p<^l- 
cal, which. Britain ^ould have to solve, if the 
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Arab valley is joined to its territories, are so vast and so 
closely connected with the fate of the rest of Turl&y that, 
at present, it would be misleading to guess a possible 
solution. 

Here, it is clearly recognised that an important political 
result has been achieved: The victories of the Russian 
'arms and, to a considerably lesser extent, the occupation 
of Basra has put an end once and for all to the design of 
Germany expressed in the formula *‘Constantinople- 
Baghdad-Indian Ocean^\ The fact that Russia and Britain 
have already removed in effect the true enemy, Germany, 
by common efforts serves in the eyes of the government as 
well as the press as the most reliable foundation of the 
belief that means would be found to regulate all seeming¬ 
ly conflicting problems among the present allied powers 
and to safeguard our mutual interests.*^ 

Persons accompanying the viceroy in this trip told me 
that particularly this political result is much more signu 
ficant than the possible material advantages from annex¬ 
ing Mesopotamia to the British territories. The climatic 
and natural hurdles, which would have to be faced to uti¬ 
lise the fertile soil, are almost insurmountable. Besides, 
the population is so sparse that there would always be a 
dearth of working hands. The idea of creating Indian colo¬ 
nies in Mesopotamia by their resettlement from the Punjab,, 
advanced by some newspapers, is considered here as a diffi¬ 
cult proposition to realise. Above all, the Punjab have 
enough land for its population and with the development 
of the irrigation system there may be dearth of labour in 
that province itself. Further, the direct overland communi¬ 
cation link of India with Europe—the Karachi-Basra- 
Baghdad line—seems to be less practicable than the Quetta- 
Nushki-Persia route. In connection with the question of 
communication with Europe by land I have to hear more 
'often the regret that (for the time being) the shortest way 
'through Afghanistan cannot be used. Here it is being 
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consciously felt that the buffer would soon stand in the way 
of peaceful settlement of problems and regrets are being 
expressed that it was created for defence against imagi-- 
nary threats.^^ 

The government is not still coming forward with its in¬ 
tentions and the press is not informed about the contents of 
the prolonged conversations which the viceroy had with 
the sheikhs of Muskat and Mohammera. In the official 
reports it was only mentioned that the sheikhs received 
high British orders which certainly indicates the friendly 
character of the conversations and the confidence in the 
peaceful disposition of the sheikhs. 

On his way back from Basra the viceroy came to Muscat 
where he exchanged visits with the Sultan. Returning the 
visit, the viceroy mentioned, in reply to the short ovation 
of the Sultan, the help rendered recently by the British 
soldiers during the attack of the rebel Arab leader on 
Muscat and noted with satisfaction the thanks expressed by 
the Sultan for this assistance. In spite of all this the viceroy 
and the government are, however, clear that these expres¬ 
sions of friendship and loyalty on the part of the Arab 
sheikhs should be taken with caution and that the possible 
success of Turkish arms could easily shake their loyalty. 

Concluding this brief report on the viceregal trip it 
should be noted that not only was this the first visit to 
Basra by the head of the Indian government but also the 
fact that the viceroy was absent from India for about threef 
weeks. This is nothing but an additional proof of the fact 
that the Germans would have to part with their hope of 
a possible “general insurrection” in India. 

Lately, in Bengal, several political crimes, murders and 
robberies were committed, while in Punjab there were 
commotions, caused by immigrants after they had been 
refused permission to land. These purely local phenpmena 
c'eftainly worried the government seriously, as it would 
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have to take stricter measures with respect to the regions 
v/Jii^h are not immune from the revolutionary spirit*^'^ 

With the deepest regards and much loyalty I have the 
honour to be. 

Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- Nabokov 


278 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az. Ot. No. 2. 

Delhi dated 17 February/ 
2 March 1915 


Sir, 

Anatolli Anatolievich ! 

The nationalist party in India suffered an irreparable 
loss in the recent death of Mr. Gokhale, the member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. He was undoubtedly the 
most leading social workers of the natives for many years 
and his death has caused universal grief.®* 

After several years’ of professorship in the departments 
of history and political economy, he became a member, first 
of the Bombay and later of the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and for the last three years he was also associated with 
the commission for the reorganisation of the civil services, 
in the work of which he took an active part.*” At the same 
time, he continued to work first as the secretary and then, 
as the president of the National Congress. During the last 
year Mr. Gokhale led the moderate party of nationalists 
and his restraining influence, which elicited angry attacks 
from the extremists, rendered great help to the govern^ 
ment in fighting these elements.^^ During , the period of 
constitutional reform by Lord Minto .and Lord Morley, the 
advice and instructions of Gokhale had been very, valuable. 
In the Imperial Legislative Council he played ati^iwportant 
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role and everybody, including Lord Kitchener who is 
intolerant of the interference from the natives, listened to 
him. Gokhale always opposed allocations for the army. 
Without foreseeing the possibility of India’s participation 
in the European war he considered that any extravagant 
expenditure on the army takes away funds from more 
essential fields of administration and mainly from the 
people’s education. But even his ill-wishers agree that he 
had a sufficiently wide political outlook to admit his own 
mistakes and that, at present, he would have undoubtedly 
supported all the governmental measures in toto. 

The news of Gokhale’s death was received two or three 
days before the renewed session of the legislative coimcil, 
which was adjourned due to the viceregal trip to the 
Persian Gulf. At the opening ceremony Lord Hardinge 
made an expansive speech dedicated to the memory of 
Gokhale and then proposed to close the sitting as a sign 
of mourning. In his speech, the viceroy characterised the 
deceased as a talented and tireless fighter for the welfare 
of the natives and for the improvement of their mode of 
life and declared that he used to turn to Gokhale for advice 
in many cases. Particularly on the Indian immigration to 
South Africa he “gave a loyal and useful co-operation to 
the Government”, as Lord Hardinge put it.®^ 

The speech of the viceroy and the show of respect to the 
memory of the native leader would undoubtedly create a 
very beneficial impression in all quarters. This could be 
felt already at the next sitting of the council, when a 
number of native members expressed their loyal feelings 
and complete solidarity of India with Britain in the 
present crisis. 

With deepest regards and loyalty I have the honour to be, 

Yours Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- Nabokov 
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568 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az, Old. 

Highly Confidential 
Simla dated 21 March (2nd April) 1915 

Received 2 May 1915 


Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

I had the honour to inform Your Excellency by a tele¬ 
gram yesterday that in reply to his last letter to the Amir 
of Afghanistan, the viceroy received from Habibulla Khan 
an assurance of his determined stand to maintain strict 
neutrality in the present war.^^ The Amir’s letter was sent 
through the new Afghan ambassador (as he calls himself) 
the only diplomatic representative with the viceregal gov¬ 
ernment. 

The arrival of this diplomat coincided with the transfer 
of the government from Delhi to Simla for the summer 
and the departure of the viceroy on a short rest trip. 

On receiving the letter of the Amir, Lord Hardinge tele¬ 
graphed the secretary of external affairs instructing him 
to tell me confidentially about its content and to add that 
he is attaching much importance to this letter and has 
faith in the sincerity of the Amir’s promises.^'^ Your Ex¬ 
cellency has undoubtedly noted the unusually optimistic 
tone of the viceroy in his conversation with me, the contenij 
of which I gave in the secret telegram dated 7/20 March. 
The viceroy was evidently much worried by the reports 
from the north-western border about o considerable accu- 
mulation of nomad tribes in Tochi valley and about the 
imminent attack. It was being apprehended that the attack 
was being organised with the knowledge of the Amir. 
These fears are now being allayed. On 25 March the 
nomads, mainly the Zadrans and Mangals, ^ numbering 
from 8 to 10 thousands, crossed the border (the socalled 
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Durand Line) several versts away from the Miran Shah 
post. On the 26 morning 2 squadrons of Indian cavalry, one 
mountain battery and 2 Indian regiments as well as the 
Waziristhan police under the command of a brigadier-' 
general attacked the nomads and froced them to run. The 
losses of the tribes were 200 dead and 300 wounded. Many 
prisoners and a huge quantity of arms was also seized. 
The government thinks that this will have a beneficial 
effect not only in the Tochi valley but also along the whole 
border of Afghanistan itself. The fact that a comparatively 
small battalion consisting exclusively of native soldiers 
easily faced the tens of thousands of nomads would un¬ 
doubtedly stop for sometime further attempts of aggression 
into Indian territory as well as serve as an extra warning 
to the Amir against any intention on his part to allow his 
soldiers to participate in such attacks inspite of his repeat¬ 
ed declarations to the contrary. 

The British have enough forces on the border to stall 
the Afghan army and in a minute, if necessary, the terri¬ 
torial army can move there from their present stations in 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. This army under¬ 
went rigorous training during the winter and is now ready 
as a fighting force. Therefore, there would not be a serious 
danger of an Afghan attack for India. Nevertheless, it is 
quite clear that /or maintaining internal peace in the norths 
em provinces where the Muslim population dominates, the 
war with Afghanistan should he avoided as far as possi¬ 
ble.^* My information from completely private sources at 
Peshawar indicates that Sir George Russ Keppel is con¬ 
vinced that the Amir would not start military operations. 
But he as well as the secretary of external affairs think 
that it is quite desirable on our part to avoid conflicts 
which can give a pretext to' the Amir for “having been 
dragged into the war”.** 


Information coming from Bukhara on the military pre¬ 
parations in Afghanistan is summarily denied by the 
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agents of the British who are well-informed according to 
the secretary of external affairs. None of this information 
has been, however, corroborated by facts and inspite of the 
forebodings peace with Afghanistan is still not broken. 

In his last conversation with me before leaving Delhi 
the viceroy again confirmed that he would be sending me 
all information which can be of use to us. By the way, he 
expressed a desire in a very friendly manner that I should 
remain in India till the end of his viceroyalty. I replied 
that under the present emergency conditions I do not 
think it proper to leave India till the end of the war. 

With the deepest regards and loyalty I have the 
honour, Sir, to be, 


Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- Nabokov 


567 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az. Otd. 
No. 3 Received on 25 May, 1915. 


Simla dated 24 March/ 
6 April 1915.< 


Sir, 


Anatolii Anatolievich! 

In my preceding report I mentioned that recently rob¬ 
beries and murders with political motives have become 
more and more frequent in Bengal and that there were 
serious disturbances in the Punjab caused mainly by the 
agitation of the returned immigrants, who had been denied 
access to Canada and compelled to return to their home¬ 
land.®® Though these problems are purely locai and did 
not find any favourable response in other regions of an 
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otherwise loyal India the government recognised the 
necessity of adopting extraordinary measures for fighting 
the evil which is beginning to assume serious proportions 
particularly in the Punjab,®^ 

In the middle of March the lieutenant governor of Punjab, 
O’Dwyer came several times to meet the viceroy and rep¬ 
resented in a very energetic manner that the form of in¬ 
vestigation and trial of political crimes ought to be chang¬ 
ed by legislation to uproot the agitation of the unsuccessful 
immigrants and to ensure quick reprisalJ*^ The arguments 
of O’Dwyer were considered so weighty that within a few 
days a legislation for rapid trial, called The Public Safety 
Bill which is enclosed herewith, was introduced into the 
legislative council. Actually our ^Enhanced Security* cor¬ 
responds closely to this law. Its essence lies in changing 
the procedural norms of normal times to permit a quick 
reprisal of the criminals. Thanks to the energy and infor¬ 
mations of the Criminal Intelligence Department and the 
Punjab police about 400 conspirators were caught, a bomb 
factory and store of weapons was unearthed. Under nor¬ 
mal laws the trials of these persons would have prolonged 
for months and it would have tantamounted to such a 
Sisyphean toil due to local conditions of summoning the 
witnesses, selection of defendants etc. that no court could 
have managed it.®^ Besides, in the Punjab the anti-govern¬ 
ment agitation was also launched on the ground of a tempo¬ 
rary rise in the grain price and found a favourable res¬ 
ponse from the peasants suffering from the price rise. 
Quick radical measures to end this agitation became an 
immediate necessity. 

The viceroy could have taken these steps as measures 
undertaken during special circumstances of the war from 
a fully administrative angle. But as the session of the 
legislative council was to be summoned shortly he wise¬ 
ly prepared to place them before the council for approval. 

As I had the honour to point out repeatedly, the Vicere-' 
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gal Legislative Council has only a very distant resembl¬ 
ance to the Parliament. The nominated native members, 
representing all the provinces of India confer there 
hut they are in a minority. For any measure intro¬ 
duced by the government a majority is guaranteed by the 
members of the viceregal government, the nominated 
European members, and the representatives of the mer¬ 
chants. Nevertheless, by giving the natives a possibility of 
expressing their opinion on a bill and accepting some of 
the amendments proposed by them, the viceregal govern¬ 
ment attains to a certain extent the sanction of “the 
people’s voice”. 

Thanks to my stay at Delhi during the past session I 
had an opportunity to be personally present at the sittings 
of the council and to acquaint myself closely with its 
work. Such a direct observation was of much interest and 
it formed my conviction that the time, when the native 
intelligentsia would assimilate the forms of West European 
political institutions and would achieve the capability of 
using them, is rather far. Undoubtedly, the legislative 
council contains (with a few exceptions) the most educat¬ 
ed and prominent personalities. All the same they play a. 
truly pitiable role in the meetings of the legislative coun¬ 
cil. Not only do they lack a talented orator (except the 
late Gokhale), but also in most cases their efforts to imi¬ 
tate the British parliamentarians produce a comic effect. 
Almost all of them prepare their speeches earlier and even 
when they say only a few words, they read their speeches 
from notes, which are subsequently handed over to the , 
clerk of the council and the press. Curious thinga 
also happen causing ironical animation amongst the 
governmental majority and thus breaking the ill-con¬ 
cealed yawn on these benches. One of the orators, deliver¬ 
ing his speech some days back, loudly declared at the 
end of an alluring phrase; “The italic is orator’s”. The vice¬ 
roy presides over the council when some serious state mat¬ 
ters are considered. But all members of t)ie government are 
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quite conscious in their heart of hearts that this council 
is only at the stage of infancy. To permit the native to 
participate in legislation and administration was a politi¬ 
cal exigency and a concession to the pressing solicitations 
of the native intelligentsia.^®^ But, at present, this partici¬ 
pation is nothing more than illusory. I am enclosing in 
this report a stenographic account of the meeting where 
the bill on the “Enhanced Security” was considered. A 
close study of it confirms the general characteristics of the 
legislative council given by me. 

During the closing day of the current winter session all 
the elected members thought it fit to speak. With a rare un¬ 
animity they thanked the viceroy on behalf of the whole of 
India for his attentive and well-wishing care about the 
needs of the population and expressed the hope that Lord 
Hardinge would not leave his post till the end of the war. 
His viceroyalty ends on 15 November and it would be 
certainly desirable to avoid the change of head of the state 
during war time. 

All the orators touched upon the negative vote of the 
House of Lords on the introduction of the “Executive Coun¬ 
cil” in the United Provinces .^®2 This measure was proposed 
by the Indian government and approved by the secretary 
of state for India and so the voting in the House of Lords 
was both unexpected and frustrating. The native members 
of the council expressed this disappointment in a very 
sharp manner. Not only did the viceroy refrain from stop¬ 
ping any one of them but to everybody’s surprise he him¬ 
self spoke on the issue in a decisively disapproving tone 
at the time of summing up. Even the official organ Pioneer 
openly criticised Lord Hardinge the next day in a strong 
editorial for his speech before the natives against the 
House of Lords and it should be conceded that there is a 
great deal of truth in this criticism. The well-wishers of 
the viceroy are watching with concern the reaction of the 
house to this rather inapt speech. 

rc-21 
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It is also interesUng to take into account another note 
heard in the speeches of sOl the natives. Touching upon the 
^‘heroic feats” of the native soldiers in France Ihey express¬ 
ed o ccwitjftdence that the sacrifice of India for defending the 
empire would result in a further rapproachement between 
the British and the Indians and in an extension of the poli¬ 
tical rights of the latter in their homeland and that after 
the war India would occupy a more respectable place in 
the empire similar to Canada and Australia.^^^ As is well 
known to Your Excellency, the Indian soldiers, 
though they had some valiant feats, revealed in 
some cases an insufficient resistance against the unprece¬ 
dented severe pressure of the enemy. This is, however, not 
talked about here but, all the same, it is beyond doubt 
that the role of the native soldiers in the battle fields is not 
so much as to justify the premature demands of the Indian 
intellectuals.^*’^ 

As I have already observed, a series of new problems 
would be created in India after the victorious end of the 
war and to resolve them the British would have to labour 
h^d. There can be no doubt that the demarcation between 
the conquerers and the subjugated races is being worn out 
bit by bit.^®° But it is still a long way to its final disappear¬ 
ance and an autonomous India, where the natives would 
have equal rights with the British, is still a Utopia unat¬ 
tainable without major shake-ups which would be fatal for 
the future of the empire. 

Another important measure, adopted during this session, 
is the take-over of the grain trade by the government. 
In spite of the excellent crop, the grain traders used the 
situation, created in the European market by the temporary 
stoppage of the Russian export, for an artificial price rise 
and the,possible political consequences of this crisis forced 
the government to take this drastic 8tep> the beneficial 
effects of which were felt almost immediate^. 
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Wit^ the d^eepest respect and loyajty I have the honour 
to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s most ol::|edient servant. 

Sd/- Nabokov 

No. 4: 

^imla dated 24th April (7 May) 1915. 

761 Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az. Ot. 

;Sir, 


Anatolii Anatolievich, 

In the middle of the last month the British soldiers on 
the north-western border had to repulse again an attack 
by quite a large crowd of nomads. On 8 April about 4000 
Mohmand approached Hafiz-Kora to the north of Shabka- 
■dar (about 30 versts from Peshawar) and opened fire on 
the British sentry posts. The flying column from the 
Khyber Pass immediately moved up to meet them. Within 
;several hours it succeeded in dispersing the npmads who 
lost about 150 persons killed and wounded. On the British 
side three British and two native officers and nine men 
were killed and three officers and 54 men were wounded. 

The Mohmand tribe lives partly in the British territory 
and partly in Afghanistan as well as in the border strip 
where they are independent.^**® Among them fanatic 
mullahs appear from time to time and their propaganda 
meets with partial success as in the present case. The last 
attack was however caused, according to the declarations 
of the high commissioner of the north-western province, 
mainly by predatory motives. Mullahs are convincing the 
nomads that there are no more British soldiers on the 
border and so it would be easy to loot the villages in the 
British territory. Only a small portion of the Mohmand 
participated in the attack. According to Sir George I^usa 
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Keppel the Afghan administrators did not permit t);ie in¬ 
habitants of the Afghan territory to join the attack. A 
number of “khans”, as the leader of the tribal groups im 
the outskirts of Peshawar call themselves, offered their 
help to the government for suppressing the attempts to 
create disturbances on the border and some influential 
mullahs refused to support this raid. 

At present, it would be impossible to expect complete 
calm in this part of India and the affairs of 18 April as 
well as the raids of Zadrans about which I reported re¬ 
cently, should be considered purely as local phenomena. It 
is noteworthy that this time the Afghan rulers definitely 
interfered energetically in the interests of peace and 
order. The latest information from Afghanistan confirms 
again the pacific disposition of the Amir. Some days back 
Habibullah Khan had a crowded Durbar, For two hours he 
talked about the weather and various alien topics. By the 
way, he explained in detail the construction of the baro¬ 
meter to those who were present. According to persons- 
who visited Kabul he takes a lively interest in the modern 
applied sciences. Later, he dwelt on the war and declared 
that this war is a colossal disaster, that the hostile states 
did not yet come to any result in spite of the heavy losses 
incurred on both sides. He said: “It is evident that at pre¬ 
sent only the neutral states are happy and that a strict 
neutrality is the greatest boon for Afghanistan.” This- 
phrase he repeated twice. 

Some days back two sons of the late Sardar Ayub Khan,, 
living on a pension from the government of India secretljr 
left Lahore for the Afghan border to hatch a conspiracy' 
against the Amir and provoke Afghanistan to a war with 
British India.i®"^ They were caught on the way and sent 
back. The government would be, of course,, able to use and* 
exhibit this incident as a fresh proof of friendship to the 
Amir. 

From what I have stated above I cannot but share the- 
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"Optimism of the Indian government on the situation at the 
Jiorth-western border and I continue to think that no 
serious danger is threatening us or India from Afghani¬ 
stan. 

But the optimistic mood inside the country, which 
reigned so far and found expression in the viceroy’s 
speeches is not justified hy circumstances. As I had the op¬ 
portunity to indicate more than once that the dream of the 
enemies to repeat 1857 is absolutely unrealistic in the 
present Indian situation. Even if that impossible happens 
and the native soldiers rebel, such a mutiny can be sup¬ 
pressed without doubt much more quickly than in 1857. A 
general insurrection is difficult to envisage at present. The 
native soldiers are quite satisfied with their position and 
the officers are carrying on with integrity and vigour. 
Erom the native regiments with a comparatively small 
number of British officers large numbers of troops have 
gone to the war and so the number of British officers is 
reduced to the minimum and in certain cases, to six or ten 
persons. In one of the regiments of the Indian cavalry, the 
position of which is known to me, there are only six offic¬ 
ers including the commander, the adjutant and four junior 
officers.^®® 

Under such conditions the native officers have to bear 
a heavy responsibility in the organisation and in training 
the new recruits. Till now there was not the least sign of 
discontentment. So to me a serious and major mutiny seems 
to be utterly impossible. 

In spite of this the government is not speaking the 
■whole truth, while assuring that “all is quiet in India”. 
At the present moment, more than two hundred conspira¬ 
tors are being tried at Multan and Lahore.^®® These are 
being tried by special courts appointed by the newly in¬ 
troduced “Defence of India Act” of which I have already 
reported. It has been found out that there existed an 
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extensive conspiracy aimed at the native soldiers urging 
them to rise in rebellion and hand over the arms, 
and ammunitions to the conspirators. They have been try-- 
ing to collect money for buying arms by plundering 
institutions and the treasury. Their programme of the 
conspiracy also included the murder of police oflficials 
and all European servicemen as well as the replace¬ 
ment of the British government by the natives, derail¬ 
ments of trains, destruction of railway bridge, murder 
of British soldiers. In other words, something like the 
1857 mutiny is envisaged. The mutiny should have start¬ 
ed, according to the plan of the conspirators, simultaneously 
at Lahore, Ferozepur, Meerut and other army camps.^^® 
This conspiracy was hatched in America by the same im¬ 
migrants about whom I reported more than once to Your 
Excellency. One of the most active members of this band 
is perhaps the same native who headed the Delhi Con¬ 
spiracy and who could not be still apprehended by the 
police.^^^ Counteracting the conspiracy, the police as 
well as chiefs of several military units planned their 
moves, acted carefully and often risked their lives. After 
several weeks of persistent labour all the threads of the 
conspiracy were in their hands. The propaganda for an 
armed rebellion did not have much success in the nature 
armies. Bombs were found out in several regiments, but in 
each case one of the soldiers, initiated into the conspiracy, 
betrayed his comrades and became police informers. The 
soldiers who had succumbed to the exhortations of the 
conspirators were placed under court martial. In one 
regiment four of them were hanged some days ago. 
The Press is silent about other cases for the time being but 
I know from private sources that several hangings took 
place as directed by the court martial.^^^ 


At last, the government has understood that only the 
strictest punitive measures against the conspirators under 
Can stop the revolutionary movement. It |iag succeed- 
fed, though sporadically, in the Punjab and part of thfr 
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United Provinces. There is no doubt tfrot td Multan and 
Lahore all the leaders wduld he sentenced to death. Only 
these two provinces of the north appeared to have been 
affected hy the revolutionary propaganda. There are no 
alarming signs in the rest of India. 

There is no “general insurrection” in India in spite 
of the predictions and desires of the Germans and there 
is no serious threat to the British domination. It Is 
beyond doubt that the local administration has to keep a 
sharp eye and ear to detect and assess the mood of the 
native population. This does not concern the central gov¬ 
ernment which usually retires for summer to the Hima¬ 
layas at a distance from the centres of possible commo¬ 
tions. 

With the deepest regards and perfect loyalty I have 
the honour, Sir, to be, 

Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant, 
Sd/- Nabokov 


Personal 

SIMLA DATED 29 JUNE (12 JULY), 1915 


Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich ! 

From the beginning of March till mid-July I had no 
opportunity of sending the bag in view of the absence of a 
Kussian ship. The knowledge that the reports being sent 
now would reach Your Excellency after two months and 
may be even later increases the difficulty of my work. This 
is an abnormal situation and, by necessity, I should restrict 
myself to those phenomena which are not transitory in 
character and are capable of having lasting influence on 
the internal Ufe Of the country. I hope, therefore, that 
^our Excellency would not accuse me for sehding limited 
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number of reports this year in comparison with the pre¬ 
ceding three years of my service in India. Moreover, now I 
am slowly recovering from typhoid which confined me to 
bed for about six weeks. 

Allow me now, Your Excellency, to request you to per¬ 
mit me to go on leave in November approximately a 
month or two after the return of the viceroy and the gov¬ 
ernment from Simla to Delhi. As I had the honour to 
report, Lord Hardinge agreed to my stay at Delhi last win¬ 
ter as an exceptional case made under the special circums¬ 
tances of the war. He emphasised the desirability of my 
stay at Delhi as “a representative of Russia, with whom he 
can have confidential dealings”,but without giving my 
stay the significance of a precedence. If in the next few 
months there is no serious complication at the north-west¬ 
ern border of India, if Afghanistan remains indifferent to 
the fall of Constantinople, my contact with the viceroy and 
the Indian government on political questions would lose its 
importance. Under such conditions my departure from 
India, handing over the charges of the consulate-general 
to the acting vice-consul Lisovskii at Calcutta in winter 
would become possible and I dare hope that Your Excel¬ 
lency will not refuse me the necessary permission. By that 
time Lisovskii will be able to cope with the situation. His 
remarkable adaptability and exceptional capacity for work 
would serve as a guarantee for this. 

With the deepest respect and perfect loyalty I have 
honour to be. Sir, 

Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant, 
Sd/- Nabokov 

REPORT OF THE CONSUL-GENERAL IN INDIA 
DATED 30 JUNE/13 JULY, 1915, NO. 5 

The announcement of the decision of Lord Hardinge some 
days ago to extend his term as viceroy till the end of 
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March in accordance with the wishes of the London Cabi¬ 
net came here as a surprise. Already 3 to 4 months ago 
signatures to a collective petition jor extending the term 
of viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge were being collected 
•among the native intellectuals in several provinces of 
India.^^* At various gatherings resolutions were passed ex¬ 
pressing the same desire and soliciting the attention of the 
king. In certain cases, where Lord Hardinge answered these 
petitions, he invariably confirmed his desire to leave India 
in November. He communicated the same more than once 
to the members of the government and to persons close 
to him. At our last meet a1 Delhi before his departure for 
.Simla he gave me to understand that he wants to partici¬ 
pate in the framing of the terms of peace, which ought 
to be dictated by us to Germany and her allies. In this 
connection, he remarked that his tenures of office at Cons¬ 
tantinople, Persia and India gave him the right to think 
that during the discussions on the fate of Turkey his ad¬ 
vice might be useful to his government.^ 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the post of 
-viceroy is at present a burden for him. During the last 
year he suffered two heavy shocks—^he lost his wife and 
the beloved eldest son. Therefore, his desire to part with 
the surroundings that remind him every minute of the 
mental sufferings he went through is quite natural. 

I am, therefore, pursuaded to conclude that the London 
government had very serious grounds for insisting on keep¬ 
ing at the post of viceroy a person whose five-year experi¬ 
ence would be a guarantee for successful regulation of the 
internal and foreign policies of India during the difficult 
period as yet to come. 

I had already the opportunity to report that the present 
war did not cause quakes in India. The only phenomenon, 
causing the government serious worry, is the ferment in the 
Punjab. How persistent was this ferment and how strong 
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was its organisation is evident from the fact that till now 
out of the 4044 persons tried in various towns and locali-- 
ties of Punjab about 500 are already found guilty, about 
2500 are acquitted and the trial of others is still not over. 
At Rawalpindi, one of the largest centres of the Indian 
army a real panic reigned for several days among the Euro¬ 
pean civilians and this panic was not completely baseless.. 
A mutiny was orgarmed in the native armies and it was 
stopped only thanks to the exceptionally energetic police 
activity and good management by the army chief. Now 
that the threat is over, the instigators of the rebellions 
would be caught and an end would be put to their propa¬ 
ganda.^’^* The governor of the Punjab is as usual at Simla 
for the summer stay. If calm did not prevail in the pro¬ 
vince entrusted to him and if it was threatened by new 
turmoil he would have hardly remained at the Indian 
Olympus. There is complete peace and tranquility in other 
provinces which are only occasionally disturbed. 

Thus, recently in the small town of Jhansi in the United 
Provinces tiro native Muslim, soldiers killed three officers 
of their regiment and wounded one along with two soldi¬ 
ers of the artillery. The murderers were shot during the 
pursuit. This incident is hushed up in the official circles or 
ascribed to sudden frenzy of fanaticism. The Press is 
silent over the success of the propaganda in the army.'^^'^ 

The main interest at the present moment in India, as 
always, centres round the prospect of sufficient rainfall for 
the coming crops. This is actually an important talking 
point. If millions of Indian peasants are able to harvest the 
grain the task of the government would be considerably 
eased. On the other hand, if India is visited by the disas¬ 
ter of a crop failure, it is difficult to predict the catastro¬ 
phic consequences it would bring with it. 

Only scanty news on the slowly advantcing operations at 
the Dardanelles trickles through the local press leaving, 
perhaps the Mhslim po^)ulatioh bf India iiidii^erant. 
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No alarttiing signs are visible on the north-western bor^ 
der. Rumours spread from time to time about a fresh and 
imminent raid by Mohmand or Mashuds, but for about 
three months these savages are sitting quietly. I know from 
private sources that the local military as well as civil ad¬ 
ministration do not foresee any extraordinary difficulty. 
This year the situation is strangely quiet in this “hornet’s 
nest” which is eternally in turmoil. It would be, however,, 
dangerous to predict anything with certainty as both the 
neutral belt as well as Afghanistan are still unknown 
regions for the British,”® 

Hence, Your Excellency, allow me to state that there 
are no special circumstances for considering the replace¬ 
ment of the viceroy in November as untimely. Yes, there 
were efforts to organise a mutiny and there were serious 
disturbances in Punjab, but all these phenomena are local 
and they were investigated into and suppressed by the 
local administration. The personality of the viceroy does 
not matter here. 

So I think the term of viceroyalty has been extended for 
Lord Hardinge to give him the opportunity to conduct the 
legislative session. In my report, dated 24 March (6 April), 

I attempted to characterise the legislative council of the 
viceroy. It is clear from these characteristics, what diffi¬ 
culties the new viceroy would have to face while presiding 
over this council. Undoubtedly, the claims of the Indians 
for equal rights and participation in the administration on 
equal terms with the British would he growing with every 
month of the war in which the native soldiers are fighting 
on three fronts. Very extraordinary tact and stiffness 
would be needed to hold these claims within permissible 
limits.^^® And if the present viceroy, an experienced dip¬ 
lomat and person spending four and a half years in India,, 
can make such a major mistake as the speech in the legis¬ 
lative council on the veto of the House of Lords on the 
law introducing an Executive Council in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, what more major and incorrigible blunders the 
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new viceroy would be risking after two months’ stay in 
India. But coming to India by the end of March the new 
Adceroy would be able at least to orient himself in the affairs 
of India before the brief and purely formal session of 
the legislative council in September. Though the complex 
questions of military administration are to be solved by 
the commander-in-chief, the authority and opinion of the 
viceroy will be relied upon in these matters as well. Thus, 
^ven on these matters an experienced person and not a 
novice would be needed. Lord Hardinge had insisted on 
the dispatch of the native soldiers to France and it is quite 
natural for the government to desire that he would be still 
in India when these soldiers would return. 

The present war opened the eyes of the local business¬ 
men to the danger of the successes achieved by the Ger¬ 
mans in capturing a series of trade items in their hands. 
It was suddenly discovered that one cannot take a single 
^tep in India without stumbling over '‘made in Germany* 
products. The government had to assume the task of liqui¬ 
dating the German firms and it proved to be colossal. The 
principle of short-term liquidations till the end of the war 
has been adopted. But already healthy voices are being 
heard in the press for full and final liberation of India from 
the German firms, bankers and goods, by encouraging 
trade with Britain and friendly powers.^^o j consider it my 
duty to say in connection with this newspaper agitation, 
undoubtedly supported by the British commercial circles, 
that it would be extremely desirable on our part to send 
here at the end of the war specialists capable of studying 
the needs of the Indian market and recommending with 
■authority to our government measures to develop ex¬ 
change of goods between Russia and India. 

With the deepest respect etc. 


Sd/- Nabokov 
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26 October, IQIS* 

SIMLA DATED 22 AUGUST (4 SEPTEMBER), 1915 


Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

In the secret telegram dated 13/26 August I have briefly 
informed Your Excellency of the contents of the confiden¬ 
tial communication received by me from the Indian secre¬ 
tary of external affairs on the hand of Turkish and Ger^ 
man agitators who have penetrated into Afghanistan.^^-^ 
As soon as the government of India got the information 
that this band succeeded in crossing over to Afghanistan in 
spite of the vigilance on the Persia-Afghanistan border, the 
viceroy wrote to the Amir informing him about the com¬ 
position of this detachment and the aims behind its move¬ 
ment. In this context, Lord Hardinge expressed the confi¬ 
dence that the Amir should prove in practice the sincerity 
of his repeated promise to maintain strict neutrality. In 
the same letter the viceroy gave to the Amir a review of 
the war events of the last months. He indicated that though 
Germany was waging an offensive war and the fact that its 
soldiers were fighting inside the enemy territories might 
create an illusive impression of the success of its campaign. 
But the powers of the tripartite agreement did not doubt 
for an instant that this success was very transient. The 
Amir has again been given to understand in a friendly man¬ 
ner that any attempt at hostile action against us would be 
fatal for Afghanistan. 

The Amir replied that “armed detachments of foreigners 
have never been permitted to move about freely inside 
Afghanistan”, and “that he is fully aware of the obligations 
put on him by his profession of neutrality.” While the 
Amir was writing his reply positive information on the 
German band had not reached him through his own official 
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sources. But he solemnly promised that as sopn as it would 
arrive, he would order to disarm and arrest all of* them. 
The Amir added by hand a postscript to the official letter 
thanking Lord Hardinge for friendship and trust and again 
repeated the above-mentioned promise. The secretary of ex¬ 
ternal affairs confidentially told me that London had ad¬ 
vised them to influence the Amir and to force him to send 
the whole band to India. But the viceroy felt that such a 
step would be at variance with the general nature of the 
policy pursued by him with success till now towards the 
Amir and with the tone and conduct of the entire preceding 
correspondence. The more frequently the Amir is im¬ 
pressed that he is looked upon here as a monarch, whose 
word is believed, the surer his loyalty will be. Such is the 
stand of the viceroy and the secretary of external affairs 
and I think they are fully justified. At least, till now this 
diplomatic posture achieved its purpose. To what extent 
the propaganda of these agitators would succeed and 
whether they would be able to cause a stir in the regions 
bordering Persia and cash on the support of the population 
before they are arrested are some of the problems which 
cannot be predicted accurately.^^ 

However, there are grounds to expect that any further 
attempt to associate Afghanistan with the war would stop 
by itself when Constantinople falls. 

Sporadic raids at the north-western border have been 
faced by the British with complete equanimity. The 
nomads are allowed to come down to the valley where 
they are shot at, but are not pursued in the mountains as 
the latter course would involve dangerous and somewhat 
superfluous risk. There are enough soldiers at the frontier 
and these conflicts, accompanied by insignificant damage 
are, in a way, favourable for the British as they help to 
maintain the spirit and discipline in the army.^ 


The last raid, which I reported in the above-mentioned 
secret telegram, was repulsed almost without dhy loss. The 
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nomads left 20 dead men in the battleground It is conclu- 
•ded here that tihe casualty was heavy resulting in severe 
panic. It is noted with satisfaction that for these fanatics 
the fact that the deceased were left behind without burial 
-according to their religious rites meant that they were 
condemned to suffer eternal torment in the next world. In 
the present case, perhaps heavy firing from the British 
eaused such demoralisation that the nomads ran in disarray 
and were forced to leave behind a substantial part of the 
-casualty. 

The government of India and the commander-in-chief of 
the Indian army would face difficult and complex tasks 
at the end of the war. The reproach of some English 
newspapers that the material resources of India have not 
ns yet been drawn upon to ease the financial burden of the 
war borne by Britain is, of course, justified. But the military 
help in the direct sense rendered hy India is enormous and 
more substantial than the British themselves could have 
dreamt of. The native soldiers were sent not only to France 
but also to Mesopotamia, Gallipoli, and Africa and it should 
be agreed that they acted more efficiently than was expec¬ 
ted of them. In France, unprepared cavalry regiment lay in 
trenches one after another and I know from private letters 
from the front that the native soldiers withstood the heavy 
and unwonted tests quite steadily. In Mesopotamia, the 
British and native armies had to fight under truly terrible 
climatic conditions confronted as they were by a moist heat 
of over 40° C in the shade. Your Excellency knows about 
the successes of the British arms in this field from official 
accounts. The commander-in-chief told me that London is 
demanding from him fresh contingents every day, that he 
would have to send soldiers to Gallipoli, to Africa and to 
the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia and that the depleted 
military strength of India might pose an insurmountable 
problem after some time. At present, however, India can 
be rightly proud that it has done and is doing its share in 
the common task with honour.i*^ This very fact would un- 
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doubtedly influence to a large extent the future structure of 
the Indian army after the war. In particular, it wmild be 
difficult for the British to tackle a series of problems in the 
inner order of the army in the years following the war. 
It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that nearly one- 
third of the officer rank in the native regiments (I have the 
European officers in mind) are already out of action, and 
towards the end of war, even half of them would not be 
there. In addition, a very large number of senior officers,, 
serving in the units but not participating in the war, intend 
to retire at the first chance. The problem of the replace¬ 
ment of the vacancies of officers would perhaps become' 
very acute. For promotion to the officer ranks in the 
native army the candidates should undergo more difficult 
tests than in the British army. Moreover, a basic knowledg|a- 
of one or even two native languages is required from them^ 
Hundreds of young men, leaving private services or inde¬ 
pendent trade or industrial institutions, joined the regi¬ 
ments of the native army as officers and they would return 
at the end of the war to their occupations. This is only one 
of the many difficulties which would have to be tackled in 
the future.12® Perhaps I assigned too much importance to- 
this question. But one is very closely placed with the realit¬ 
ies of the situation and the future of India is largely condi¬ 
tioned by this problem. 

The internal situation in India is satisfactory for the pre¬ 
sent. The major trial of the conspirators in the Punjab, men¬ 
tioned by me in the preceding reports, is nearing an end. I 
was privately told that out of the total number of the sen¬ 
tenced probably about 50 persons are to he hanged. One of 
the main instigators, who is said as well to be the inspirer 
and the organiser of the attempt on the life of the Lord Har- 
dinge in 1912, has not yet been traced, though a reward of 
something like 100,000 rupees has been promised for his 
capture. The British judge in the Lahore trial is evidently 
quite conscious that his judgement should be equally in¬ 
spired by principles of justice and “internal security’" and 
that it should produce a terrifying impression.^^ 
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Though it is already the end of August, there has not 
been as yet sufficient rainfall in many large territories and 
local crop-failures are inescapable. The government is 
ready for it and timely measures would undoubtedly be 
taken to prevent a major disaster^ and the danger of dis¬ 
turbances connected with it. In this connection the Cal¬ 
cutta newspapers again raised the question, with intensi¬ 
fied passion, about the irrelevance of further expenditure 
for building a new capital. However, I conclude from the 
conversations with engineers, engaged in constructing 
“Imperial Delhi” or rather in preparing the foundation 
for it, that the goveitiment of Lord Hardinge pays not the 
least attention to the agitation of the Bengal press.^^y 
however, the crop failure assumes this year alarming pro¬ 
portions, willy-nilly the works will have to be temporarily 
suspended as there will not be free money for it in the 
treasury. 

I consider it my duty to point out that the successes of 
Russian arms are met in official circles and in the English 
press of India with a feeling of most animated delight. 
And, it seems that, at present, only a very insignificant 
minority of Englishmen, including the officialdom, are 
maintaining their earlier mood of mistrust and un¬ 
friendliness towards Russia. It v/ould depend on us to uti¬ 
lise this favourable mood for developing our trade rela¬ 
tions with India in future. 

With the deepest respect and perfect loyalty I have 
the honour, Sir, to be. 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- Nabokov 


rc-22 
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No. 125 Vkh. t. zh. Sr. Az. St 29 


3rd Political Section 
5 September, 1975 

SECRET TELEGRAM FROM THE CONSUL-GENERAL 

IN INDIA 

DATED 5 SEPTEMBER, 1915 

The viceroy personally asked me to inform you that 
yesterday he received a letter from the Amir of Afghani¬ 
stan about the German gang being caught at Herat and 
sent to Kabul under guard. There they would be held 
answerable to the Durbar for having crossed into the 

Afghan territory .^28 

The essence of the letter lies in the Amir’s guarantee 
that the attempt of German propaganda for Jehad in 
Afghanistan is bound to fail. On the advice of Hardinge, 
King George would write a letter in his own hand to the 
Amir expressing his gratitude for the well-intentioned 
neutrality and this letter would undoubtedly create the 
expected impression.’^9 


Sd/- Nabokov 


London, 27 December, 1915/ 
9 January, 1916 


Sir, 


Court Aleksandr Konstantinovich I 

Though more than a month has elapsed since I left 
Delhi, news reaching England from India does not indi¬ 
cate any significant change or any striking event in 
that country. I think it is time that one should review 
briefly the internal situation in India. It will also be in- 
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structive to assess the effect of the war on the affairs of 
India and to examine the responses of the government of 
Xiord Hardinge towards the massive participation of the 
Indian empire in fighting Germany and its allies. 

In the few reports I could send to Petrograd by a cir¬ 
cuitous path through Siberia during the last year, I cover¬ 
ed the serious ferment in Punjab. After the application of 
the Defence of India Act (owing to the insistence of the 
talented and energetic governor of this province, Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer), all the threads of the major anti-gov- 
emmental conspiracy were discovered and its leaders ap¬ 
prehended. So it may be taken for granted that the direct 
menace of sedition, outrages and anarchy has been rout- 
ed.i'« 

Just before my departure the viceroy, however, caused' 
some confusion in popular imagination with regard to the 
■outcome of the trial of the conspirators in wide sections of 
the population. He utilised his right to grant amnesty and 
repealed the death sentence approved by the governor in 
respect of sixteen persons including their foremost leaders 
and exiled them to the Andaman Islands. As I gathered 
from conversations with a number of the Punjab civilians, 
this measure was met with open censure in official circles, 

I know that Sir Michael O’Dwyer agreed to remain at his 
post only owing to the emergency conditions of wartime. 
Lord Hardinge is not much popular among the British 
officials in India, who blame him for his misplaced leniency 
towards the natives. In the present case, one must regret¬ 
fully agree that the sharp criticism of his policy is correct, 
because it is beyond doubt that the softening of the pun¬ 
ishment to persons accused of the gravest crime against the 
state would be interpreted by the natives as a sign of weak¬ 
ness. I think, however, that he did not take this step with¬ 
out serious grounds for it. His action was opposed by one of 
his best colleagues, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and the entire 
civil service of the Punjab, but the future can only 
show whether he was right. Throughout the rest of India 
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internal peace is undisturbed and this should be definite¬ 
ly ascribed to the merit of the enlightened and farsight-^ 
ed viceroy.^"^ 

In the recent annual gathering of the Muslem League, in 
the press, in the resolutions etc. one hears the same note 
with ever-increasing clarity: after the war the natives 
have to he given a wider share in the government of the 
country. It appears that the Indian intelligentsia has been, 
seeking some form of freedom from the tutelage of Lon¬ 
don. In principle, Lord Hardinge agrees with this alid here 
lies the basis of his difference of opinion with a vast majo¬ 
rity of his subordinate administrators.^'- 

At the recent farewell luncheon, given to him at Simla, 
in the United Service Club, the members of which are all 
bureaucrats, the viceroy delivered a “programmatic” poli¬ 
tical speech, where he expressed quite definitely this very 
guiding principle of the future internal policy—^more 
access be given to the natives for administration of the 
country. 

The British started this process before the viceroyalty 
of Lord Hardinge. They had permitted the natives in 
large numbers to go to Europe for education. The legis¬ 
lative councils have been instituted with nominated 
native members participating in the debates. Thus, they 
have given an impetus to the movement which cannot be 
stopped now. To retrace is still less possible. How to recon¬ 
cile the dominant tendency of arbitrary rule, which is still 
very strong amongst the British officialdom, with the new 
principle of equality is a matter reserved for discussion by 
the future generation. It is too complicated to be discussed 
in detail within the framework of the present review.^ 

The contribution of the soldiers, both British and 
natives, in the present war surpassed all expectations. The 
plan of gradual and partial replacement of ^ the soldiers* 
sent to France, Egypt, Mesopotamia and East Africa by 
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"the territorial army from Britain has been worked out 
:successfully. 

Thanks to my intimate relations with the representa¬ 
tives of all ranks of the army, starting from generals to 
Junior officers, I personally know how much is assiduously 
hidden from the press and wide circles of the population. 
However, it is beyond doubt that the agitation in the 
JPunjah infected the native soldiers as well. 

The military administration, however, took vigorous 
measures and stopped all attempts at mutiny at the very 
start. The majority of the regiments, which showed signs 
>of rebellion, were sent immediately to the front and it help- 
•ed in raising their spirits, thus finally snappitng the influence 
‘Of the emissaries from the Punjab. The present commander- 
in-chief in India had to face a stupendous task in removing 
more than 200,000 soldiers from India and at the same time 
guaranteeing internal security. Among the officers left 
behind in India a strain of discontentment was noticeable 
■us there is no British officer who would not have liked to 
«opt for an operational army. General Sir Beecham Duff 
had to disappoint many of them and it cannot be said that 
he was particularly popular. However, in general, it should 
be agreed that he carried out his business quite success¬ 
fully.^'^ 

The foreign policy of the Indian government consisted 
this year in preserving friendly relations with the Afghan 
Amir and repulsing the raids of nomad tribes at the north¬ 
western border. From April to October there were seve¬ 
ral raids by the nomads who were at times 10,000 in num¬ 
ber. The British force stationed at various points on the 
frontier was prepared atid repulsed the attacks of the ill¬ 
armed tribes without much ado and with insignificant 
losses. So far as Afghanistan is concerned, in spite of the 
alarming rumours reaching Petrograd from Bukhara, the 
peaceful and friendly relation with the Amir is not yet 
disturbed and this is largely due to the merit of the vice- 
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roy. His statesmanship is not quite recognised here.^^^ The 
Indian government was no less disturbed than us Joy the 
appearance in Afghanistan of two distinct bands of agita¬ 
tors led by the Germans in favour of the holy war. Before 
my departure the Indian government had been convinced 
that German adventurism in Afghanistan had ended in 
a fiasco. 

It may be noted, however, that any prediction with re¬ 
gard to tribal depredation is quite dangerous. In spite of 
their knowledge of the events ajad politics of Kabul the 
British government does not rule out possible inroads. 
Anyway, during the eighteen months of war, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Afghanistan did not cause atiy serious concern 
either for us or the British. This is largely due to the wise 
policy of the viceroy.^ 

Lord Hardinge repeatedly expressed the hope that 
the convention and the consequent unity between the two 
powers would be much stronger after the war. He be¬ 
lieves that the fate of the East is in the hands of Russia 
and Britain who should work out an agreement for the 
successful accomplishment of our mission and should not 
leave any scope for differences of opinion. By the way, he 
indicated several times the desirability of appointing a 
Russian consul-general to India, who can utilise the pre¬ 
sent favourable situation for preserving and strengthen¬ 
ing the friendly and frank relations established between 
the two governments.1^7 

With the deepest respect and loyalty I have the honour 

to be. 


Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 


Sd/- Nabokov 
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DELHI DATED 19 JANUARY/1 FEBRUARY, 1916 
To 

His Excellency V. O. Fon-Klemm. 

Sir 

Vasilii Oskarovich! 

As a supplement to my secret telegram dated 16/29 
January last I have the honour to furnish Your Excellency 
with the information I received from the secretary of ex¬ 
ternal affairs at Delhi. 

Considering the present situation in Afghanistan satis¬ 
factory in the context of any possible upsurge against the 
allies, the secretary of external affairs emphasised the 
special goodwill of the Amir who has himself been making 
all efforts to prevent any hostile action against Russia and 
Britain. The Amir has been fairly successful in this but not 
without difficulties, especially if we take into consideration 
the presence of German-Turkish emissaries in Afghanistan, 
who are trying to drag him into a military operation against 
the allies. It is evident that the activities of the Amir and 
his endeavours to cultivate friendly relations with Russia 
and Britain, are arousing hostility from the foreign agents, 
who, as a result, have been working for the humiliation of 
the Amir in the eyes of the local people. 

From the conversation with the secretary of external 
affairs I gathered the impression that the Indian govern¬ 
ment is somewhat worried about the security of the Amir 
on whose life attempts may be made by the most fanatic 
elements of the population. The Indian government has 
full trust in the neutrality of Afghanistan under the pre- 
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selQt Amir. But Mr Grant did not express the same confi¬ 
dence in case the Amir is dethroned in any manper. It 
would be difficult in such a contingency to predict the turn 
of foreign policy of Afghanistan.^'^*^ 

It can be concluded from all this that German propa¬ 
ganda in Ajghanista7c is being conducted freely and the 
Amir has not enough determination to terminate the pre¬ 
sence of the Germans and Turks on his territory. On the 
other hand, the Indian government does not want to 
deal with the Amir more firmly apprehensive as it is 
of the possible repercussions in India itself. They are 
reluctant to demand categorically from the Amir the ex¬ 
pulsion of the German emissaries from Afghanistan. Ac¬ 
cording to available information the home government 
was in favour of such a move some months ago but Lord 
Hardinge did not agree with the instructions and he res¬ 
tricted his course of action merely to giving friendly coun¬ 
sels to the Amir and treating him as a fully independent 
and self-reliant ruler of Afghanistan.^*^® 

Lord Hardinge and the Indian government have suffici¬ 
ent grounds to act so carefully as it can be confidently said 
that in case of open military actions against Afghanistan 
the Muslim population would not remain quiet and India 
would be threatened by an internal crisis. The govern¬ 
ment does not po.ssess enough British soldiers to face that 
crisis. 

The Persian consul-general, Daud Khan Miftahus-Sal- 
tane, an inveterate Anglo-phobe, repeatedly told me here 
about this. Pointing out the absence of the necessary 
organisation among the Muslims of India, Daud Khan 
clearly suggested that in case of the action in Afghanistan 
the Indian Muslims would hardly limit themselves only to 
the platonic expressions of sympathy towards their co¬ 
religionist in Afghanistan. I am quoting the opinion of 
t^e Persian consul-general to Yopr Excellency because this 
man is definitely talented and has acquired a ^^^de familiar- 
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ity with the Indian Muslims during his prolonged stay in 
India,^^^ For the time being, however, no ferment is not¬ 
ed among the Indian Muslims. According to available 
information no Muslim name is encountered among the 
undertrials in a number of political cases. 

The people here and in Afghanistan are sobered by news 
of and reports on the situation on the north-western fron¬ 
tier, where the British have been suppressing in a most 
determined manner the attempts of nomads to cross the 
border and disturb peace. The vigorous actions of the 
British soldiers at the frontier have inflicted a shocking 
blow to the nomads about four months back and it has 
resulted in ensuring complete calm. Nothing is now heard 
about new attempts or raids by the nomads.^'*^ 

The Indian government was worried that the news 
of the failures of the British army at Gallipoli and Meso¬ 
potamia might encourage Afghanistan and the Indian 
Muslims, but these worries have not materialised till 
now. But the news of our routing the Turks on the Cau¬ 
casian front have created a strong impression and it should 
be thought that the Amir is refraining from actions hostile 
to the, allies, not so much from some feelings of friendships 
as from the fear of being crushed from the side of Turkes¬ 
tan.’"** 

It should be hoped that our determined actions in Per- 
.^ia will serve as a demonstrative lesson to the Amir and 
will cool the militant ardour of the protagonists of action 
^against Russia and England.’^^ 

With the deep regards and perfect loyalty I have the 
honour, Sir, to be. 


Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 


Sd/- Lisovskii 
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' No. 2 
22 March, 1916 

CALCUTTA DATED 26 JANUARY (8 FEBRUARY), 1916 


To 

His Excellency V. O. Fon-Klemm. 

6 ir, 

Vasilii Oskarovich ! 

The most important event in India during the last 
month was the appointment as the new viceroy of Lord 
Chelmsford, the former governor-general of Australia. 

This appointment was a complete surprise for all. Even 
during Lord Chelmsford’s stay at Calcutta for Christmas 
and later at Delhi nobody including the persons closest to 
the viceroy knew anything of his imminent appointment. 
The news was officially published only on 16 January 
when Lord Chelmsford boarded the ship at Bombay for 
England. 

The news of this appointment was greeted with great 
satisfaction by the British Society and the Anglo-Indian 
Press. Most of the papers hope, on the basis of the former 
administrative experience of the new viceroy, that India 
has at last found a man under which the country would 
progress with a healthy policy and in accordance with the 
basic interests of Great Britain. Greeting the appointment 
of Lord Chelmsford, the Anglo-Indian Press particularly 
at Calcutta, has been celebrating with a rare malicious jotf 
the departure of Lord Hardinge as if his policy was ex-^ 
tremely dangerous for India. 


One should be astonished at the lack of restraint and 
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modesty, so unusual for the English Press, with which the 
attacks are launched on Lord Hardinge, who did so much 
for India and endured here a series of personal loss and 
mental agony. At present, all the merits of Lord Hardinge 
in initiating a number of cultural activities in India are 
forgotten. Along with it all the difficulties of administering 
the country uMder such extra-ordinary circumstances are 
also ignored.^ 

Calcutta, the centre of industry and trade in India, with 
its large British population cannot forgive Lord Hardinge 
for the transfer of the capital to Delhi. The European 
population considers this measure a disaster for India. Its 
government, they maintained, tore itself away from the 
essential healthy interests of the country by its stay at 
Delhi and doomed itself in perpetual stagnation instead. 
Besides, there was a huge expenditure involved in the 
transfer of the capital.’^*' 

In the opinion of British social circles, the second defect 
in Lord Hardinge’s policy lies in his search for popularity 
among the natives. It is maintained that he totally suc¬ 
cumbed to the influence of a set of flattering natives who 
guided the policy of the viceroy exclusively to further the 
interests of their fellow-men and to play down those of 
the British.’ 

But the main mistake of Lord Hardinge, which helped 
to make him unpopular among the British was an appa¬ 
rently insignificant event. The viceregal orchestra was 
beaded by a German conductor Buchner, whom Lord Har¬ 
dinge was reluctant to remove after the war with Germany 
started. Quite a storm of indignation was let loose among 
the British society. Some social and welfare organisa¬ 
tions collected protest signatures; Englishmen demonstra¬ 
tively avoided visits to viceregal receptions; there were 
cases of insolent replies to invitations; some members of 
The United Service Club at Simla openly proposed not to 
give the traditional farewell luncheon to the viceroy and 
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the matter even went as far as almost to lead to a question 
in the House of Commons. In short, a scandal was the 
outcome and it helped in making Lord Hardinge unpopular 
more than any administrative failure or comparatively 
more important political issue.^^® 

In his attitude to the Imperial Consulate General Lord 
Hardinge showed a rare courtesy and attention and so 
from the point of view of our interests his departure 
should be regretted. 

It should be hoped that time will calm down the pas¬ 
sions and the British public opinion will evaluate his acti¬ 
vities on a worthy plane after recalling many contribu¬ 
tions of Lord Hardinge, as in the case of Lord Curzon who 
had been hated by the British during his viceroyalty but 
whom they remember now with a feeling of great respect 
and thankfulness. 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 
honour, Sir, to be. 

Your Eycellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- Lisovskii 


No. 46 Iskh. t. zh. Sr. Az. Ot. 15. 

3rd Political Section 
28 March, 1916 

No. 405 

From the Head of the Third Political Section 
TO the Head op the Consulate-General in India. 
Petrograd, dated 28 March 1916. No. 1458. 

(Coded telegram) 

2 Indians, carrying a letter from the Raja of Hathras^^* 
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In the United Provinces, who arrived at Kabul with the 
Germans, reached Tashkent from Kabul. 

Raja, securing promise of cooperation from the Germans 
and the Turks, considers the moment favourable for rea¬ 
lising the dream of the Indian nationalists and seeks Rus¬ 
sian assistance against England. There are grounds to be¬ 
lieve that the Afghans sympathise with the action against 
India, if not the Amir himself. The messengers handed 
over a letter in the name of the emperor as well and its 
content is still unknown. 

You may report to the Indian Government (No. 3). 

Sd/- Klemm. 


No. 71 Vkh. m. zh. Sr. Az. st. 15. 

3rd Political Section 
2 April, 1916 
432 


Secret Telegram of the head of the Consulate-General. 

IN India 

SIMLA DATED I APRIL, 1916 
The telegram No. 1458 has been received. 

The report created the most favourable impression on 
the Indian government which received from the Ambas¬ 
sador at Petrograd the information on the arrival of the 
Indians in Tashkent, but did not know the content of the 
letter and were perhaps much worried on this score. The 
secretary of external affairs assures categorically that the 
Amir himself is not involved but the participation of the 
Afghan supporters is beyond doubt. According to the 
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available private information of confidential nature, the 
Amir is wholly on the side oj the British; the annvfil sub- 
sidy to him is considerably increased and perhaps further 
addition has been promised on condition that his neutral¬ 
ity will be maintained. 

The capture of Erzeraum created here a grand impres¬ 
sion and grander still in Afghanistan; according to the 
available information, it is paralysing the activities of 
the German emissaries. 

On receiving the information on the Raja of Hathras 
within some days, as promised by the secretary of exter¬ 
nal affairs, I shall report again. 


Sd/- Lisovskii 


No. 595. Vkh. s. zh. Prs. — Sr. Az. Otd. No. 3. 

12 June, 1916. 

SIMLA DATED 28 APRIL/11 MAY, 1916 


To 


His Excellency V. O. Fon-Klemm. 


Sir, 

Vasilii Oskarovich! 

I have the honour to report in time to Your Excellency 
telegraphically on all the information I could receive on 
the situation in Afghanistan. The Indian government is 
optimistic enough as before and hopes to hold the Afghan 
Amir back from any hostile action against Russia and 
England. 
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Worried by the arrival of German-Turkish emissaries in 
Afghanistan, the government here has been trying to dis¬ 
credit them by all means in the eyes of the Amir and so it 
misses no opportunity to point out to him the dangers of any 
further deals with the Germans. The information, received 
by the government from us and the British consuls in Per¬ 
sia, about the intention of the German-Turkish agitators 
to kill the Amir and stage a coup in Afghanistan if there 
is further delay in acting against Russia and England, are 
forwarded to the Amir with the necessary comments by 
the foreign department here. 

The Indian government simultaneously took more active 
steps to restrain the Amir from hostile actions and to at¬ 
tract him to its own side. According to the available in¬ 
formation of very confidential nature the annual subsidy 
to the Amir, paid by the Indian government, has been 
substantially increased and further addition has been pro¬ 
mised if he maintains his neutrality. The same informa¬ 
tion was received by me through a third person from the 
Afghan agent staying at Simla, v/hose duties consist of 
trips to Afghanistan from time to time for handing over 
the contributions paid by the Indian government to him. 

It is quite evident that the Indian government is assi¬ 
duously hiding this fact owing to an apprehension that it 
would compromise the Amir before the Afghan popula¬ 
tion as well as destroy the faith of the Indian natives in 
the military might of Britain. Owing to the secretive atti¬ 
tude of the local government to this question I decided not 
to verify this fact by directly asking the secretary of ex¬ 
ternal affairs. This is the main reason why the Indian gov¬ 
ernment is so confident about the neutrality of Afghan¬ 
istan so long as the present Amir, who is materially inter¬ 
ested in maintaining peace, is at the helm. 

It may be believed that the news of the capture of Erze- 
raum and Trebezond by Russian soldiers are to a large 
extent holding back the Amir himself as well as the 
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militant party in Afghanistan from activities hostile to 
us. At least in India this news created a grand impression 
not only on the native population but also in British cir-^ 
cles. This impression has been more satisfying for Russia, 
especially in view of the unsuccessful operations of the- 
British at the Dardanelles and later, the surrender of the 
British detachment at Qut-ul-Amara, which dispirited 
India.^®*’^ 


Under such circumstances, I think, that the claim that 
Ajghanistan is afraid of the British may he ruled out as it 
did not pay adequate attention to the demands of the lat¬ 
ter. If one is a^ked to speak about Afghanistan's fear, one 
must turn towards Turkestan. 

From a series of talks with Mr Grant, secretary of exter¬ 
nal affairs and some persons in the headquarters of India 
I gathered the impression that the Indian government is 
trying by all means to dispel the possibility of a conflict 
with Afghanistan primarily due to its unwillingness to 
allow Russia to resolve the Afghan question which would 
be unavoidable if the neutrality is disturbed by Afghan¬ 
istan. Apparently it is, as before, one of the main tasks of 
Indians foreign policy. 

Keeping in mind this circumstance, I think the optimise 
tic declarations and denials of the government here on. 
the informations obtained by our frontier administration 
from Afghanistan ought to he viewed with care though it 
should be noted that till now facts justify the optimism of 

the Indian government.’^2 

The extent to which the latter still look at any inter* 
ference by us in the affairs of Afghanistan with jealousy 
and suspicion is revealed by the nervousness shown by the 
local foreign department when it received the news about 
the arrival of two messengers in Turkestan with letters 
from the “Raja of Hathras”. Informations on this were re¬ 
ceived at Simla from the British ambassador in Petro* 



grad some days before ^th§ s^cr^t 

from Your Excellency dated 28 March. No. 1458, Our open 
^9^ 4^ Spp^iirance of the messengers at Tash^ 
>km4 tm4^f.e$4ers carried hy them, the contents of which 
were jtiot known to the government here, created a won* 
derful impression and set at rest the excess of unrest at 
Simla. 

The goveWMiifaft of 'Indm *was •>ncrt less okuitmed 'by the 
suspieifm of Your ®«oeBe*M^ 4iiat one of i>he .messengers at 
Tashkent is Mirza Mohammed Ali Khan, the son of Khosdil 
Khan, serving as the head of Amiris office. This was quite 
understandable, as the appearance of such a senior official 
as a mess^iger -wotdd have meant that the dispatch of the 
letters would not have taken place without the knowledge 
and participation of the Am^ and hm ^^ovemmentt. 

I reported to Your Excellency in time that the sj^cret^ry 
of .external affairs had denied the participation of the Amir 
himself in this dispatph but agreed that the Afghan sjij)- 
porters of action against Russia and England were definite- 
ly involved in this affair. 

Xakjfeg into ^coouut ,of tjhe fact that the In^an ga^a^rp- 
meat haa, M oomse, poa^ihi^ty ^ weUb^tfojpaaed 
^bout the ^itnation an A^hamsli^ ^and that it is 
cq nfid ent tof ftbe jlmffiilty pf the Amir hims^if -efU the 
pimUoned grounds, we must, ^all .the .same, be i^a#y, ^ 
thinh* for jail hands .of suipiafes. The Jact of the ,oqn^«wQii 
‘0f \eipmarm japd thek unlej^esed 

propaganda within Afghanistan remains. B^idns» Ihe 
Amir, not being able to expel them from his territory, may 
not also be in a position to restrain his ^aphjpc^ fjjqm an 
armed move against Russia and British India.^^^a 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 

honour, Sir, to be. 



Yours Excellenc^^a 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sdjf Xi^ovsldi 
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29 April, 1916 
405 


From the Head op the Third Political Section 
TO THE Head op the Consulate-General in India 

PETROGRAD DATED 29 APRIL, 1916, NO., 1990 

(Coded Telegram) 

Informations received from the messengers from Kabul: 

The Germans and the Austrian captives who ran away 
jrom Russia arrived in large numbers in Afghanistan. The 
attitude of the Amir, soldiers and the people towards 
them is good and that of the men of religion is somewhat 
mistrustful. The Amir is not so much desirous for the war 
as his brother. The world of the Afghans is hostile, as it 
were, only to the British and the firman, seen by the mes¬ 
sengers, talks only about the war with the latter. The 
armament factories of Kabul are operating under the 
guidance of the Germans, who are again the instructors 
in the armies and guides in the fortifications. Kabul possi-^ 
faly has a radio-telegraph. Import of arms through Persia 
has stopped. 


Copy to M. Shed. 



-Mhu $00k.i C0eefim H Documents 

«; — Aaf. Otd; N. 4. 

12 June, 1910 

SIMLA DATED 29 APRIL (12 MAY), 19lf 

To 

JHis Excellency V. O. Fon-Klemm. 

SlTf 


Vasilii Oskarovich! 

As I had the honour to report to Your Excellency by the 
;secret telegram dated 23 April, the secretary of external 
^affairs asked me if it is possible for the imperial ministry 
of external affairs to inform the foreign department more 
often through the Imperial Consulate-General on aU 
events and intelligence which may be of concern to the 
Indian government. 

Not to speak of the utility of such intelligence in the 
form of common advantage and coordinated actions the 
receipt of information by the consulate-general would 
make it possible to enter into a closer relationship 
with the authorities in India and give our represen¬ 
tatives a more significant and definite position in this 
•country. 

Even now, it can be said with confidence that the posi¬ 
tion of the consulate general is far better than what it 
had been four to five years ago when the Indian govern¬ 
ment persistently refused to enter into any negotiation of 
■a political nature with it thus sticking only to the ques¬ 
tions of routine consular practice. It may be noted with a 
feeling of great satisfaction that the Imperial Consulate- 
Cfeneral occupies at present a distinct position among the 
consular organisations of other powers and enjoys the 
«a?clusive attention of the government here. This atten¬ 
tion la reacted in a number of small matters which are 



Anaumi ‘Of ^muMxr 

On questions ootISfuliar practi.ce, yflsifSix WSy eMtt 
IIP to the central government, the consulate-general has 
1afe V^t not received any refusal and all his requests are 
granted with 'utiusual ^peed. 

On questions of a political nature—on the situation fiB 
Afghanistan, Mesopotamia and even in ’'India dtself^ihe 
government of India does not think it necessary to avoid 
any frank discussion with the consulate-general and in¬ 
form the latter without any reserve and without pointing 
out that these questions are purely' Sipldmatic. xhe con- 
IsUlate-gehdral owes inudh to the fotn^r c'onsul-general, 
•^^Hbokdv, for ■‘such a'position.'Of 'colime,’'fhe‘present events 
hlso Jtelped^ih^hHn^ing about Subh'a happy dhttrfgPfe in*thc 
vtMs of'the'Tft&ioifi^^Sti’ei'ttfhent 6n dur r^pt^santdtlU^s in 
Iiidia. 

There is no doubt that on his arrival at'^Oelhi the new 
consul-general would not face much difficulty in staying 
at Delhi. At Calcutta, where with one regular assistant 
and a non-staft vice-consul, the presence of the consul- 
genei'al himself has become completely superfluous. Of 
bourse, it is very difficult to hope that the Indian govern¬ 
ment would recognise his stay in Delhi as the consul- 
geherals of other powers would request similar favour and” 
it would -vdolate the principle laid down in Britain of re¬ 
taining foreign consuls only at the port towns. However, it 
may be hoped ihat the semi-official stay of the Imperial 
Conijul-General at Delhi does not change the Essence of 
the matter to any extent and does, not interfere -with the 
corisolidaUbn of Ihe position of 'the Russiair cwiSXAlaie- 
gctietal fn India. 
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Secret Telegram From The Diplomatic Officer 
TO THE Governor-General op Turkestan 

DATED 1 MAY, 1916, NO. 486 


Yesterday, before the departure of the messengers from 
Kabul I was able to have an open-hearted conversation 
with them. Without repeating the well-known accusations 
against British policy in India and Afghanistan, X am put* 
ting down the essence of their declarations. The present 
political situation has furnished an exceptional opportun¬ 
ity for overthrowing the British yoke in India. The giound 
is quite ready for the fight and all necessary means are 
available. Coordinated action of Afghanistan, smarting 
under the British oppression and incapable of looking in¬ 
differently on the holy war of Islam, is already guaran¬ 
teed. It is necessary to know if Russia would remain neuU 
ral in this struggle, but, we are reminded, even our hosti¬ 
lity would not be able to stop this irrevocable war of 
liberation, 

I pointed out the obligations of our alliances and 
hopelessness of the final triumph of our enemies. The 
Indiaihs said that the success of their struggle, parti- 
oi^rlgf agMnat a weakenedB;ritatu iu is be¬ 
yond (^ubb X ]je?ftftrk^ thalt vm 

anii, Q^id m!4m jmx 

If ’^itb 4^ 

1% mtIMeEti, tbiaf wmkit 
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ted to go through Siberia in pursuance of their mission tc^. 
Japan. To this an evasive answer was given. * 

The lack of a reply from the governor-general seem¬ 
ingly upset the messengers, who undoubtedly went away 
with a sense of frustration. 

The Indians talked with a great deal of enthusiasm, con-- 
viction and an evident sincerity. 

I am reporting the above-mentioned as entrusted by the 
governor-general. 

Copy to the Asiatic sections of Headquarters. 

Sd/- Chirkii® 


No. 120. Vkh. t. zh. Sr. — Az. st. 15. Copy 

3rd Political Sections 
13 June, 191& 
405 


SIMLA DATED 11/24 JULY, 1916 


To 

His Excellency V. O. Fon-Klemm. 
Sir, 


VasiUi Oskarovich! 

As I had the honour to report to Your Excellency by 
my secret telegram dated 8/21 July the Indian govern-, 
ment considers the present situation in Afghanistan quite 
satisfactory. Despite the influence of the tempting circum¬ 
stances the Amir, it seems, could restrain j|iis subjects ^ 
from all aggressive moves in defehce of Islam. The effortsf 
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of German emissaries to create difficulties for us and the 
British from Afghanistan should be considered a failure 
as their position in that country is worsening day by day. 
It seems that their prolonged agitational activity without 
any concrete results bored the people, assumed the charac¬ 
ter of tall talks, and failed to act on the fervent fantasy 
of the emotional Asiatiics. Partly due to this and partly 
due to the improved political and military position, 
of the Amir, the Gerpian-Austrian-Turkish emissaries, 
hostile to us, started leaving Kabul. They seem to have left 
the capital of Afghanistan in full strength with the inten¬ 
tion of going back to Persia. Howe^'^er, this information 
given to me by the secretary of external affairs, was 
found to be somewhat exaggerated, as according to pri¬ 
vate intelligence attained from the Afghan agent at Simla 
one German and one Turkish officer with several junior 
staff are still staying in Kabul. In his opinion, however, 
the position of the persons staying back is far from 
enviable and they are kept in Kabul rather as hostages 
under the strict vigilance of the guards posted by the Amir. 

/ 

By the way, the Indian government took a number of 
significant steps to ensure the external security of their 
Indian territories after being alarmed by the surrender of 
the British detachment at Qut-ul-Amara, which undoubt¬ 
edly hit the prestige of the British among the Indian 
Muslims. 

Several detachments in full combat readiness were 
drawn to the north-western frontier to strengthen 
the garrisons at Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, etc. 
Most of the officers, remaining in various organisations 
of the war department at Simla, were sent back to 
the regiments and they were replaced partly by old 
officers, who have ended their term in India and yet 
kept back in service, and partly by volunteers. The gene¬ 
rosity with which the officers in active service at Uie fron¬ 
tier were being granted leave in earlier years is hardly 
noticeable nowi*®®*" 



3«ff Anatomy* of tth ^pwm 

Ifiegwdilrg iSke gmmcmem ix^m i}» tAAftinukig 

lil^ es^iiet* ptoilisy';' d^alfifg^ mt ik^d^ieub 

d'«if<^ mler (»€ ssuS Mm p^os^ll^ 

siglf^ of attMiibh^ • Hidilai^ <<»ii¥sid)e£a iH 

iTWJOsBffiry' Po support hiim mjalfs^rioWy' as viM JikieonMng t® 
iTif^fiWtftion^ odtairwfti by‘ we* ftnunv a pr-matSi &«* quMe rel^ 
db^ sovme*. sestet neg&Uatkim a'm goi<tvq o«t at present in 
Mml(» between Mr Grant, seere^y of esutemal chairs, andk 
thm a^8w6 of tke AfgJvow Mwir on fwrtbm inerease of the 
mmxd pensijon to the latter from IS' la!kih& (]^,8OO,dd0^} 
rvpeiffs. to 24 Va^hs:. The* Indikn- goiverntaent has sot to t^ 
Asaam cafiy one condition for such an increase: that all Ger¬ 
man agitators have to be expelled from Afghanistan. 


Recently, a curious event was noted here which was 
related to me by a colonel from the general headquarters. 
Lord' Chelmsford- who is carrying on a lively correspon¬ 
dence with the Amir informed* the latter that His Majesty 
the king has sent a letter, in which he has asked to give 
his sincere thanks to the Amir for his goodwill towards 
Britain. On receiving the viceregal letter the Amir sent a 
express courier to Simla with a request to give him the 
original message, so flattering for him, from His Majesty. 
As actually there was no such letter, the viceroy was put 
in a awkward position and sent an express telegram to 
London seeking such a letter from the king. Until the 
arrival of the letter, the courier of the Amir was kept back 
at Simla as an honourable guest. 

In the opinion of the Indian' governsfient, the peacfs 
effotts of the Amir have ensured an atmosphere of tram- 
qiuilify on the north-western frontier where the nomadle 
ifrihes are not disposed to organise hostile actions aa ha|i^ 
^ened last year. 

The situffirtion in' Af^anistaw asid the f»v'€nirable poai^ 
adopted hy the Amir towards (Steal BtlMdn provide 
the Indian government with sufficient re*»oiai^Vtow the 



MUmQltokf: Mximetm 


poiUbU^a]^ ^!Qa9e!Qt» in tto oounti^* Qpiiiiiis.tl)oslIy. As & 
t}]iil; l^36v»mmQnt;i8>»iiispi ^cn!wa£d to at 

successful! l«pi4^om of adivceQlxudsmi 

Withr deep« z;e^Octi ond* perfect loyalty. If. have the& 
honourj, Sir,, to 

Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sdy- Lisovskii 
4 October, 1916 


No. 939. Iskh. s. zh. Fers. — Az. Otd. No. 6. 


SI%)fLA DATED 12/25 JVLY, 1916 


To 

His Excellency Y. O. F’on-Klemm. 

Sir, 

V'asilii Oskarovich! 

The most interesting feature of the Indian syndrome is 
the rumour of an. imminent departure of the commander- 
in-chief, Sir Beecham Duff, from India and the possible 
appointment in hia place, of general Birdwood, an asso¬ 
ciate oi Lord Kdteheiser during his Indian days and the 
-cemmante: of “Ansae” in Ciallipoli in the present war. 

The main reason behind the commander-in-chief’s resig¬ 
nation is the events at Mesopotamia, which resulted in the 
surrender of the British dota^unent at Qut-ul-Amara. It 
.should be noted that the British Press in India has been 
paying little attention to the discussion of this unfortu- 
iMte infidenit aitd it incdiBed to interpret this sur- 

:rezM|fir m a htaroki IwA of the BWti^ Army. However, 
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soon after this event, rumours about the blunders, failu¬ 
res and omissions of the department of commissariat with 
regard to the supply of medicines and foodstuff to the 
Mesopotamian detachment were given currency in British 
social circles in India. The wounded officers, who return¬ 
ed to India, are quite caustic about the strategic plan as 
well, which had been worked out under the main guid¬ 
ance of Sir Beecham Duff.^'’^ 

Much to the bitterness of the commander-in-chief about 
a month ago there occurred a lamentable episode affecting 
a territorial detachment coming from England. A part of 
the new arrivals, not in the least used to the local climatic 
conditions, was sent by a train from Karaichi to Peshawar.. 
Owing to the lack of organisation and failure of the local 
military administration the new arrivals, not equipped 
with ice, underwent unimaginable sufferings and, as a 
result, twelve persons died of sunstroke and about fiftjr 
others have been hospitalised in a serious condition.^ 

This incident has aroused a burst of public indignation* 
and the military administration is being seriously censor¬ 
ed. Though an official investigation was immediately 
instituted to locate the true culprits, the pubhe opinion 
has been accusing Sir Beecham Duff for his weakness of 
character and lack of organisational talent. It should be* 
noted that the present, commander is generally distingui¬ 
shed by his unsociability and is not popular among the* 
Englishmen. More dispassionate persons, familiar withi 
the military situation in India, assure that Sir Beechanr 
Duff is quite fit and handled wonderfully the difficult task 
of sending soldiers to different war-theatres and that the 
surrender of the detachment in Mesopotamia was very 
little to do with him. Nevertheless, the retirement of Sir 
Beecham Duff has been decided upon and an official com¬ 
munication on this subject is expected in the near future. 

- The opening in September of the session of "the legis-^ 
Native council, where the new viceroy would *^eliver ot 
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Speech, is awaited here with great impatience. This would 
be his first address of importance, as till now Lord 
Chelmsford has delivered only the most ordinary speech¬ 
es on various insignificant events of daily life. 

The most conservative elements of the English society 
in India pin great hopes on the new viceroy, who would, 
it is believed, terminate the dangerous policy of Lord Har- 
dinge of giving the natives a wide share in ruling the 
country. 

More sceptical persons doubt the talents of the new 
viceroy. He is considered to be an insignificant political 
personality for the requirements of today and they assign 
for him the role of an unquestioning instrument of Lon¬ 
don following the tradition of Lord Minto. Moreover, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the majority. Lord Hardinge 
went too far in his liberal policy and in stimulating higher 
education among the natives. As a result, it is now almost 
impossible to quench the thirst of the natives. 

Whatever may be the case, the number of natives attend¬ 
ing the usual viceregal luncheons and receptions is already 
far less than what had been observed during the tenure of 
Lord Hardinge. Englishmen note with approval that Lord 
Chelmsford has not as yet expressed the desire to have 
private advisers or friends from among the obsequious 
natives as had been done by his predecessor. 

The internal situation in India should be considered 
satisfactory for the time being barring sporadic anarchist 
attempts in Bengal, mainly on the lives of police officials. 
According tp the well-considered opinion of both English¬ 
men and natives^ who are' known to me, significant events 
mill mark the internal life of India only at the end of the 

ioar.^57 

If the removal of about 200 thousand native soldiersF 
India during the war to various fronts was ^ a wise 
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meesme ealcula4;ed^ tQ< loaMsm p««c€;s i3&; I)MI% ^ 
of their reitni'm aftem tkm wm, hmsitn^ etsptmsmcesk 
^yaterm andl cUb^erewt. aitifudejs. m Frasuieit hasa. Bteett' c^m^w^ 
alarm. The BHtish gov&mment, a& a remd% is; whined/ to> 
look at them as future insurgent and revolutionaries}^^ 

\ 

While the British have been poiatMa^ out, with uf^cic 
ous joy, the indiiEereKt ftgbtmg quaJiities of Ihe native sol¬ 
diers as exposed in Mesopotamia^ the native politicians^ 
are disposed to consider the war-efforts of the native solr 
diers as a great service of India to Britain and even credit 
them with the distinction of being the main phalanx of 
Britain on the European hattlefront.^^^ 

But the main carrier of new idea and demands from the 
■government is at present the native mtelligent proletariat, 
consisting of a large number of graduates from the var¬ 
ious universities of India and England. They compare their 
pitiable position as ill-paid and third-class officers with 
the Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service enjoying fat 
salaries (though they are simply semi-literate in most 
cases). Consequently, the young generation of India feels 
humiliated and bypassed as it joins the ranks of the cons¬ 
cious opponents of British rule in India.^®® 

This is why the policy of Lord Hardinge, who laboured 
hard during his stay here to promote higher education 
and openly declared that the time was ripe for the British 
to relinquish many of their privileges in India, is so hated 
by the Englishmen of the old school. 

Following the accounts of the budget discussion ol 
various provincial councils one fincte with unMHng regu¬ 
larity the vigorous criticism of the acthms of the govern¬ 
ment by the native representatives and their insistence on 
the reduction of allocation of funds on many items in 
favour of public education. 

The question q# ie a fbt silt 
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sorts of national gatW&riitgs in IvMa. Ift.t Buda saaion la 
Madras, which ended some days back, a resolution to this 
'wJte t^ssfed ttnd was subsequently sent to the vice¬ 
roy. *^6 basic demand of their resolution consists in the 
wide and unfettered participation of the local elements in 
the administration of Indian on equal terms with the 
Britieh.^®^ 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 
hOttbUr, 19ir, to be, 


Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- Lisovskii 


No, 138. Iskh. t. zh. Sr. Az. st. 10. 


3rd Political Section 
23 August, 1916 
405 

Prom the Head of the Third Political Section 
TO THE Consul-General in India 

PfitROCRAD DATED 16 AUGUST, 1916 , NO. 3746 

1 

(Coded Telegram) 

According to the information of Turkestan security 
depaftmeiit s6Mier$ are being concentrated in North’* 
Afghanistan and high.spirits are observed in connection 
with the offensive of Turks in Russia and the commotions 
in Turkestan caused by the conscription of labour for the 
western frwSh irffown^tion through 

the Indian government is desirable. Immediately infoitn 
us and Tashkent about everything you know on the situa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan. 
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3rd Political Section 
405 

From the Foreign Minister 
TO the Ambassador at London 

PETROGRAD DATED 19 AUGUST, 19!6, NO. 3788 

(Coded Telegram) 

The governor-general of Turkestan reports, on the basis 
of information from various sources, that military prepara¬ 
tion of the Afghans on our border is afoot and that consi¬ 
derable excitement exists in Afghanistan in response to 
the advance of the Turks in Persia. The presence of Ger¬ 
man instructors in North Afghanistan seems to be beyond 
doubt. 

Please verify this information as soon as possible through 
the British government and, in case of confirmation, request 
the London cabinet to influence the Amir. It is quite 
desirable that the Indian government should inform gene¬ 
ral Kuropatkin through our consulate-general about their 
intelligence on the political situations in Afghanistan. 

Sd/- Shtyurmer 


No. 141. Lakh. t. zh. Sr. Az. St. 15, 

3rd Political Section 406, 

From the Foreign Minister 
TO THE Governor-General op Turkestan 

PETROGRAD DATED 19 AUGUST, 1916, NO. ?790 

(Telegram) 

Telegram Nos. 6349 and 6350 received^ 

(In code) 



Mue dook I Soffit l^ot;wnems W 

The consulate-general'in' India had been entrusted to 
•verify through the Indian government the information (A 
fhe military preparations in Afghanistan and to telegraph 
ihe results both to you and this ministry. At present, we are 
pursuing the same matter with London requesting the 
Indian government to influence the Amir, if necessary. It 
is possible that the Afghan government is taking soma 
measures at the border only to forestall the mass exodus 
of our natives running away from labour conscriptions. 

Sd/- Shtyurmer 


No . 217 . Vkh . t . zh . Sr . Az . st . 12 . 


3rd Political Section 
16* August, 1961 
405 

Secret telegram from the Acting Diplomatic officer 
TO the Governor-General of Turkestan 

22 AUGUST, 19] 6, NO. 859 

My second attempt to use the radio Tashkent-Kushka- 
'Quetta did not produce a satisfactory result owing to dis¬ 
tortions in the code. 

I am giving below the beginning and the end of Lisov- 
rskii's telegram dated 19 August, which I could decipher. 

“Please inform Klemm the following in reply to the 
telegram no. 3746. 

“The Indian Government has no information on the 
•concentration and the high spirits in North Afghanistan. 


Tbe is poflslbiy misprinted in tbe original. It tikiy be 26r 



Anat^y ^ ifte fitiw i tow 

•Enquiries fare 'being miade. ii ^isb^U ^ibe »s«mit. ^he 

Eeoretai^ of rBsitemal ^ffalfs isa^ lih&t mmemi/titary 
prepavations vrere.poing^&n in Kabul about^wbi<5h>4bellndian 
t^vemment received iinfotmaiion (from fthe 4^ink ihknseH 
WD^ho '.was taking m«amiies’infOrderito^aeednteiwalitw»^i®5. 
ffhe distorted text'follows. a4n»a«ned action fby ^j^fghani^ 
9tan is p&ssihle. 


rSd/- ^S^retarev 

3rd Political Section 
4 September, 1915 
405 

Secret Telegram From State Counsellor, Nabakov 
LONEKW DATED 25 AUGUST, 1916, NO. 525 

Telegram No. 3788 received. 

The Indian government did not report any alarming 
change in the mood Of Afghanistan recently. The Germans 
have been removed from Kabul and are under strict ob¬ 
servation. Here, the repeated declared determination of 
the Amir to maintain neutrality so long as he is in power, 
is not doubted. The Indian government has been instruct¬ 
ed to continue to keep the consUlate-genCral informed 
about Afghanistan as was the practice since the beginning 
of the war when I was in India. 

Copy 'to<Gdlcutta. 


^d/- ’Nabokov 
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No. 153. Ish. t. zh. Sr. Az.— St. 12. 

3rd Political Section 
25 August, 1916 
405 


From the Head of the Third Political Section 
TO the Acting Diplomatic Officer 
TO the Governor-General of Turkestan 

PETROGRAD DATED 25 AUGUST, 1916 


No. 3883 

(Coded Telegram) 

The telegram from the governor-general No. 6638 sent 
through the office, should be communicated (especially, 
the parts concerning Afghanistan) to the consul-gene¬ 
rals in India and at Meshed as well as to the political agent 
at Bukhara for verification. If this has not j'^et been done, 
report without delay. Demand the repetition of the un¬ 
deciphered part of the radio-telegram of Lisovskii, refer¬ 
red to in your telegram No. 859, in which seemingly im- 
portnt words are involved. 

Sd/- Klemm 


No. 154. Iskh. t. sh. Sr. Az. st. 10. 

3rd Political Section 
26 August 1916, 405 

From the Head of the Third Political Section 
TO the Envoy in Tehran 

PETROGRAD DATED 26 AUGUST, 1916 

No. 3899 

i^Telegram) 

Reference : telegram from General Kuropatkin No. 6350 
The ambassador in London has quoted Lord Hardinge 


iic-24 
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that the situation in Afghanistan is not beset with danger.. 
The Anglo-Indian government is in constant toucli witlx 
Amir Habibulla Khan and does not see any alarming sign. 
The prisoners-of-war, running away from Turkestan,, 
arrived in Kabul but Amir did not permit them to stay 
there and entrusted to them the task of instructing his- 
army, which is completely disorganised. According to Lord 
Hardinge these officers would have been more harmful 
in Kabul than in the Afghan army where they cannot do* 
anything. Lord Hardinge insisted that it was important not 
to show any temper in dealing with the Amir. Any threat 
to the Amir would he dangerous as it would ensure the 
penetration of hostile influences in the court .^^2 All infor¬ 
mation about Afghanistan is being collected for our rep¬ 
resentative in India by the Indian administrators. Copy to» 
Bukhara, Tashkent and Meshed. 

Sd/- Klemm 


No. 228. Vkh. t. zh. Sr. — Az. st. 15. 


3rd Political Sectionz 
30 August, 1916’ 
405 


Secret Telegram From the Head 
OF THE Consulate-General in India 

1 September, 1916’’ 

I am telegraphing the following item to Tashkent with 
reference to Sekretarev’s telegram No. 900.: 

The Indian government has reported that it has no in¬ 
formation on any intensified military preparation in 
Afghanistan and it positively denies any knowledge of the* 
return of Germans to Kabul, where, as before, only one 
Germain and one Turkish officer are present ^^th several 
junior staff. 
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According to information, obtained recently, the most 
energetic German agent Henzerkig has left Afghanistan 
for China. 

Within a few days the Indian government will give me 
a full report on the situation in Afghanistan which shall 
be transmitted by me by telegram. 


Sd/“ Lisovskii 


No. 223. Vkh. t. zh. Sr. — Az. St. 15. 


3rd Political Section 
2 September, 1915 
405 

Secret Telegram From the Acting Diplomatic Officer 
TO the Governor-General of Turkestan 

1 September, 1915 
926 

With reference to your telegram No. 3883 and No. 859 of 
mine, Lisovskii has repeated the undeciphered part of 
the radiogram: 

“While considering the situation in Afghanistan as quite 
satisfactory at present the Indian government does not 
conceal that the present offensive of the Turks in Persia 
is affecting the mood of the Afghan population ominously 
both for us and for the British. If the Turks are able to 
capture Tehran or to make^ their way into Afghanistan in 
large number then, in the opinion of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, a hostile move on the part of Afghanistan would not be 
impossible. 

Sd/- Secretary^ 
15 December, 1915 
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No. 1093. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. — Sr. Az. Otd. No. 7. 

SIMLA DATED 22 SEPTEMBER/SOCTOBER, 1916 


To 

His Excellency V. O. Fon*Klemm 
Sir, 

Vasilii Oskarovich! 

As I had the honour to report to Your Excellency in my 
letter dated 12/25 July, No. 6, Indian public opinion has 
been engrossed with the reported news of the replacement 
of the commander-in-chief of the Indian Army, Sir 
Beauchamp Duff. The official notification to this effect was 
received in the beginning of August. It sparked off various 
rumours dwelling on the corruptions and failures of the 
military operations in Mesopotamia. 

The official communication received a few days later on 
the appointment of a special enquiry commission in Lon¬ 
don for investigating the actions of the military adminis¬ 
tration in India and the immediate withdrawal of the C-in- 
C commanding him to leave India without waiting for the 
arrival of his replacement, General Monroe (Sir Charles) 
gave rise to a lot of gossips on possible hypotheses etc. and 
they are far from flattering for Beauchamp Duff and his 
assistants in the department of commissariat. 

This news together with the discussion in the Press pro¬ 
duced a startling impression on Sir Beauchamp Duff him¬ 
self. A few days after receiving the order for immediate de¬ 
parture from India, a colonel of the general Headquarters 
Confidentially told me that the ex-commander-in-chief was 
showing signs of mental imbalance and that the Indian 
government was worried about sending the sick Sir 
Beauchamp Duff to Britain. 
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Two days later, more alarming news reached Simla. Chi 
his arrival at Delhi, Sir Beauchamp Duff, it was reported, 
sent the two assistants, accompanying him, over to Bom¬ 
bay and himself moved on to a small locality near Delhi, 
where he announced to the military administrators, who 
came to meet him, that he intended to engage himself in 
drafting soldiers for the British army. By the orders of 
the viceroy, two doctors were immediately sent from 
Simla with instructions to take the sick commander-in¬ 
chief to Bombay and accompany him in the ship up to 
London. After great efforts the doctors could convince the 
patient to start for Bombay and, it is said, that there was 
a suicidal attempt on his part during the journey.^'’* 

The Italian consul-general received from Bombay a 
telegram of Sir Beauchamp Duff with a request for endors¬ 
ing his passport for a trip to Italy, where he would have 
liked to acquaint himself with the course of the war on the 
Italian front. Only on 17/30 September could the sick Sir 
Beauchamp Duff be made to board on a ship which was de¬ 
parting the same day from Bombay for London. 

The newly appointed commander-in-chief of the Indian 
army. General Monroe, one of the prominent figures of the 
present war, is expected here after a month. At present, 
he is engaged in inspecting Indian soldiers on all the fronts 
of the war. Many changes are expected with his arrival 
both in the personnel of the military administration and 
in the entire military affairs in India. 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the hon¬ 
our Sir, to be, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 


Sd/- Lisovskii 
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No. 1094. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. — Az. Otd. No. 8. 

SIMLA DATED 23 SEPTEMBER/ 60 CTOBER, 1916 


Sir, 

Vasilii Oskarovich! 

On 23 August/5 September the new viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford delivered the first speech on the projected 
policy in India, in the legislative council. This speech was 
awaited in India with great impatience, as the public 
opinion of India was much interested in the course of the 
internal policy of the Indian government and expected 
clarifications on the military debacles in Mesopotamia. 

In a long speech lasting about three hours Lord Chelms¬ 
ford painted the general picture of the internal situation 
in India and the policies intended to be initiated by the 
government. But to the disappointment of all, he avoided 
giving any clarifications on Mesopotamia pointing out the 
impropriety of such discussions owing to the establish¬ 
ment of a special commission in Britain for investigating 
the whole affair. 

In his speech, Lord Chelmsford also dwelt on the foreign 
policy of India, pointing out that the relations between 
the Afghan Amir and the Indian government continued to 
be most amicable and hearty. The unprecedented calm on 
the north-western frontier should be partly, in the opin¬ 
ion of the viceroy, ascribed to the goodwill of the Amir 
and, partly, to the lesson given last year to the nomads by 
the British soldiers. It was also maintained that a convic¬ 
tion was being strengthened among the tribes that the 
present war cannot threaten their religicli in any way 
despite the most articulate German propaganda to that 
effect. Relations with Persia were never so harmonious as 
M present. As a result, the Indian government could regu- 
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larise the question of instruction to the Persian detach^ 
■ments in the south of Persia hy British officers having en- 
«ormous importance and significance for future. 

Summing up the general mood of this Indian masses, 
Lord Chelmsford did not mince words that despite the 
background of general welfare a7id peaceful mood of the 
^country, Bengal stands out as an exception. The anarchist 
actions, police assassinations and numerous armed raids 
on private property have been worrying the Indian gov¬ 
ernment considerably. It has been decided to adopt ener¬ 
getic measures to terminate the politics of violence in that 
province. The India government assisted by the local 
administration, has been working out a number of stern 
:steps to combat the law-breakers. In contrast, the viceroy 
points out, with a feeling of satisfaction, that the situa¬ 
tion of the Punjab has been eased and the agitational acti¬ 
vities of the emigrants have calmed down. 


In his expansive speech the viceroy paid sufficient at¬ 
tention to a review of the economic situation of the coun¬ 
try and of the proposed reforms for a more intensive ex¬ 
ploitation of the natural resources of India.^^'^> There is a 
general satisfaction about the viceregal declaration that 
the Indian government has decided to uproot German and 
Austrian influence in the country by patronising domes¬ 
tic industry and establishing a new economic order in 
which commercial competition of hostile countries will 
hecome impossible. According to the declaration of Lord 
Ghelmsford, the foreigner will not have the right to parti¬ 
cipate in the elections in any municipal or district boards. 

Listing a number of significant government decisions in 
the field of public education, railway constructions, agri¬ 
culture, irrigation and public works, the viceroy remarked 
that the execution of these proposals would have to wait 
till the end of the war owing to the paucity of necessary 
resources. 
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Replying the attacks in the British Press and the Parlia¬ 
ment castigating the comparatively insignificant share 
of India in fighting the enemy, Lord Chelmsford devoted 
much of his speech to a review of what India has done in 
carrying out a difficult task that was assigned to her in 
dispatching the Indian soldiers to various fronts of the 
war. 

This is the general outline of the viceregal speech. It. 
should be stated that public opinion in India was somewhat 
disappointed by it. It was considered very weak devoid of 
any general direction to the policy and inadequate as an 
answer to the living problems of the day.^^’** 

Only a very few newspaper of Calcutta approved of the 
speech of the viceroy primarily to spite Lord Hardinge wha 
was particularly hated by Calcutta. Accordingly, The 
Englishman characterised the speech as “refreshing” 
after “the spasmodic furies and enthusiasms of his pre-^ 
decessor”. 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 

honour, Sir, to be, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- Lisovskii 

No. 1059. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. — Sr. Az. Otd. No. 9. 

15 December. 1916 

SIMLA DATED 24 SEPTEMBER/? OCTOBER, 1916 


To 

His Excellency V.O. Fon-Klemm. 

Sir, 

Vasilii Oskarovich! 

As I had the honour to report to Your Excellency by a 
number of secret telegrams, the situation in Afghanistanj, 
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according to the information of the Indian government,, 
did not worsen recently to any dangerous extent. The 
Indian government remains unchanged in its views as it 
pins great hopes on the Amir who spares no effort to main¬ 
tain neutrality. The news on the Turkish offensives in 
Persia caused some alarm; it has undoubtedly been affect¬ 
ing the mood of the Afghans adversely. 

The Indian government does not make bones about the 
fact that the arrival of a Turkish detachment, numbering 
at least four to five thousand, into Afghanistan may com¬ 
pletely alter the situation to the disadvantage of the 
allies. According to the assurance of Mr Grant, however, 
it may be noted with satisfaction that the German agita¬ 
tors have lost all prestige in Afghanistan. There cannot be 
any question of their being entertained at Kabul. All their 
activities were concentrated in the outskirts of Herat 
where they are engaged in prodding the population un¬ 
successfully on to a holy war. Perhaps, the most active of 
them are frustrated by the lack of success of their enter¬ 
prise. Their sole concern, at present, has been to find a way 
to get out of Afghanistan. One of the parties under the 
command of lieutenant Henzerkig, who was, if I am not 
mistaken, in the German Mission at Tehran till the begin¬ 
ning of the war, managed to get into China, from where 
they intend, according to rumours, to go to America. 

Whatever may be the cause, the Amir has taken a 
number of military measures ostensively to meet internal- 
complications of his state and to improve his military 
organisation. Ammunition reserves have been increased 
and rearmament of the Afghan army has been ordered. 
The Indian government has accumulated vast amount of 
information on all these measures from the Amir didy 
supplemented by reports from numerous agents posted at 
different places in Afghanistan by it. According to the sec¬ 
retary of external affairs, the Indian soldiers on the border' 
are in full combat readiness. It is held with certainty that 
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even if the war-party in Afghanistan disturbs its neutra¬ 
lity the hostile move is destined to jail. As I reported earlier 
to Your Excellency, this is perhaps one of the main tasks 
of the foreign policy of India. This is why the goveitiment 
of India is so insistent in its denial of any information from 
Turkestan especially when it is inconsistent with the decla¬ 
red statement of its secretary. The Indiala government has 
always promised to keep me posted with its knowledge of 
the Afghanistan situation.^'" 

With the deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 

honour, Sir, to be. 


Yours Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- Lisovskii 


Copy from the letter from State Counsellor Kalrmy Ror 
TO Petryaev, Executive State Counsellor 

DATED 14 NOVEMBER, 1916, NO. 189 

From purely Russian interests the construction of a rail¬ 
road to India is still necessary as Kushka-Herat-Quetta 
line is only about 500 miles. If the Afghan Amir permits 
the construction of a road through Kabul the distance 
would be halved. We can get from India Cinchona, tea, 
coifee, rubber, cotton and ammunition. India has a popula¬ 
tion of 300 million who did not undergo almost any mili¬ 
tary conscription (one-twelfth of a per cent are armed as 
against more than ten per cent in Europe). Vehicular 
transport can be immediately started. All necessary 
measurements have been completed by the British. India 
has a surplus of rails and rolling-stock. There is no in¬ 
sufficiency of labour hands. Communication with India 
would ease the work of Murmansk and Siberian magis¬ 
trates. This is probably the only route which has still 
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remained open for Russia and is not threatened by sub¬ 
marines.^^® 


Secretary 
Sd/- M. Zenov 


70. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. — Sr. — Az. Otd. No. 10. 

30 January 1917 

DhXHI DATED 29 NOVEMBER/ 12 DECEMBER, 1916 


To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov. 

-Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

From the reports of the court counsellor, Lisovskii 
regarding the situation in Afghanistan, Your Excellency 
must have gathered that the views of the government cir¬ 
cles over here are very optimistic. 

In the course of a discussion with the secretary of exter¬ 
nal affairs I drew a similar conclusion. In an attempt to 
make his optimism more convincing Mr Grant specially 
stressed the salutory impact of our military successes on 
the Caucasian front, resulting in the pacification oj the 
Afghan chauvinists. During the conversation I obtained 
from Mr Grant a confirmation of the reported presence of 
undesirable elements in Afghanistan. As it follows from 
the secret telegram of the collegiate counsellor, Chirkin 
dated 9/12 November, No. 1152, the main accomplices of 
the Raja Pratap, Barakatullah and the Turkish officer 
Kazam Bek, are at Herat, where along with Wagner, the 
.artillery officer of the German service, they are engaged in 
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disseminating subversive propaganda among our Muslims, 
The Anglo-Indian government is not unfamiliar with this- 
fact and the secretary of external affairs confided to me 
that this gang of conspirators is being closely observed. 

The story runs as follows; 

Pratap is an impostor and hardly a Raja. His capture by 
our administrators would have provided great satisfaction, 
to the Amir himself. The latter’s position is fairly delicate. 
As present, his absolute rule is more a legal fiction and 
largely illusory. He is in a somewhat difficult position. 
This is primarily due to the fact that he has to manoeuvre 
his way between the exigency to oblige the Anglo-Indian 
government (from which he receives an annual subsidy 
and which has, of late, been increased) and the demands 
of the war-party at the Kabul court around the person of 
Nasirullah Khan, the Amir's own brother.^^^ 

There are almost four hundred tribes in the Afghan 
population and their fanatic leaders view the Amir Habi^ 
bullah Khan, with suspicion and, in most cases, obey him 
only in name. The Amir himself belongs to the mighty 
Durrani tribe. As the head of this tribe, Habibullah is in 
constant conflict with the demands of the sardars of other 
tribes and, at times, he is compelled to accept their 
opinions.^ 

These warlords are sensitive about all the events con¬ 
nected with the world war, in general, and about the 
events on the Mohammedan west, in particular. Although 
they are technically subordinate to the Amir they are 
ready to exploit any omission on the Amiris part to accuse 
him of anti-Mohammedan policies and use the opportunity 
to dethrone him and capture power.^"^^ 

Thus despite all his good intensions, the role of the Amir 
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consists in pleasing all and sundry. The ever-shijting trend 
of the Amiris policies depends largely on the progress of 
the military actions of the allies. 

With the deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the 
honour, Sir, to be, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- V. Tomanovskii 

72, Vkh. s. zh. Pers. — Sr. — Az. Old. No. 12. 

30 January, 1917 

DELHI DATED J/14 DECEMBER, 1916 


To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov 

I consider it my duty to give a hurried review of the 
local situation since the appointment of Lord Chelmsford 
to the post of viceroy. 

The new viceroy, Baron Napier Lord Chelmsford, has 
been getting familier with his new sphere of activity and, 
at present, he is taking a trip round the various towns and 
provinces of North India. All possible deputations are 
being presented to him. He is being greeted with profession 
of loyalty to the throne, contributions for the war-fund 
and expressed feelings for its successful conclusion. Lord 
Chelmsford is, at present, in Burma, at the fringe of the 
empire. In its chief town, Rangoon, there was a large 
Durbar where the viceroy, while replying to the address, 
emphasised the loyalty of the population to the crown 
which was experienced during the entire war-period des¬ 
pite all possible temptations offered by the German emis- 
•jsaries.^^^ 

That the German propaganda was not inactive with 
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respect to India is proved by the Lahore case in which 
seventeen persons, accused of attempting to overthrow the 
existing regime and rouse the people against the emperor, 
are being tried. I am not going to burden the attention of 
Your Excellency by describing the separate phases of this 
conspiracy. It would be sufficient to mention that the 
entire trial is replete with geographic names beginning 
from Berlin and passing through Buenos Aires, Riode- 
Janeiro, Geneva and then to New York, San Francisco,. 
Shanghai and Bangkok. The German agents worked extent 
sively and encircled the whole world by a net-work of 
intrigues. The victims of this conspiracy would have been 
the people fighting against Germany resulting in the cap¬ 
ture of world-rule by the Germans.^'‘^ 

The English Press has been repeatedly publishing opi¬ 
nions criticising the Indian government for sharing a small 
fraction of the burden in sharp contrast to the efforts by 
other parts of the British empire. I should not like to judge- 
how far this criticism corresponds to the true situation. But 
the participation of Indian forces in the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian fronts, where the striking power of Great 
Britain consisted exclusively of Indian native soldiers, 
armed and equipped by local resources, should not be- 
minimised.^'^^ 


In conclusion, it should be agreed that though the gov¬ 
ernment of India declared that, in the near future, it would 
reduce the passenger movement owing to an increasing; 
demand for railway rolUng-stock, reduce and prohibit the 
export of coal etc., the war with all its consequences, as it 
is felt in Europe, is almost non-existent and hardly sensed 
here. 

With deep respect and perfect loyalty I have the- 
honour, Sir, to be, 

Yours Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 
Sd/- V.^omanovskii 
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3rd Political Section 
10 December, 1916- 
405 


Secret Telegram from the Envoy in Teheran 

7 DECEMBER, 1916, NO. 1113 

General Baratov informs us of the arrival at Ramadan, 
of the son and the brother of the Afghan Amir, probably 
with the purpose of concluding some agreement with the 
Turks who received them warmly. 

Copy to the governor-general of Turkestan. 


Sd/- Etter 


No. 272. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. —Sr. — Az. Otd. No. 1. 

21 April, 1917 

DELHI DATED 27 JANUARY, 1917 


To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov. 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

On 25 January and 7 February of this year the viceroy 
opeined here the session of the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. 

Many people came to the first sitting expecting the 
speech of Lord Chelmsford and their hopes were not 
belied. Immediately after the oath-taking ceremony for 
the newly appointed members, the viceroy delivered an 
exhaustive speech on the political, military and economic 
iM-tuations of the country during the existing emergency 
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condition and stressed the pressing need for greater sacri¬ 
fice on the part of India to the world struggle and jts ulti¬ 
mate success. 

The viceroy emphasised that everybody in India is 
aware of the importance of this struggle. The question, he 
clarified, is how and by what means the common pur¬ 
pose, followed by the entire British empire, could be best 
achieved. He was convinced of the final triumph of the 
allied forces. 

Lord Chelmsford insisted that there was the immediate 
necessity of concentrating the efforts of one and all for 
this purpose. Then, he read the resolution of the council of 
8 September, 1914 expressing its unfailing loyalty to 
emperor together with the determination to support war- 
efforts by all means, both military and financial. He insist¬ 
ed that the resolution should now find expression in the 
form of open hearted and extensive contributions to the 
war-loan.^” 


Reviewing the foreign policy of India, the viceroy noted 
with concern the repeated attempts of the empire’s ene¬ 
mies to foment a revolt among the indigenous population 
of the country and those of its neighbours. He stressed the 
loyalty of the Siamese King and Afghan Amir who spurn¬ 
ed German intrigues and offers. He also paid homage to 
the Anglo-Indian frontier administration for guarding 
with alertness and vigilance the interests entrusted to 
them and praised their attempts to frustrate the Teutonic 
schemes by adopting prompt and adequate measures.^^® 

Further, in his speech, Lord Chelmsford pointed out the 
combined action of the land and sea forces to whom the 
defence of Indian borders and coasts are entrusted and 
paid special attention to the Mesopotamian army, whose 
efforts undoubtedly have helped in setting the Middle 
East situation in order. He touched upon the activities 
of the Indian princes and other semi-department rulers 
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with affection and hinted that their loyalty would be 
remembered in future. 

Reviewing the policy of the general-register, publish¬ 
ed recently, which is compulsory for all European subjects, 
the viceroy did not conceal that this measure would un¬ 
doubtedly lead to a general military conscription in India, 
although it would not affect the native population. 

The viceregal speech was listened to with great attention 
and was greeted with general applause. 

With perfect respect and loyalty I have the honour to 

be Your Excellency’s most obedient servant. 

Sd/- V. Tomanovskii 


No. 275. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. — Sr. — Az. — Otd. No.2. 

21 April, 1917 


DELHI DATED 29 JANUARY, 1917 


To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov. 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

Recently there was a lecture here by Colonel Lord Mon¬ 
tagu on aviation and its future. It dealt with the per¬ 
fections achieved in this .field during the war and the 
possibility of establishing mail and passenger communica¬ 
tion by air between India and Great Britain. It was point¬ 
ed out by the lecturer that one of the two air-paths con¬ 
necting these countries passes through Russia. I think 


rc-25 
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it would not be without interest for us to be acquainted 
with the essential contents of the lecture. 

Lord Montagu thilaks that during the ensuing decade 
air-communication between London and its colonies would 
he established. 


* :l-' 

The air-route to India through Russia is the shortest and 
it could be covered within 36 hours, by aeroplanes. For 
passenger transport, the fourteen hour rest ought to be 
taken into account. Thus the entire distance from Delhi to 
London would be covered in about 59 hours. Here, the 
lecturer mentioned favourably the Russian air-ship, 
Sikorskii, with room for sixteen passengers. Its air-worthi¬ 
ness has already been examined. With the possible 
improvement of the plane including essential comforts 
for the passengers, such as heating system for flights at a 
height of seven to ten thousand feet and facilities for illu¬ 
mination at night, the plane may turn out to be an ideal 
one. With regard to air currents disturbing the course of 
the flight Lord Montagu is convinced that the continental 
path through Russia would be free from currents having 
adverse effects on aeroplanes with a speed of 120 to 130 
miles per hour. 

In conclusion he sought to convince those listeners who 
might think that his plans were fantastic. The lecturer 
recalled that not more than eight years have passed since 
Wilbur Wright completed his first flight and since then 
striking successes have been achieved and they are suffi¬ 
ciently weighty to enable one to speculate confidently that 
there is nothing impossible any more in this field. 

The viceroy and Lady Chelmsford as well as the com¬ 
mander of the army, Sir Charles Monroe, were present at 
this lecture in a large auditorium. The lecturer sent me 
an invitation.^’^^ 
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With perfect respect and loyalty I have the honour tc 
be Your Excellency’s most obedient servant. 

Sd/- V. Tomanovskii 


No. 320. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Otd. No. 5. 


15 May, 1917 


DELHI DATED 14 FEBRUARY, 1917 


'To 

His Excellency A. A. Neratov. 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

Last week the commander-in-chief, Sir Charles Monroe, 
introduced the Indian Defence Bill in the legislative 
council.’The creation of Indian defence forces has been 
awaited for years. Presiding over the council, the viceroy 
prefaced the introduction of this bill quite impressively. 
He emphasised the importance of the measure for master¬ 
ing all the forces in the country with a view to localising 
the world struggle and achieving peace, so insistently 
longed for by the whole mankind. 

Concluding his speech Lord Chelmsford said: “A demand 
has been made that the Indian Government should create a 
striking force by local resources sufficiently viable to de¬ 
fend the country all by itself and thereby releasing all gar¬ 
risons in India for their dispatch to the war-theatres.” 

After the viceroy. Sir Charles Monroe took the floor. He 
began his speech by painting a bright future of the efforts, 
which are being carried out by the allied powers and the 
prospects of the projected offensive in the ensuing spring. 
The commander-in-chief did not fail to appreciate the dis- 
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tinguished service of Indian soldiers who excelled them¬ 
selves on many fronts. 

Owing to the recent successes in Mesopotamia this part 
of his speech was greeted with special warmth by the huge 
crowd in the public gallery. Then General Monroe describ¬ 
ed the bill and the programme for its implementation. Com¬ 
pulsory conscription covers only Englishmen of European 
origin,. The newly mobilised forces are subdivided into 
three categories: the called-ups between 18 to 41 years old 
from the contingent of active service, those in the 41-50 age 
group from the reserve and the 16-18 age group, the so- 
called cadets, undergoing military discipline and prepara¬ 
tory training. The calied-ups of the first category are ab¬ 
sorbed in the service over the entire territory of the Indian 
empire and they are exclusively meant for local garrison 
service. 

The compulsory military service for all Englishmen has 
excited the imagination of the young generation of the 
native population who are eager, as representatives of the 
new India, to exhibit their militant spirit. They declared, 
more than once in the past, their indomitable desire to 
fight for their country’s defence and take part in the world- 
struggle. 

In the provinces of Punjab and Bengal, the young 
Indians are eagerly looking forward to a possible opportun¬ 
ity in the military services. This may be due to the fact 
that their population is more numerous than that of the 
other regions of India. It may not be doubted, however, 
that thanks to the influence of the intellectual centres of 
Lahore, Delhi and Calcutta, they show a great interest in 
the socio-political life of the country. 

The government wisely decided to reject the demand’ 
for general military conscription for the native population 
of the empire on the pretext that the draft of more than 
300 million would bring the war-expenditur® to an undesir- 
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able limit. It was calculated, however, that an enormous 
native army might develop into, under certain circum- 
.stances, a double-edged weapon and hence, could become 
.undesirable.^'^*’ 

With the deepest respect and loyalty I have the 
honour, Sir, to be Your Excellency’s most obedient 
friend. 


Sd/- V. Tomatiovskii 


No. 319. Vkh. s. zh. Pers — Sr. — Az. Otd. No. 4. 

15 May, 1917 


DELHI DATED 13 FEBRUARY. 1917 


To 

His Excellency A. A, Neratov. 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich, 

As is not unknown to Your Excellency, the Madras 
‘Chamber of commerce took the initiative in prompting the 
Indian government to send a deputation to Russia for in^ 
vestigating the ways along which direct trade between 
the two countries could be started, strengthened and deve¬ 
loped further. 

The Indian government agreed to place the mission 
under D. T. Chadwick, who was the director of agriculture 
for the last four years in South India and has the reputa¬ 
tion of being an authority on matters of trade as well as 
..agriculture. His name had been recommended by the Mad¬ 
ras chamber of commerce. 

After three months’ stay and hard work investigating 
the needs of both the countries and assessing the poten- 
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tialities of the local markets in Petrograd and Moscow,, 
the commission has recently returned. It has presented sig¬ 
nificant data and urged the establishment of direct trade 
relations in the near future. Such a course of action was 
insistently demanded by the economic interests of both 
the states. 

While discussing this, the local Press remarks that the 
long-existing mutual mistrust between England and Russia 
in Asia had a paralysing impact on trade relations as well. 
It stresses, with satisfaction, the fact that since the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1907 export from India to Russia had 
increased although it remained somewhat insignificant 
in view of its potentialities provided the Russian firms were 
equipped with the means of modern commercial techniques 
10 compete with the German counterparts. Actually, with 
the exception of tea interests in Calcutta, there is no point 
of Russian commercial contact in India. The only Russian 
credit establishment is a branch of the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
at Bombay (the branch at Calcutta is at present closed). 

Without serious opposition from us the Germans cap¬ 
tured, as has been noted more than once, the entire export, 
trade of Russia in their own hands by playing the role of 
the honest broker and maintained it exclusively in their 
own favour. One can get easily convinced about the exten¬ 
sive field of commerce awaiting Russian exporters. There 
is scope for abundant profit if export from India to Russia 
is handled directly and energetically. 

Both these states are agrarian countries although they 
differ much in their climatic conditions. Great opportunity 
however, exists for trade in raw materials needed for the 
future development of our industries and also, in manu-- 
factored goods. 

I am citing some statistical figures of the growth of our 
trade during the years immediately before the war. Direct 
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export from India to Russia increased and reached 1,636,000 
pound sterlings in 1913-14. In 1914-15, there was a notice¬ 
able decline due to the war; but in the next year, there was 
again a substantial rise to about 3,623,000 pound sterlings. 

Of the commodities, which may dominate import items 
to Russia, particular mention should be made of tea, rice,, 
material for the spinning industry and dyes. Direct export 
of tea, partly through the Black Sea and partly through 
Vladivostok, suffered various ups and downs during its 20 
years of existence before the war. In 1905-06, it amounted 
to Rs 284,000 pound sterlings, and in the last pre-war year, 
it reached a figure of 1,110,000 pound sterlings, 

A further increase in tea export can be expected in the 
future because of a simple reason. Even if we consider the 
delightful phenomenon of a complete ban on alcoholic 
drinks merely as a temporary affair, tea-drinking has al¬ 
ready become popular during the war. There will also be 
at the end of the w*ar large demand in our country for oil¬ 
seeds particularly those suitable for soap-boiling. 

Among the goods for .spinning or textile industry, the 
first place is occupied by raw jute, the export of which in 
1913-14 was worth about 266,000 pound sterlings. Russia, 
however, does not need the import of cotton, as it is expec¬ 
ted that with the development of irrigation in Turkestan 
the demand for cotton, especially that of the best sorts, 
would be easily supplied locally. Of the dye stuffs, im¬ 
port of which from India is quite considerable, indigo occu¬ 
pies the dominant place as our handicraftsmen use this ex¬ 
tensively. Its supply to our markets, under more favour¬ 
able conditions after the war, may be confidently anti¬ 
cipated. 

Favourable conditions would undoubtedly help in the 
increase of direct export to us. This export would include 
rice, pepper, cinamon and other spices which are found in 
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abundance in this country. In conclusion, it is necessary 
to mention the huge rubber plantations in South India and 
Burma. The inferior sorts of rubber are needed by us in 
huge quantity owing to the increasing production of 
galoshes and other rubber articles. 

With the deepest respect and loyalty I have the honour, 
Sir, to be, 


Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- V. Tomanovskii 


Confidential 


No. 321. Vkh. s. zh. Pers. Sr. Az. Otd. 


DELHI DA I ED 17 FEBRUARY, 1917 

Sir, 

Anatolii Anatolievich! 

However soothing the current formula, “All is quiet in 
Afghanistan” may sound (and one hears it constantly from 
the secretary of external affairs in India) it is beyond 
doubt that if there exists any ground for alarm at present 
it is this territory in the Middle East—the only one that 
belongs neither to the Anglo-Indian influence nor to the 
Russian. 

At present, the rumours on the situation in Afghanistan 
are being disseminated with typical exaggeration. These 
rumours successfully compete with telegraph agencies as 
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:sources of information and, strangely enough, people react 
to all kinds of gossips. 

Thus, recently at Calcutta apocryphal rumours were 
rampant in the bazars about a palace coup in Kabul. That 
the Anglo-Indian government does not feel confident as 
the master of the situation on the border may be indicated 
by the extreme caution, and at times almost to the point 
of weakness, with which they deal with the government 
•of the Amir. For the government of India the only impor¬ 
tant consideration is the maintenance of neutrality by 
Afghanistan. 


s); iH >)< 

It is evident to everybody observing the political atmo- 
'.sphere in the Middle East that it will not be possible to 
‘accord such an extraordinary position to Afghanistan in 
the future. 

Without taking recourse to unrestrained lyricism it may 
be asserted that this country, the last citadel of Asiatic 
autocracy and arbitrary rule in the Middle East, can easily 
be compared with an electric power-station which constant¬ 
ly stimulates the political passions of the Muslims. This 
is amply illustrated by the recent disturbances in the 
Turkestan territory, the roots of which still survive in 
Afghanistan. This is remembered by all. 

Judging the situation from an objective point of view it 
is not difficult to come to the conviction that for peace in 
the Middle East it is necessary to do away with the indepen¬ 
dent political entity of Afghanistan, the breeding ground of 
•all sorts of revolts and ferments. Our allies in London as 
well as in India have to be convinced that it is time to re¬ 
ject, to our mutual satisfaction, the quite superfluous con¬ 
ception of a buffer state. It is not feasible to foreglimpse 
the exact form this agreement will assume. But a political 
and military settlement on these lines alone can remove 
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all misunderstandings in the Middle East between the two- 
largest empires. 

With deepest respect and loyalty I have the honour, 
Sir, to be, 


Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant 

Sd/- V. Tomanovskii 


No. 42. Vkh. t. zh. Sr. Az. st. 12. 


3rd Political Section 
20 February, 1917 
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Secret Telegram From the Diplomatic Officer 
TO THE Governor-General of Turkestan 

18 February, 1917 
No. 210^ 


Reporting to Tomanovskii by radio telegraph: 

Directing the attention lo the newspaper “Seraj-ul- 
Akhbar”, hostile both to us and the English, published at 
Kabul and sold even in Bukhara and Turkestan area. Gene¬ 
ral Kuropatkin wants to know if any pressure on the 
Afghan Amir by India is possible so that the harmful publi¬ 
cation is stopped. 

I am asking most humbly to reply by radio telegraph. 

Sd/- Chirkim 
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178. Chelmsford started hia Indian career on a wrong foot. 
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had been proposed by Hardinge. 
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tical officer; demarcate Baluchistan-Afghanistan boundary, 
1903-il905; foreign secretary to Indian government, 1911-1914; 
negotiated with China and Tibet, 1913-1914; high commissioner, 
Egypt, 1914-1916, etc. 

Mehta, Pherozeshah (1845-1915): liberal statesman; associated 
with Telang, Tyabjec, Ranade, Gokhale, Wacha, Bannerjee, Wagle 
etc; maker of modem Bombay municipal corporation; founded 
Bombay Chronicle, 1913, presided congress session in Calcutta, 
1890; spokesman of moderate liberal evolutionary group etc. 

Meston, James (1865-1943): Indian civil servant, financial sec¬ 
retary to Indian government, 1906-1912; lieutenant governor. Uni¬ 
ted Provinces, 1912-1918; associated with Lionel Curtis. 

Mohammad Ali Mohammad, Raja of Mahmudabad (1889- 
1931): politician; member UP legislative council, 1908-1909 and 
of governor-general’s council, 1907-1920; president. All India Mus- 
lerr League, 1915-1919 and of the British Indian Association, 
1917-1921, etc. 

Montagu, Edwin Samuel (1879-1924): British liberal politician; 
parliamentary under-secretary of state for India, 1904-1914; sec¬ 
retary of state for India, 1917-1922. 

Mookerjee, Sir Ashutosh (1864-1924): educationist and jurist; 
for 35 years (1889-1924); the living spirit at the University of 
Calcutta for twenty years (1903-1924); a judge of the Calcutta 
high court for four years (1899-1903); a member of the Bengal 
legislative council. 


Morison, Sir Theodore (1863-1936): educationist ^and writer; 
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pro£e33or» Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, 1899; 
principal of the same college, 1899-1905; member, council of 
India, 1906-1916, etc. 

Morley, John (1838^1923): British liberal politician and man of 
letters; editor, Fortnightly Review; secretary of state for India, 
1905-1910; etc. 

Muir, (John) Rainsay (1872^1941): British historian and libe¬ 
ral politician. 

Nicolson, Sir Arthur (1849-1928) : diplomat; under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, 1910-1916; advocated policy of keep¬ 
ing Russia in entente. 

O'Dwyer, Sir Michael Francis (1864-1940) : administrator; lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, Punjab, 1913-1919. 

Pal, Bipin Chandra (1858-1932) : firebrand extremist nationalist; 
started ‘Paridarshak’, 1880; asstt. editor, Bengal Public opinion, 
1882; asstt. editor, the Tribune, 1887; attended Congress session of 
1886; started Bande Mataram, 1907; an important role in the 
Swadeshi movement; joined the Home Rule League led by Tilak; 
conservative in social views. 

Pelly, Fitzmaurice, Henry Charles Keith, Marquess of Lans- 
downe (1845-1927): under secretary for war, 1872-1874; under 
secretary of state for India, 1880; governor-general of Canada, 
viceroy of India, 1888-1894; leader of the house of lords, 1903, etc. 

Poynder, Sir John Poynder Dickenson, Baron Islington (1866- 
1936): governor of New Zealand, 1910-1912; chairman, royal com¬ 
mission on Indian public services, 1912-1914, etc. 

Rai, Lala Lajpat (1865-1928): politician and Congress leader; 
seconded boycott resolution at the Benaras Congress in 1905; de¬ 
ported to Burma in 1907; leader of the extremist faction of the 
Congress. 

Rhodes, Cecil John (1853-1903): imperialist; cotton planter in 
Natal, 1970; moved to Orange Free State on the discovery of 
diamond, 1871; had commanding share in Kimberley diamond 
fields; directed the war with the Matabellas, 1893-1894; prime 
minister of the Cape, 1890-189®; encouraged the Uitlanders; re¬ 
signed in 1896 after the failure of the Jameson raid. 
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Ritchie, Sir Richmond Thackeray Willougby (1852-1912): civil 
servant, private secretary to the secretary of state for India, 1895- 
1902; secretary in political and secret department, India*Office, 
1902-1909; permanent under secretary of state, 1909. 

Risley, Sir Herbert Hope (1851-1911): Indian civil servant, 
census commissioner, 1879, director of ethnography for India, 1901, 
etc. 

Roos Keppel, Sir George Olof (1866-1921): soldier and admi¬ 
nistrator, chief commissioner North West Frontier Province, 1908- 
1919. 

Russell, Arther Oliver, Baroyx Ampthill (1869-1935): governor 
of Madras, 1900-1906; acting viceroy of India, 1904; opposed India 
bills of 1919 and 1935. 

Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa (1860-1946): follower of Ciokhale, pre¬ 
sident, Servant of India Society; secretary, Indian National Con 
gress, 1908; nominated to the Madras legislative council, 1913- 
elected to the imperial council, 1915; denounced the repressive 
policy of the government of India, 1918; took an active part in 
formulating the Lucknow pact; founded the Servant of India, the 
organ of his society, participated in the Round Table Conferences, 
1930s. 

Sankaran Nair, Sir Chetiur (1857-1934): Indian jurist, admi¬ 
nistrator and politician; member of the viceroy’s executive coun¬ 
cil, 1915-1919, and of the India council, 1919-1921. 

Shafi, Mian Mohammad (1869-1932): politician; president, All 
India Moslem League, 1913; president, All India Muslem Educa¬ 
tional Conference, 1909-1919; education member, government of 
India, 1919-1922; etc. 

Sinclair, John Baron Pentland (1860-1925) politician; secretary 
for Scotland, 1905-1912; governor of Madras, 1912-1919; liberal 
M.P. etc. 

Shiha, Satyendra Prasanno, First Baron Sinha (1864-1924): first 
Indian member of Indian government; president, Indian National 
Congress, 1915; member, imperial war cabinet and conference, 
London, 1917, etc. 

Smuts, Ian Christian (1870-1950): South African politician; 
minister of defence, Union government, 1910-1919. 
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Spring-Rice, Cecil Arthur (1859-1918): diplomat, secretary to 
embassy, St. Petersburg, 1903-1906; British minister to Persia, 
1906-1908 and to Sweden 1908-1913; ambassador at Washington, 
1913-1918; etc. 

Steed, Henry Wickham (1871-1956): editor of the Times; Times 
Corrcopondont in Berlin, 1896, in Rome, 1902; head of the foreign 
department; editor, 1919. 

Sunderlal, Sir Pundit (1858-1918). a renowned Vakil, an asso¬ 
ciate of Motilal, Malaviya, Sapru, Gokaran Misra, Darbhanga and 
Annie Besant; judicial commissioner, Oudh; nominated to the 
imperial legislature 1915; an educationist; member of the UP 
legislative council, 1904, 1906-1909; conservative in social views. 

Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941): writer, poet, educationist 
and artist; founder of an international school, Shantimketan, 
awarded Nobel prize in 1919. 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar (Lokmanya) (1856-1920): leader of the 
extremist faction of the Congress; editor, Kesari and Maratta; con¬ 
servative in social views; sentenced to imprisonment in 1907 and for 
six years in 1909; led the Home Rule League in 1914; joined the 
Congress in the Lucknow session, etc 

Wacha, Diiwhaw Edulji (1844-1936): associated with Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Pherozeshah Mehta for the peaceful political evolu¬ 
tion of the country; founder member of the Indian National 
Congress; member of the Bombay legislative council (1915-1916), 
imperial legislative council (1916-1920); and council of state 
1920: etc. 

Wedderburn, WHham (1838-1918): joined the Indian civil servi¬ 
ces in 1860; retired as chief secretary to the government of Bombay 
in 1887; during his services he studied the problems of famine 
poverty, rural indebtedness and the ancient village system o' 
India; formed the Indian parliamentary committee in 1893; pre¬ 
sided over the 25th session of the Indian National Congress, 1910; 
chairman, the British committee of the Congress from July 1889- 
1918. 
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